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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. T. M. says, “In the Autobiography 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone (vol. i. p. 358) 
it is stated, that during the war (i. e. 
before the peace of Amiens) only one of 
our generals was killed, that his name was 
Mansel, and that he was an Irishman. 
The passage in question was written before 
the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby, but 
is the statement correct in other respects ? 
There was a General Mansel killed in that 
war, at Valenciennes (I believe), and he 
was of a Glamorganshire family, and re- 
sided at Cosgrave, in Northamptonshire. 
The late Major Mansel of Cosgrave was 
his son. Did Tone confound him with 
the Mansels of the county Limerick, or 
were there two General Officers of that 
name, killed in the same war ?”’ 

T. would be thankful to be informed 
whether the copies of Clynne’s Annals, 
of the Annals of the Priory of St. John 
the Evangelist of Kilkenny, and of the 
Annals of Multifernon, Rosse, Clonmel, 
&c. which Ware (in his Preface to Cam- 
pion) says that the Earl of Marlborough 
‘caused to be transcribed and made fit 
for the presse,’’ are now known to exist. 
Abp. Nicolson states that the Earl of 
Marlborough deposited a Transcript of 
Clynne’s Annals in the hands of Henry 
Earl of Bath, on condition they should 
be printed. Any information respecting 
any copy of any of the above named An- 
nals will be acceptable. 

We are obliged to our correspondent 
W. H. for his communication respecting 
the discovery of coins of Henry III. 
but from the drawings forwarded it is 
impossible to pronounce with certainty 
whether the specimens referred to in his 
letter are different from the published 
coins of that King, and of Henry V. or 
IV. although they appear to be common 
and well known types. Impressions in 
sealing-wax are always preferable to draw- 
ings. Perhaps our correspondent could 
favour us with a sight of the entire hoard 
of coins, in which there possibly may be 
rare or inedited varieties, 

We cannot further assist D. P. R. then 
by referring him to Blakeway’s Sheriffs 
of Shropshire, fol. 1831. 

A Correspondent from Newport Pag- 
nell writes us that, about ten years ago, 
a Painting of St. Christopher, as well as 
one on a subject unknown, was discovered 


in the neighbouring parish church of 
Ravenstone. 


A. L. asks—‘‘ May not St. Clement's 
Danes be a corruption of St. Clement des 
Dunes, which would mean St. Clement 
of the Sands, Shore, or Strand? At 
Boulogne sur Mer there is la Porte des 
Dunes—the sea, as report goes, having 
anciently been much nearer to these gates 
than it now is.” 

S. Y. S. points out the deficiency of a 
work (which he has not leisure to under- 
take himself), to contain brief memoirs of 
all the Archbishops and Bishops of Eng- 
land since the Reformation as seétled in 
1559. These memoirs should not be too 
long, but about the length of those given 
of the Irish Prelates in Harris’ edition of 
Ware, 1739. I would suggest to any 
person, who should undertake the subject, 
not to forget to give the dates of conse- 
cration (and the places), and of translation 
and death in every case ; and the names 
of the Bishops who consecrated each 
prelate. The following hints, as to a 
Jew of the Books necessary in the work, 
may be useful. Dr. W. Richardson's 
edition (1743) of Bp. Godwin’s ‘‘ De Pree- 
sulibus Anglize ;” Le Neve'’s ‘‘ Fasti Eccle- 
sie Anglicane,” for the dates, &c.; Le 
Neve’s lives of the Protestant Archbishops; 
Browne Willis’s English Cathedrals, 4to, 
and four Welsh Cathedrals, 8vo. (also 
Edwards’ edition of B. Willis’ St. Asaph 
as it is carried down to 1806); A. Wood’s 
Athene Oxonienses (Bliss’ edition) ; Ful- 
ler’s Worthies, Nichols’s edition; Brit- 
ton’s Cathedrals ; S. H. Cassan’s Lives of 
the Bps. of Winchester, Salisbury, Bath 
and Wells; the several county histories 
which notice Cathedrals ; the obituary of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, &c. &c. For 
the records of consecration of all our 
Bishops down to 1841, I beg to refer any 
person who is inclined for the subject to 
the Appendix to Hon. and Rev. A, P. 
Perceval’s Apology for Apostological Suc- 
cession. (Rivington) The records are 
copied from the Lambeth and other re- 
gisters. Memoirs of many living prelates 
are given in the Church Magazine.”’ 

At 
read Calprenéde ; and at page 379, 2nd co- 
lumn, line 22, for Wallis, read Hadder. We 
have to correct the notice of erratum in our 
last, p. 338 ; the gentleman whose nameshould 
have been printed in p. 312 is Johu Audley 
Jee, esq. (not Hill). P. 423, line 4, for Ellitson, 


re Elletson ; line 6, for Zealand, read Yea- 
and. 


page 3€3—in the note—/for Caloranéde, 
a 
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Memoir of the late James Hope, M.D. &c. By Mrs. Hope. 


WE think it is Tertullian who calls medicine the sister of philosophy,* 
“ Medicina Soror Philosophie ;"* and other very high praises have been 
given to the art, which has been considered superior to all the other 
sciences, both as regards the subject of its studies, and the high importance 
of the ends it has in view. Hippocrates declared that it was necessary 
that all men should understand medicine,t because all men needed it ; but 
modern experience has somewhat modified this doctrine of the philosopher 
of Cos, and has considered it better for a man to trust his constitution in 
the hands of sundry wise and well-chosen leeches, than to take care of it 
himself. However, undoubtedly it was considered of old to be a very 
sacred and distinguished profession, from the days of ASsculapius himself,— 
who gave the first prescription that is on record,—that all his patients 
should sleep wrapped up in the skins of rams,—to the days of Democritus, 
who is said to have passed his days and nights, not in an easy chariot, 
but in charnel-houses and sepulchres, that he might meditate without 
interruption, and at length, as Cicero, with a tacit approbation of the deed, 
tells us, put out his eyes, in order that the inward mind might be the better 
irradiated. Without, however, recurring to such extraordinary devotion 
as this, or recommending it to the moderns, we certainly find the physician 
of old, or as he might more correctly be called the surgeon-apothecary- 
accoucheur, whether practising at Athens or Cos, or in the countries 
immediately under the guardianship of Apollo, (for the modern physician, 
who will neither bleed nor administer medicine himself, was an unknown 
character,) to have been so highly exalted, as might induce us to believe 
that he belonged to a superior race of beings, or his patients had more 
money than wit. Herodotus tells us that Democedes, a physician of 
Crotona, was a constant guest at the table of Darius (duorpazegos,) 
when even the nobles were not permitted to enter; that Menecrates would 
not prescribe for any one who would not promise to be his bond-slave ; and 
that Melampus (who appears from the name given him of xa@dprov, to 
have practised according tothe Harrowgate and Cheltenham systems,) when 
called in to attend the daughters of Proetus, were labouring under a 
stomach complaint; who, as a punishment for preferring themselves 
to Juno, made an agreement, before entering on the case, that he 
was to have one of them for his wife, and with her, as dowry, a 
third part of the whole kingdom!t We must, however, as some 
apology for this ambition, recollect, that the primitive physician 
was a person of no ignoble birth, and could never be ranked among 





* Tertullian was apparently translating a saying of Democritus,—Ioropiny go- 
guys Soxéw "Intpixns adedpyy kai cvvoikor. 
+ Xpx mavras avOparovs intpixny réxvnv emicrac ba. 
t This was the person mentioned by Virgil. 
“¢ Cessere magistri 
Phyllirides Chiron, Amythaoniusque Melampus, 
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the parvenus. One dated his descent as the tenth from Hercules, 
another the seventh from A&sculapius. The illustrious Hippocrates was 
the ninth from Crysamis, the eighteenth from A®sculapius, and only in the 
tenth degree removed from Jupiter himself. His mother was a descendant of 
the Heraclide, hisfather rejoiced in the blood of the Asclepiade, so he was on 
both sides divinely descended ; not to mention that his grandfather, Gnosidi- 
cus, wrote a book, like Sir Benjamin Brodie, on diseases of the joints. It 
was not at all unusual for a whole city to march out in procession to meet 
a successful practitioner, place a crown of gold on his head, and inscribe a 
decree on a column to his praise.* Ptolemy gave Cleombrotus a hundred 
talents of gold for the cure of Antiochus, that is, 637,500 aurei. The 
very Parce, the fatal sisters themselves, revered the skill of Oribasius, 
and left their vital threads uncut. Periander was a great man, and would 
have been at the head of his profession, but he unhappily took to seribbling 
epigrams and other kinds of verses, carrying them about to his friends, 
and thus incurred the just rebuke of Agesilaus ; ‘‘ Why do you, Periander, 
prefer being a bad poet to a good physician ?”+ Pliny says that Augustus 
being cured by Antonius Musa of his complaint by a lettuce (lactuca), the 
senate decreed the latter astatue. But it is necessary to break off, or we might 
fill volumes with an account of the rewards which gratitude bestowed on 
science. We reluctantly must pass over that illustrious man Capivaccius of 
Padua, who was in later times the richest and most magnificent of his class, 
and the no less famous Goropius, a Brabautin doctor, who was presented 
with a chain of gold and immense presents by Philip If. But closing the 
volume of medical history for a season, when we open it again as it revived 
in later times, we find its empire invaded by novel opinions, strange heresies, 
and wild doctrines fetched from the brains of visionaries and enthusiasts, 
which have left their impression in the Mesmerism and Homeopathy and 
Phrenology of the present day. Cardan maintained that it was necessary 
to be ill in order to possess the faculties in perfection.{ Tachinius said the 
acids in the human body had a voluntary power and skill of selecting those 
alkalies which were most to their taste, and best suited to their purpose. 
Condillac informs us that he wrote part of his philosophic treatise, Cours 
de l’Etude, when fast asleep, as Coleridge wrote the Vision of Kubla Khan. 
Another scientific person seems to infer that so far from wanting medical 
assistance, we might live and flourish independent of Nature herself, and 
her currents of vitality. Lower (and we have the highest authority for 
the fact) says that he had supported a young man who was suffering from 
hemorrhage on rich fluids and broths, till at length he discovered that 
instead of blood it was a sort of portable soup that was circulating in his 
veins! Nor was this asolitary instance, for a Paris physician has asserted 
that the same thing has twice in practice occurred tohim§. Swammerdam 
says that his most brilliant researches were always made when under the 





* The doypa A@nvawy in praise of Hippocrates is extant, but it is doubtful whether 
Hippocrates was at Athens during the famous plague described by Thucydides, &c. 
Sometimes, however, the patients ventured on a joke on their medical adviser, and 
thus Chrysippus got the appellation of Chesippus, amd rév xéeuw. 

+ Tidnmore, @ Mepidv8pe, avi yaptevros larpod, kaxds rrouris KadeioOar emOupers. 

~ Thus Pliny, though with a different meaning, ‘‘Optimos nos esse dum infirmi 
sumus.” 

§ See Cabanis, Rapport du Physique et du Moral, vol. I. p. 255; but as regards 
the opinions of this very able man, we refer our readers to Palissot, Memoires, II. p. 
184. Chenier, Tableau de Litterature, p.6. Droz. Philosophie Morale, p. 19, 294, 
and Le Maitre, Soirées de St. Petersburg, vol. I. 135. Cabanis was properly defended 
against injudicious attacks in Foreign Quarterly Review, No, VII. p. 60, 85, &c. 
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attack of a terrible hypochondriasis ; and Cabanis, the physician of the 
Revolution, mentioned that the brain digested thought, as the liver secreted 
bile, and that poetry and religion are a product of the smaller intestines ! 
But, perhaps, it would be as well in an age when the marvellous is not 
so much in credit, and the healing art has come down to more moderate and 
reasonable demands than she previously sustained, not to place too implicit 
a confidence in these rare and anomalous effects of nature, but to call in 
the assistance of modern science, which, professing much less than she 
formerly did, certainly performs much more. Let us then take a view of 
the life, acquirements, and conduct of a modern physician in contrast with 
the ancient. 

Dr. Hope, the subject of this memoir, certainly had no chance of 
marrying a princess, secing his statue erected at Waterloo-place, 
opposite the College, or having a gift from the King of all the 
royal domains in Cornwall. Yet the perusal of his life may be of 
interest, and even of benefit. It is the life of an able and accomplished 
person who was cut off in the midst of an extensive and increasing 
practice, while his knowledge and experience were becoming daily 
more justly estimated, and the resources of his mind more fully de- 
veloped. ‘The general reader will find a valuable truth embodied in this 
history, that success is nearly independent of chance or fortune, if only 
due means are taken and persevered in. That in most cases the unsuc- 
cessful wi!] find the causes of failure, not in the world but in themselves ; 
and that the old adage, ‘Labor omnia vincit improbus,” is a poetical 
expression of an absolute and irresistible truth. The medical student will 
also imbibe, with this lesson of wisdom, much additional information. It 
will enable him to pursue, and trace step by step, the gradual and certain 
advancement of the subject of this memoir from unknown and unassisted 
obscurity to fame and fortune; he will see with what toil of mind and 
thought, and therefore, with what certainty, every advance was made in the 
arduous profession he had chosen; with what unwearied accuracy of 
observation and soundness of reasoning and reflection, he was acquiring the 
solid materials of his future skill ; and how in time that painfully acquired 
power, instead of appearing the slow result of incessant thought, assumed 
the character of an intuitive instinctive faculty, which showed itself in a 
discernment and experience that could at once distinguish and separate 
the primary and essential phenomena presented to it, in a delicate and 
sensitive touch which could detect the incipient rudiments and mysterious 
infancy of disease, and in that fine sagacity * which would seem almost 
to penetrate into the remote causes of vitality, and disclose the very secrets 
ofnature herself. Such is the reward of well-applied industry, united to fair 
and good natural talents, excited by honourable ambition, and guided and 
strengthened by just and virtuous principles, and such we believe to be 
exhibited in the history of the life of which we are about to trace a faint 
outline from the original. 

Dr. James Hope, we are informed, attained great eminence and large 
practice at an age (40) when most physicians are only beginning to be 
thought of, and his success was not owing to patronage, or any fortunate 
accidents, but to his talents, his industry, and his character. Yet, says 
his biographer, 





* Cette justesse de raison, cette sagacité froide qui d’ apres l’ensemble des données, 
sait tenir les resultats avec precision, ne suffit pas au medicin: il lui faut encore cette 
espece d’ instinct qui devine dans un malade la maniere dont il est affect¢é, &c, v, 
Cabanis, I. 60. 
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‘Ere such eminence was attained, the 

ounds on which it had been sought had 
teats entirely changed, and ambition 
had given place to a far different principle 
ofaction. Religion had become the main- 
apring of all his exertions, and the resting- 
place of all his hopes, and the instance 
shows forcibly how poor are the motives 
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of action which this world can afford, when 
generous aspirations so early satisfied, 
worldly hopes so early realised, are ac- 
knowledged to be insufficient sources of 
happiness, unstable guides to conduct, 
and all voluntarily and deliberately placed 
in subordination to the dictates of Chis- 
tianity.”’ 


Dr. Hope was a tenth child of a family of twelve, and was born at 
Stockport, 23 Feb. 1801. His father was a manufacturer and merchant 
at that place, and retired with a fortune of 4000/. per annum, to Prestbury 
Hall, in Cheshire. He lived to a sound vigorous old age, walking twenty 
miles a day till he was near 85. His mother’s age was 67 at her de- 
cease; but the family did not inherit this parental power of constitu- 
tion. Eleven of Mr. Hope’s children arrived at years of maturity, and 
from their earliest childhood were so remarkable for their healthy appear- 
ance that their lives were constantly chosen for insertion in leases. This 
early promise, however, proved delusive. Five died under the age of 25 ; 
two others, including Dr. Hope, died at 40; and the four surviving mem- 
bers of the family are of a very delicate constitution. In after years, 


when Dr. Hope’s medical experience had made him competent to judge 
what might be the causes of such degeneracy in the descendants of so 
long-lived a family, he was decidedly of opinion that it could be ascribed 
in great measure to the very injudicious mode of clothing and feeding 
children, which was then too prevalent, and which was adopted by his 
mother, under the direction of a surgeon of great eminence in the town of 
Manchester. Dr. Hope believed that exposure to cold and inadequate 


nutrition in childhood sowed the seeds of disease which was developed in 
later years. This opinion was the result of his own medical experience 
and of physiological observation on animals, in which tubercular disease 
may be produced by a similar mode of treatment ; and, as five out of eight 
of Mr. Hope's children died of tubercular disease, the instance of this 
family strikingly verifies the analogy between the causes of disease in man 
and in the inferior animals. Of the three children who had not tubercular 
disease, one died in infancy, and the two others suffered from severe and 
undue exposure to which they had been subjected, since before the age of 
twenty they fell victims to acute rheumatism, terminating in one with in- 
flammation of the heart. 
James Hope, at the age of six or seven years, was placed with the Cu- 
rate of Prestbury, the Rev. Mr. Monkhouse, and from that early age dis- 
layed the character of a studious and intelligent boy. His hand-writing 
was beautifully correct, and he drew maps with singular elegance. A 
chart of a history of England is still extant, about a yard square, done at 
the age of nine, and so admirably written, as well as coloured, as not to be 
distinguishable from engraving. At the same time of life he was found read- 
ing the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments by stealth, under a table ; andeven 
at the age of eight his father found him perusing Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and having chid him for poring over a book he could not understand, took 
the book from him, while the boy could not comprehend the reason of the 
reproof, as he felt himself much interested in the story. But his eager- 
ness for knowledge is more strikingly shown in the delight he expressed 
in reading Parkes’s Chemical Catechism ; he was actually fascinated with 
the science, and began to perform many of the experiments described in 
the book, though he was much vexed at not being able to form sulphuric 
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gas, or make gunpowder. He was soon after removed to the grammar- 
school at Knutsford, where he learned the rudiments of the classics, and 
acquired the elements of geometry. One circumstance in reference to 
this school he always alluded to in after-life with great approbation, viz., 
that the proceedings of the day commenced with reading two or three 
chapters of the Bible, and thus, he conceived, the foundation was laid for 
that knowledge of the Scriptures which diffused its influence over the rest 
of his life. After spending two years at this school, J. Hope was placed 
under the care of the Rey. 8. J. Weidemann, who reared a few elder boys, 
to fit them for college. To this period of his life he looked back with 
great satisfaction as a period in which he gained much general know- 
ledge, and that expansion of intellect which made his subsequent labours 
comparatively easy. On afterwards going to a public school, such was 
the diversity of his youthful attainments, that he was called a walking dic- 
tionary, or ‘ an odd fellow, that knew everything.” At the age of fourteen 
he was removed to the Macclesfield Grammar School, then celebrated for 
the learning of the master, Dr. Davies, who his pupil called the prince of 
pedagogues, and who possessed very high classical acquirements. Here 
he studied hard, and got up at four in the morning to read Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Hope’s memory was both quick and retentive, and on one 
occasion only was he ever turned back from his class. His temperament 
was at this time described as thoughtful and quiet. Yet he was in as 
high repute in the playground as in the school ; he possessed strength and 
activity ; in running, leaping, boxing, and swimming, he was not easily 
beaten ; like Sir H. Davy, he was fond of trout-fishing, and made his 
own lines and rods, and also, like his illustrious contemporary, he pursued 
his attachment to this sport through life, and was an adept of the first 
order. At this school he continued till he was near eighteen, and there he 
indulged the hope of continuing his studies at the university ; but his father 
wished him to be a merchant. This design he however strongly opposed, 
reminding his father of his promise that his sons should choose their own 
professions. ‘The father reluctantly yielded, and, though the opportunity 
was lost of securing rooms and entering at college, young Hope, while he 
remained at home, steadily pursued his studies, and for the first time read 
the classical writers of Lis own country. After he had spent a year at home 
his father proposed that he should be a physician ; his prejudices respect« 
ing this profession were gradually removed, and he consented to make 
trial of it, on the distinct condition that he should be allowed to practise in 
London. As it was desirable that he should graduate at one of the universi- 
ties, he was sent to Oxford, where his elder brother was a member of University 
College : but after residing for a year and half, without being able to enter, 
he was recalled home. In October 1820 he went to Edinburgh to com- 
mence his medical studies ; he entered first into the study of anatomy, a 
branch of study which was very disagreeable to him, and it took some 
years to overcome his repugnance to it; but he took Dr. Baillie as his 
model of imitation, and, finding the great knowledge which that eminent 
physician possessed of morbid anatomy, he applied himself to it, and 
already planned a work on the subject, illustrated by drawings. It is 
here observed by his biographer, “that he did not fall into the error com- 
monly imputed to the French of following mere morbid anatomy—the 
science of the dissecting-room—for itself, but he studied post mortem ape 
pearances in reference to the previous symptoms ; and in these, as in all 
his other studies, he cultivated science merely as a foundation of practical 
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knowledge, and in subserviency to it.” Here he employed himself with 
his usual diligence, making remarks and notes in the medical works 
studied by him, and distinguishing himself as a ready and correct speaker 
in the debates of a medical society to which he belonged. It was his 
connection with this society that first turned his attention to selection of 
the diseases of the heart as the subject of his chief investigation. He 
wrote a paper on the subject which was highly applauded, and a wish was 
expressed that it might some day be expanded into a book. He used to 
say, that this first led him to give the subject particular attention, and to 
his knowledge of which he owed in after-life most of his well-earned fame. 

In February 1824 he was elected to the office of house physician to the 
Royal Edinburgh Infirmary ; this preferment was too valuable to be neg- 
lected, and induced him to relinquish all further thoughts of taking a 
degree at an English university, though he afterwards found reason to 
regret his choice ; and, had he been aware of the strong feeling operating 
in the profession in favour of Fellows of the College of Physicians—a rank 
which, under ordinary circumstances, was attainable only by graduates of 
the English Universities, or of Trin. Coll. Dublin—he would not have 
ventured thus to place himself at a disadvantage. He also accepted the 
office of house surgeon, which he was the more induced not to refuse, as he 
heard the surgeons remark on the ignorance of physicians in surgery. He 
used in after-life to say, though he restricted himself rigidly to medicine, 
as a regular physician must do, that his knowledge of surgery was of the 
greatest use to him, and gave him a confidence which he could never 
otherwise have enjoyed. ‘The two years he spent at the Edinburgh Infir- 
mary, he often observed, were the two most valuable years of his life, as he 
literally lived at the bedside of his patients, and had unlimited observation 
of disease. In August 1825 he delivered an inaugural thesis on aneurism 
of the aorta, and he passed one of the best examinations of that year. In 
the intervals of professional study, he practised music and painting; he 
had a very accurate ear, and was remarkable * for the richness and variety 
of his tone on the flute. In painting he was such a proficient, that a 
small picture of his was thought worthy of a place in Lord Hope’s collec- 
tion, and another in the possession of Professor Monro, both collectors 
and connoisseurs in the art. When he got into practice he dismissed his 
flute ; but his proficiency in drawing was of professional use to him, for he 
made all the sketches of his morbid anatomy hiimself. His collection ac- 
cumulated in the space of ten years to tle number of three or four 
hundred, and composed examples of almost every change of structure. In 
1825 he left Edinburgh, having spent five years in the University with 
great profit, and high reputation. In January 1826 he went to London, 
and entered St. Bartholomew’s hospital, partly on account of the character 
of its leading surgeons, including the name of Abernethy,} assuredly the 
greatest surgeon of his day, and partly because his friends Dr. Charles 
and Dr. Julius of Richmond were attached to that institution. In the 
Spring of 1826 he passed his examination, and Mr. Cline soon dismissed 





* ‘It is a striking fact, that a number of the best auscultators excelled on the 
violoncello, and have been musical amateurs ; whereas persons who cannot distinguish 
one tune from another, ave almost incompetent as auscultators.’”’ P. 32. 

+ We wish the writer of the Life of Abernethy in the New Biographical Dic- 
tionary had been a little more communicative regarding his ‘private life, as well as 
his professional skill. We have heard eminent persons speak of him asa first-rate 
operator, though singular in his manner of holding his instruments. 
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him, saying,—“ You know your profession, Sir ; we need not detain you.”* 
As soon as the examination was over he went to Paris, and there spent 
one of the most laborious years of his life, beginning every day at the 
early hour of five in the morning, as is the custom of the hospitals at 
Paris. He settled at La Charité, and M. Chomel, the clinical professor, 
made him one of his clerks. He continued his drawings of morbid ana- 
tomy with great diligence, and in July 1827 left Paris for a pedestrian 
tour in Switzerland, with a friend. He afterwards went on to Italy, 
visited the chief cities, not neglecting the medical schools and hospitals, 
wintered at Rome, and formed an acquaintance with the distinguished 
Roman Professor Tagliabo, who used to say, ‘‘ Siamo quasi fratelli 
insieme.” 

In Feb. 1828 he commenced his return to England, and had at Florence a 
tempting offer to accept the situation of physician to Lord Burghersh, worth 
at least 1000/. a year; but his mind was bent on London, and he declined 
it. In June of the same year he was again in England, and visited his 
friends in England and Scotland. In the meantime a change had come 
over his father’s character ; the loss of three daughters, of his eldest son, 
of his wife, who had been for nearly half a century his companion, and 
very severe pecuniary losses, had bowed down his spirit, and extinguished 
his former pride of family honour and distinction. The old man had pro- 


mised his son his advice on his entrance into his professional life, and 
one day, before Dr. Hope was to leave home, he walked out with his 
father, who, after talking on indifferent subjects, suddenly stopped, 
and said with an air of dignity, ‘‘ Now, James, I will give you the advice I 
promised, and if you follow it, you will be sure to succeed in your profes- 


sion. First. Never keep a patient ill longer than you can possibly help. 
Secondly. Never take a fee to which you do not feel yourself to be justly 
entitled. Thirdly. Always pray for your patients.” A short time before 
his death, Dr. Hope said that these maxims had been the rule of his con- 
duct, and that he could testify to their success. 

In the autumn of this year, Dr. Hope passed the college as a licentiate ; 
and on the 8th Dec. 1828, took possession of his house in Lower Seymour 
Street, the same which he continued to inhabit till he retired from practice. 
It appears, however, that this situation was not prudently chosen, and 
that great attention and circumspection is requisite in fixing the locality 
of a physician’s residence in London. 


‘In the choice of this situation, he 
afterwards found reason to believe that he 
had been mistaken. He said at the close 
of his career, that it was the only error in 
professional tactics into which he had ever 
fallen. Having never been in London 
except when a student at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and where his studious 
habits made him avoid all society, he 
chose a residence in the immediate neigh- 


bourhood of that hospital. He was igno- 
rant of the strong line of demarcation 
which Oxford Street forms. He naturally 
supposed that a few yards further north 
of that barrier of fashion could not make 
much difference, especially while he was 
surrounded by so many families of rank 
and wealth, in the adjoining squares and 
streets.t He had also a further induce- 
ment fromthe promises of Mr. Mackintosh 





* By a rule of the London College of Physicians, no physician practising in 


London is permitted to be a member of the College of Surgeons. 


Dr. Hope was, 


therefore, subsequently obliged to pay a fee to the College, for permission ¢o erase his 


name from their books. 


+ Dr. Hope’s observations on the choice of a residence seem authorized by the 
practice of the leading physicians of the present day. Sir H. Halford resides in 
Curzon Street ; Dr. Chambers in Brook Street; Dr. Seymour in Charles Street, 
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to introduce him into an Indian connexion, 
with whom he had much influence, and 
who for the most part reside in this 
quarter. In a few years he was sensible 
of his mistake in this respect, and he 
would willingly have corrected it; but 
many difficulties lie in the way of a 
physician’s change of abode. Setting aside 
the inconvenience to patients from the 
country, a physician ought never to move 
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from one house to another of egual size 
and appearance ; every step must seem to 
be in advance. If it be not so, there are 
many too ready to look upon the removal 
as an indication of want of success. Such 
at least was Dr. Hope’s opinion, and this 
made him defer from year to year a step 
of which he daily felt the increasing ne- 
cessity,’’? &c. 


It is the opinion of his biographer that chance had no effect upon Dr. 


Hope’s subsequent success, and that every step of his after-life was ar- 
ranged from the first ; that he early chalked out to himself the line of 
conduct he was to follow, and that he pursued it with perseverance, till 


he had accomplished all that he had planned. 


‘‘The sole advantage which Dr. Hope 
possessed in settling in London, lay in his 
natural powers of mind, his superior 
education, and very robust constitution. 
This last he considered as an indispensable 
requisite to professional success. His 
reasons were founded on the opinion that 
natural abilities can do little without appli- 
cation ; that native talent is more equally 


distributed than might be supposed from 
the various successes of after-life; and 
that he who by dint of unbroken physical 
powers, can superadd the largest portion 
of study to his natural gifts, is certain to 
bear off the prize. It is unquestionable 
that without avery robust constitution 
Dr. Hope could not have accomplished 
all he did, especially in so short a time.” 


To counterbalance the advantages of nature and education, Dr. Hope 
lay under the disadvantage of having not taken a degree at an English 
university, consequently of not being a fellow of the College of Physicians ; 


he had no private friendships to assist him—no medical acquaintance to 
extend his fame ; he stood quite alone, “‘ and to his professional merits 
only, under Providence, could he look for success.” ‘To obtain practice 
through the medium of professional reputation, a man must make himself 
known by his writings, by his lectures, or by attaching himself to an 
hospital. Dr. Hope resolved on adopting the latter mode of gaining 
private practice, because he considered it as the most certain and legiti- 
mate means of securing his end. 

He wanted also to bring before the public the result of his private 





Berkeley Square. Saville Row and Burlington Street are favourite residences, and we 
recollect only two physicians of any practice north of Oxford Street, i. e. Dr. A. T. 
Thomson of Hinde Street, Manchester Square, and Dr. W. Philip, of Cavendish 
Square. The elder Dr. Warren lived in Argyle Street, which would not be called 
a favourable residence now, being on the wrong side of Regent Street. But Hanover 
Square and George Street are the residence of the Royal Physicians. To surgeons, 
the locality does not seem of so much consequence, and they are more widely dispersed. 
Sir Astley Cooper lived in Spring Gardens; Mr. Abernethy in Bedford Row, (this 
was convenient for his hospital); Mr. Laurence in Westminster; Sir Anthony 
Carlisle in Portland Place. But in another profession the choice of a residence 
is scarcely of less consequence. No clergyman who has to rise solely by his talents 
and attention to duties should reside in an agricultural county ; but he should go 
where preferment is in the hands not of a single patron, but of the inhabitants—as 
corporations, &c. We have known success and failure much to be attributed to this 
single cause. The inhabitants of the country, as the farmers, labourers, look to the 
clergyman as a superior, as a landed proprietor and the patron of the poor, and as 
one independent of the exertions of their influence, and superior to it. The inhabi- 
tants of towns and cities consider him as their companion, adviser, and friend, and are 
zealous in promoting his interest. In both cases we are presuming the parties are attached 
to the Church and Minister, and the distinction we have drawn will be found correct. 
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studies, and he assigned to himself the execution of two works which he 
had long planned: viz. a Treatise on Diseases of the Heart, and a com- 
plete work on Morbid Anatomy, illustrated by plates, and for the com- 
pletion of these works he allotted seven years. Meanwhile, to gain more 
experience and exercise his knowledge, he attached himself to St. George’s 
Hospital, and he considered that, if he gained a reputation within its 
precincts, it must be an introduction to the first practice in the metropolis ; 
but as, in case of an election, there were many candidates already in the 
field, he desired in the interval to be physician to the Marylebone In- 
firmary. That post was then held by Dr. Hooper, whose advanced age 
and declining health made it probable that a vacancy would soon occur. 
Besides offering a field of observation which Dr. Hope held to be un- 
‘equalled, a salary of about 500/. a-year was attached to this office, which 
made it no undesirable a situation for a junior physician. He also estab- 
lished a private dispensary in 1829 in connexion with the Portman 
Square and Harley Street District Visiting Societies, and became so 
popular among the poor in the neighbourhood, that he calculated he must 
have seen a thousand patients annually. He held this dispensary till he 
was appointed to the Marylebone Infirmary, in November 1831. 

Dr. Hope owed his introduction to society in London entirely to his friend 
Mr. Mackintosh, yet he found that it was but of little assistance to him in 
professional advancement. Where he was received as a visitor, he was 
seldom consulted as a physician. One thought him too young ; another could 
not think of employing an unmarried man ; a third was already provided with 
a medical adviser, in whom he had confidence. Besides, it may be ob- 
served, that when a man becomes known as an agreeable man in society, 
as a musical performer, as an artist, as an adept in general science,—in 
fact, as anything but a professional man, he loses his chance of securing 
a patient, almost in the same ratio as he gains popularity. Dr. Hope used 
to remark that his friends and acquaintance were among the last to dis- 
cover his professional merits ; and if any of them became his patients, he 
had not the same influence over them as he had on others. He used to 
tell an anecdote illustrative of this opinion. A gentleman, an old friend 
of Mr. Hope’s family, lived for several years within a few doors of him, 
but never dreamt of trusting his life in the hands of a young man like Dr. 
Hope. This gentleman having been taken dangerously ill at Glasgow, 
was recommended by his medical adviser to come to town, in order to 
consult Dr. Hope. ‘ What!” said the old gentleman, “ you do not mean 
the man next door to whom I have lived for so many years.” He came 
however, and with great naiveté repeated the story himself, laughing at 
the notion of having been obliged to travel to Glasgow, to discover the 
merits of his neighhour in London. 

As Dr. Hope did not form an high estimate of the assistance to be 
derived from social or friendly intercourse in his professional advancement, 
so in another point he has also found reason to differ from the opinions 
which are generally received. It is said, and with much confidence in the 
justness of the assertion, that a physician should marry early, and that his 
practice will be benefited by his appearing as a married man. Dr. Hope 
at one time shared in this opinion, but it was so corrected by experience 
that he was in the habit of warning his young friends against being led 
into a similar error. He rather advised, if they were influenced by con- 
siderations of policy, to defer forming this connexion, so important to their 
future happiness and welfare, till an increased practice and an established 
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name should enable them to do it with more advantage. Before his mar- 
riage he confessed that he believed the assertions of those who professed 
their willingness to have employed him had he not been single, and who 
gave him to understand that a change in his situation would be advan- 
tageous to his prospects ; but he found that this event made no addition 
to his practice, and that the hopes held out to him were fallacious. Ata 
later period he observed that the patients who came to him on professional 
grounds alone, neither inquired nor cared about the matter. Dr. Hope 
also eschewed another device, which is said to be sometimes adopted to 
force a practice, of giving dinners to apothecaries, students, and other 
offsets of the great family of Esculapius ; and he considered it also impru- 
dent to set up a carriage at the commencement of a man’s professional 
career, or in any other way to enter on a scale of expense. Immediately 
after settling in Seymour Street, he became a pupil and governor 
of St. George's Hospital; the former in order to gain knowledge and 
experience, the latter with a view to his future election as physician to 
the hospital. He now concentrated all his powers and thoughts to the 
attainment of professional success ; he even discarded what are generally 
considered the natural and elegant recreations of the hours of leisure ; his 
pencil and his flute were laid aside ; he denied himself a newspaper or any 
book of general interest, devoting his undivided time to the completion of 
his projected works on diseases of the heart and morbid anatomy. Asa 
senior pupil he was soon noticed for his activity and regular application 
and attendance. He was always to be seen with his stethoscope, his 
note-book, and the ink-bottle attached to his button.* At that time the 
physician of St. George's had no clinical clerks, and the taking of notes 
was much neglected. On intermediate days, when Dr. Chambers did not 
attend, he went to Marylebone Infirmary. At that time there was a strong 
prejudice among the profession, and remarkably at St. George's Hospital, 
against the use of the stethoscope, which had been recently introduced 
from Paris, and which had been injudiciously used to ascertain the diag- 
nosis of disease. Dr. Hope, however, was fully impressed with the im- 
portant use that might be made of this instrument ; he was always to be 
seen, journal and stethoscope in hand, at the bed-side of the patient. He 
took the most minute notes, and, before proceeding to a post-mortem ex- 
amination, publicly placed his book on the table that it might be read by 
all. His diagnosis was invariably correct. Attention was soon drawn 
towards him, and all intelligent and candid men acknowledged the utility 
of the instrument in the investigation of disease. On this head an anec- 
dote is told, which may be considered as decisive of the point at issue. 
Dr. considered the theory to be unsound, and said it was time to put 
a stop to such unscientific proceedings. He said that he would choose 
half a dozen cases, write the diagnosis, and defy all the auscultating gen- 
tlemen, with their pipes, to throw more light on the cases than he had 
done. The challenge was accepted by Dr. Hope. A case was chosen. 
Dr. said it was hydrothorax. Dr. Hope wrote down “ Hypertrophy 
and dilatation of the heart. Hydropericardium. Little, if any, hydro- 
thorax. Lungs gorged and emphysematous.” The patient died, a 





* The last scholar whom we remember with this learned and once general badge of 
the penman and man of letters, was Professor Porson, who was, moreover, very 
curious in the composition of his ink, which, I think, he said he made himself. 
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post-mortem examination took place, and every atom of Hope's diagnosis 
was verified. He continued, during this time, his researches on diseases 
of the heart, on the action of which he made very curious and profound 
researches ; indeed, his biographer says, 


‘These experiments, whether con- 
sidered in reference to the importance of 
the practical points which they were to 
elucidate, the ingenuity with which they 
were devised, or the cautious and saga- 
cious manner in which they were con- 


ducted, deservedly rank as the most im- 
portant experimental researches connected 
with medicine which have been instituted 
for many years, and have conferred, by 
universal consent, the very highest repu- 
tation on the author.”’ 


Dr. Hope’s diligence and endurance of labour was very considerable, 
and he completed his work in one year, though it was a volume of above 
600 pages. It had long been bis custom to work, with little intermission, 
from seven in the morning till twelve at night ; but when once engaged in 
any work of interest, he seemed not to feel fatigue or to know where to 
stop. When writing this book he frequently sat up half through the 
night. When completing it he often rose at three in the morning. On 
one occasion he rose at three, wrote without cessation till five the following 
morning, then went to bed, and at nine o'clock Mrs. Hope, for he had been 
married a few months before, was at his bed-side, writing to his dictation, 
while he breakfasted! ‘This was, indeed, a specimen of labor improbus et 
indefessus, the enduring power of a mind habituated to control, and deter- 
mined on success. The work met with a very favourable reception, was 


translated into German, and found its way into Italy, where, it is said, the 
medical literature of other countries is little cultivated or known. In 
October 1831 Dr. Hooper resigned the office of physician to the Maryle- 


bone Infirmary. Dr. Hope stood against eight other candidates, his 
seniors both in age and professional standing. His most formidable one was 
Dr. Sims. Hope was successful by the advantage of one vote; but, as 
two physicians were now appointed in the room of one, the board directed 
that they should stand on an equality. The profits of the situation were 
of course diminished by being divided, and the number of pupils was un- 
expectedly limited to one or two each. There were many annoyances 
accompanying his situation in this infirmary, chiefly arising from the 
ignorance and obstinacy of the board of guardians, but to Hope it was 
counterbalanced by the number of patients, and by the marked and severe 
character of the diseases brought before him. In 1832 he persuaded 
Messrs. Whittaker and Co. to undertake the publication of hs Morbid 
Anatomy on terms which he considered advantageous, but which did not 
hold out much prospect of pecuniary profit from medical works. The 
author was to provide all the drawings and lithography, and the publishers 
were to be at the expense of printing and colouring of the plates. After 
paying their own expenses, the booksellers agreed to divide the profits 
with the author. When three years had elapsed Dr. Hope received from 
them abort 60/. and, which was of more importance, his work met 
with a favourable reception from the public. The drawings were all 
his own, and the plates of many of the copies were entirely coloured by 
himself. In addition to these labours Dr. Hope gave lectures on diseases 
of the chest at his private house, which were well attended ; but, notwith- 
standing his labours, his health was unusually good. He hardly had a 
day's illness, and would walk with ease twenty miles a-day when in the 
country, and led on by his favourite diversion of trout-fishing. Indeed, if 
at any time overworked, a day or two spent in the country in sports and 
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exercise was sufficient to restore him. 


twenty-four hours without stopping and without fatigue. 
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He once made a hurried journey of 
It was about 


this time of his life that an intimate* friend has thus described him, and 
such are the touches that are decisive of the truth. 


*¢ T think it was in the autumn of 1828, 
soon after Dr. Hope had returned from 
the continent, that I first met him at Rich- 
mond. His conversation, full of interest- 
ing thought and information, and his 
manners, indicative of a peculiarly amia- 
ble and gentle disposition, did not fail at 
once to attract my regard. It was about 
the end of this year that I first went to 
stay with him. I was struck with the 
remarkable power he possessed of concen- 
trating his mind at once on any subject to 
which he turned his attention. When he 
sat down to write, he could so fix his 
thoughts on his subject that he was not 
in the least disturbed by conversation or 
noise in the room, however great. When 
he had finished what he intended to do, 
he could enter, with equal interest and 
power of fixed attention, on any other 
subject to which he directed his mind. It 
was his habit to recline in an easy chair 
after dinner. Often, on such occasions, 
I have spoken to him, and, receiving no 
answer, have concluded that he was asleep ; 
when I afterwards found that he had been 
deeply occupied in pursuing a train of 
thought. When walking with him, he 
would at times become similarly ab- 
stracted. His mind was always in a high 
state of activity, and, when not engaged by 
any immediate object, seemed to be en- 
grossed with subjects relating to his pro- 
fession. This was one great secret of his 
success, as it is the great secret of the 
success of almost all those who have at- 
tained eminence in any department of 
science. Sir Isaac Newton himself, when 
asked how he made his discoveries, 
answered, ‘by always thinking about 
them ;’ and at another time he declared 
that ‘if he had done any thing, it was due 
to nothing but industry and patient 
thought.’ Dr. Hope was so strongly im- 
pressed with this idea, that he used often 
to say that natural genius will do very 
little for a man without hard labour ; 
and that almost all men who have distin- 
guished themselves in literature or science, 
have been men of diligent study. 

** But Dr. Hope’s thoughts were not so 
totally absorbed by his profession as to 


shut out other subjects. On the contrary, 
his tastes and acquirements were almost 
universal. There was no topic of import- 
ance which came in his way in which he 
did not interest himself, and on which he 
did not exercise his powers of reflecting 
and judging. He used to say that he had 
no peculiar talent or taste for any one pur- 
suit more than another, and that he found 
all equally easy when he directed the 
energies of his mind to the attainment of 
them. 

‘“‘The most remarkable feature in his 
mind and character was, I think, the un- 
common symmetry of both. His intellec- 
tual powers and his moral dispositions 
were both so finely balanced that each 
faculty and each disposition seemed to 
hold exactly its proper place, and its just 
proportion among the rest. He had a 
considerable share of imagination, but 
it was so kept in check by the predomi- 
nating influence of a sound judgment, that 
it never transgressed the rules of a correct 
and refined taste. His temper was calm 
and even, seldom greatly elevated or de- 
pressed. Nothing like passion or violent 
feeling ever shewed itself during the whole 
period of my acquaintance with him. 
Reason seemed to hold constant and un- 
disputed sway over all his faculties and 
feelings. Though, at that time, he was 
not in the habit of saying much on the 
subject of personal religion, yet it was 
evident that his mind was very much 
under its influence. He used to attend 
very regularly at Long Acre Chapel, which 
was about two miles from his house, to 
hear the late Mr. Howels, to whose minis- 
try he was much attached. He took an 
interest in district visiting, and other 
societies for the religious improvement of 
the lower classes ; and the high standard 
of conscientious and correct moral feeling 
which evidently ruled his conduct and de- 
portment, was such as seldom, if ever, 
exists, except when it is the result of re- 
ligious principle. To one of these so- 
cieties, I believe, he gave his professional 
services gratuitously. Afterwards, his 
religious character became much more 
evident and decided.’’ 


It is at this part of the narrative that the religious feelings and opinions 


of Dr. Hope are more prominently brought forward and discussed. 


It 


was in Paris, 1826-7, that he was first led to hear evangelical preaching. 








* The Rev. John Rate, of Trevery in Cornwall. 
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He accompanied Dr. Nairne to the chapel of Mr. Lewis Way. With his 
preaching Dr. Hope was delighted, and was a regular attendant during the 
rest of his stay, and when he returned home his character had taken a 
decidedly religions impression. On Sunday he studied with the same 
ardour that he had done on other days ; but the subject was changed. He 
attended divine service twice or thrice; he wrote notes on sermons, 
analysed Paley’s Evidences, and evinced the utmost care and caution in 
receiving even the fundamental doctrines of religion. ‘ You do not know 
(he writes to Dr. Burder) with what anxious timidity and diffident labour 
others are permitted to acquire a distinct view of the first elements.” His 
reading was chiefly confined to the Bible, on which exclusively he pro- 
fessed to found his religious faith and practice. He used to think, in 
later years, that a blessing attended a conscientious though partial ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and when he kept it more strictly he attributed 
to it many of the blessings which he enjoyed. ‘The details of his daily 
life at this time prove the advantages derived from a regular and full occu- 
pation of his time. He breakfasted at seven ; during this and his other 
meals he generally read, and after breakfast continued his studies till one. 
From one o’clock to three he was in St. George’s Hospital or in the dis- 
pensary. He then paid visits to his private patients and returned home, 
when he recommenced his studies, and, with no other relaxation but dinner, 
continued them till midnight. When he obtained a larger practice his 
hours of study were necessarily curtailed, but his mental exertion and 
activity remained the same ; and neither his long-established habits nor 
his sense of duty permitted a moment of time to be unemployed. On the 
10th of March 1831 he married Miss Anne Fulton, the daughter of an 
Irish gentleman, a very happy match ; except that Dr. Hope complained that 
he could not now read at dinner time, and that, in compliment to his 
wife, he was obliged to converse a little after dinner was over. “ His 
meals,” he said, “* were irrecoverably lost to medical studies.” This was 
certainly a serious drawback on matrimonial happiness, but Dr. Hope 
ingeniously removed it in part by inducing Mrs. Hope to read interestin 
works, and to repeat her analysis to him when the social meal had closed. 
Dr. Hope had more practice in the first year he had settled in London 
than he expected. On Dr. Holland's inquiry of him how he got on, and 
Dr. Hope’s mentioning the sum he had made, Dr. Holland said, “ It does 
not signify how much or how little you have made; but what connexions 
have you formed, and what hold are you gaining on your patients’ confi- 
dence ?”’ Dr. Hope saw the force of this observation, and perceived what 
was to be the aim of his conduct, and the criterion of his future success. 
Owing to the removal of some families whom he attended, his practice was 
less in the second and third years than in the first, and he clearly saw the 
uncertainty attending practice depending on private connexions and the 
recommendations of partial friendship. It was from the publication of 
his Treatise on Diseases of the Heart in Nov. 1831, a work which rapidly 
spread his reputation, that the commencement of a regular practice may 
be dated. He had two patients sent him from Gibraltar and Corfu ; he 
was consulted by physicians and surgeons of eminence ; and from this period 
his practice never fluctuated, but rapidly and progressively increased till 
he left town a few weeks before his death. In May 1834, owing to the 
severe illness of Dr. Chambers, an assistant physician was appointed at St. 
George’s Hospital. Six candidates started, independent of Dr. Williams, 
After a very tedious canvass all, except Dr, Dunlap and Dr. Hope, suc- 
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cessively retired. The election took place in November, and Dr. Hope 
succeeding by a majority of two to one,* resigned the situation he 
held at the Marylebone Infirmary. 

Scarcely six years had elapsed since Dr. Hope came to London with 
but one acquaintance, and since he had marked out for himself a path of 
ambition and labour. He had allotted seven years for the accomplish- 
ment of his great works on scientific subjects ; these, however, were com- 
pleted before the time, and he had also attained a situation which was 
supposed of necessity to lead to that of physician to the hospital, while at — 
the same time he felt ‘* that he had not one professional friend whom he 
believed tobe sincerely interested in his success, and towhom he could apply 
for advice in any emergency.” He seems indeed to have looked on the 
situation of a young physician with no favourable eyes ; he felt that 
jealousy and misrepresentation surrounded his path ; and that nothing 
less than the utmost prudence and caution could render him secure. He 
kept copies of every letter he wrote or received on professional business, 
and experience proved to him that he had not exercised any unnecessary 
prudence. In after years, he used to speak of the labour and anxiety 
which must be inseparable from the career of a physician aiming at pro- 
fessional honours. When talking of the future profession of his eldest 
son, he invariably added with warmth, “ I could not have the cruelty to 
bring him up to my own profession.”+ Dr. Hope entered into his pro- 
fession, with a somewhat exaggerated notion of its profits. He had been 
led into the belief that the first twenty physicians in the metropolis 
divided about 80,0002. a year between them, and that a successful physi- 
cian might hope to be established in good practice in five years. From 
such golden dreams, a conversation with two of the elder sons of Escula- 
pius soon awaked him. Dr. Chambers told him that it was impossible 
for any man who did not keep a carriage to make more than 500/. a year 
at the most, and from Sir H. Halford he learnt that if he made 1000J. per 
annum by the time he was forty, he might feel certain of rising to the 

‘ first eminence. Dr. Hope’s career terminated at the age of forty, and he 
was then making four times as much as Sir Henry bad led him to expect ; 
certainly, from whatever cause arising, his early success was indisputable, 
and in ali probability firmly established. He now wisely remitted something 





* We recommend, in a second edition, the whole paragraph at pp. 114, 115, relating 
to the subject of the Sunday canvass, to be omitted. Though without the design of 
being offensive to the feelings of the persons concerned, it would certainly not be 
agreeable, and it is flippantly expressed. 

+ On this point, however, we may presume his opinion had once been different, for 
in one of his lectures in Aldersgate Street, he says to his pupils, ‘‘ I congratulate 
you on the choice of a profession. It is certainly arduous, laborious, and respon- 
sible. But what profession has not its drawbacks? The Jawyer rises to eminence 
through a path infinitely more dreary, and tedious, and doubtful than yours. The 
merchant fills his coffers at the risk of reverses which may lay him irrecoverably pros- 
trate. You have a profession to which the path is strewn with flowers—all its 
studies are delightful ; a profession which will support you in comfort and respecta- 
bility with little risk ; a profession which is not surpassed in the pleasure which it 
affords by the energetic exercise of the highest faculties of the mind,’’ &c. P. 182. 
And see also, p. 189. ‘‘ Let me congratulate you on the profession you have chosen,’’ 
&c. How are we to account for such striking variation of opinion, except by consi- 
dering how differently the same objects appear when viewed in hours of tranquillity 
and satisfaction with ourselves, or under the influence of disappointment, irritation, 
and melancholy? Besides the students Aad already chosen their profession, and it 
was wise and kind to encourage them. 
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of his former intense application ; he rose between seven and eight o'clock, 
and retired to rest at the latest at eleven ; and, knowing that no one can 
spring suddenly to the head of his profession, he determined to wait quietly 
till his turn should come. Yet, with increasing practice, he was still pursu- 
ing his medical investigations ; he added largely to the third edition of his 
Diseases of the Heart, and he made investigations also on diseases of the 
brain ; and his exertions for the next five years, as assistant physician to 
St. George’s, were greater than any previous labours he had undergone.* 
He delivered lectures on forensic medicine, and on the diseases of the 
chest, and unfortunately he got entangled in a dispute with Dr. Williams, 
regarding some experiments jointly made by them on the pathology of the 
heart, and which dissolved a friendship of ten years’ standing ; but we do 
not enter into any details of the circumstances, as they have long passed 
away, and as we have also heard that certain statements on the side of 
Dr. Williams should be received before a proper judgment can be 
formed. Ia 1835 he repeated his lectures, and being more disengaged 
than he had formerly been, renewed his acquaintance with literature and 
science, and even became an eager politician. He gave the early hours 
of the morning to the education of his nephew; he then saw his patients 
at home, visited those abroad, and did not return till six or seven, and 
as soon as dinner was finished, he resumed his reading till bed time. His 
studies, his biographer says, were of a grave kind, and he was only 
ignorant when light and frivolous literature was the subject of discourse. 

The book which afforded him what he called “ a greater treat” than 
he had ever known, was Napier’s Peninsular War. He not only read but 
studied the work, and having something of the soldier in him, (for he had 
been in the Cheshire troop of Yeomanry,) he longed to be versed in 
military tactics, and obtained from his friends a list of works which he 
proposed reading, when the approach of disease turned his attention to 
other subjects. It appears that he had been accused by his rivals of an im- 
moderate ambition, which made him sacrifice health, and ease, and every 
other enjoyment to professional advancement ; but it is observed by the 
writer of his life, that the character of the works which he selected for his 
perusal, and the range of information which they contained, show at once 
his desire of knowledge, and refute the supposition that he never looked 
beyond his professional aims and prospects. In 1836 Dr. Marshall Hall 
resigned the lectureship on practice of Physic at the Aldersgate School 
of Medicine, and it was offered to Dr. Hope. He accepted it, and an 
account of some differences which it occasioned with the lecturer at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital is given in the biography. Of his qualification as 
a lecturer, some account is given by one who attended his course. 


‘* He possessed all the highest attri- 
butes of a good professor. The analysis 
and division of his subjects was clear, 
comprehensive, and precise. During the 
entire series all the powers of his mind 
were brought into action, and the im- 
mense mass of facts and observations col- 
lected by himself were presented to the 
class, and placed in luminous apposition 


with all the leading opinions of the day. 
He was gifted with a singularly pleasing 
elegance of language, and a remarkable 
precision and felicity of expression, which 
gave him a peculiar aptitude for tuition ; 
and with all these qualities he conjoined a 
generosity and amiability of disposition 
which won for him the collective admira- 
tion and affections of his pupils. The 





* The total number of patients for the five years mentioned, amounted to 41,852, 
of which Dr. Hope saw about 20,000, or nearly one half, or above ten patients a day 


for the whole period. 
Gent. Maa, VoL, XIX. 
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benches of his theatre were crowded every 
evening, and among his auditors were fre- 
quently noticed his brother professors 
and other distinguished members of the 
profession. There was one striking cha- 
racteristic of his lectures which ought not 
to be passed by. Being himself a firm 
and devoted Christian, he never lost an 
opportunity of infusing Christian princi- 
ples into his lectures, and admonished 
his auditors, in his farewell discourse, 
that medical science, like all other science, 
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was only the investigation of subordinate 
and minor causes and effects, all ulti- 
mately dependent on one great first cause, 
God. He implored them not to follow 
the fashionable insanity of the day, and 
for the sake of being styled esprits forts 
belie the sacred faith of Christianity, but 
with a solemn earnestness, which no de- 
scription can paint, demanded of them 
first to examine those evidences which had 
carried conviction to the mind of a Bacon, 
a Newton, a Locke, a Descartes.”’ 


At the close of the first session, he received an address of thanks from 


his pupils, and after holding the appointment three years, he resigned it 
on being appointed physician to St. George’s Hospital. About this time, 
he declined canvassing for the appointment of the lectureship of the prac- 
tice of Physic at University College, on the expected resignation of Dr. 
Elliotson, as he did not approve of the principles of the institution. But, 
being on this subject, we must give a portion of an extract from the com- 


mencement of an introductory lecture given in October 1836. 


“ The teacher of the practice of physic 
(and of the practice of surgery) undertakes 
a task of greater responsibility, I think, 
than teachers in other departments. The 
practice of physic is, as it were, the last 
and single link of the manifold chain of 
medical science. If thislink be unsound, 
vain is the strength—unavailing the tem- 
per of the previous chain. You may be 
expert anatomists, profound physiologists, 
scientific chemists, learned botanists, ex- 
perienced pathologists, adepts in natural 


science, elegant scholars—accomplished 
in every department of knowledge subser- 
vient to medicine ; yet, if your knowledge 
of the practice of physic be unsound—if 
that last medium which brings you in 
contact with your patient be unsubstantial, 
futile are your proud acquirements. You 
are no better than Horace’s statuary, who 
could make the nails and the hair and 
other details, but was 

‘ Infelix operis summA, quia ponere totum 

Nesciet.’ ”’ 


Dr. Hope, in his own person, exemplified the advice which he gave on this 
subject ; for in one of his lectures in Aldersgate Street he mentioned that, 
to qualify himself and collect materials, he had resided two years in the 
Edinburgh Infirmary as house physician, two more he spent in the hospitals 


of Paris, Bologna, Florence, and Rome. He had treated from |2,000 to 
15,000 hospital cases in this country, saw nearly 3000 post mortem exa- 
minations, made 500 or 600 drawings, and written 30 volumes of cases. 
In 1838 he resigned his lectureship on forensic medicine, as, by a regula- 
tion of the Apothecaries’ Company, the courses had been increased from 
thirty to fifty, and the fatigue was too great of giving so many lectures at 
a season of the year when the town was full, and the physicians in full 
business. In the summer he wrote his article on Inflammation of the Brain. 
His work at St. George’s, together with his private practice, occupied him 
so fully at this period, that he could not find time to write during the day, 
and in the evening, after having seen perhaps 140 patients at St. George’s, 
he was in such a state of nervous excitement that he was unequal to doing 
anything.* He managed to write this article on the brain by rising very 
early. At six he was at his desk, and from that time till ten he dictated 
to Mrs. Hope, not stopping for breakfast, but taking it while he composed. 
He adopted this mode of dictating because he found that it saved time by 





* We lately heard one of the most eminent physicians in London say, that by eight 
o’clock in the evening his opinion was not worth having. Such is the labour and 
excitement of a first-rate practice in the metropolis. 
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removing the distraction caused by the manual labour of writing, and al- 
lowed his thoughts to flow undisturbed. He composed with such facility 
that Mrs. Hope was supplied with matter as rapidly as she could transfer 
it to paper, and with such accuracy that the first copy, with very few cor- 
rections, was sent to press. 

It was mentioned in the commencement of this memoir, that Dr. Hope’s 
family had been remarkable for longevity, and he had reason to believe that 
he had inherited a very sound and robust constitution ; he never had recourse 
to medical assistance except once, when he applied to Dr. Chambers on 
account of an attack of lumbago. In 1836 his chest was carefully exa- 
mined by Dr. Macleod and Dr. Burnes, and neither of these gentlemen 
could detect any disease ; but in May, 1836, he had a slight cough and 
pain in his side, which, however, yielded to a blister, and he considered 
himself re-established. In the spring of 1837 he had an attack of influenza, 
which settled on his chest, and from that time he was never free from a 
slight’ cough. His daily attendance at the hospital and the care of 400 
patients precluded the necessary repose ; and in 1838 his symptoms were 
aggravated by an extremely excited state of the nervous system. When he 
came home the whole house was hushed into perfect stillness. The slightest 
sound was distressing ; nay, sometimes he was obliged to take off his own 
shoes, because as he moved in his chair he heard them creak. It was 
evident that his system was deeply affected by his great and long-continued 
professional exertions, by the anxiety of his mind, and the continued con- 
finement in which he lived. Whenever he was able to absent himself, 
his health manifestly increased ; yet the care, the science, and the intel- 
lectual labour he expended on his patients was undiminished, and he used 
to return home from the hospital so completely exhausted as to be unable 
to see any private patients. In August, 1838, he went to Scotland, and 
consulted Dr. Abercrombie, who gave a decided opinion for the necessity 
of avoiding fatigue and study. He returned home after a month’s absence 
considerably improved ; but the sick wards at St. George’s soon brought 
a recurrence of the complaint. He saw Sir James Clark, who, examining 
his chest, formed an unfavourable opinion, and advised his going abroad. 
This he could not do; and was then recommended to subject himself to 
as little fatigue as possible. To absent himself was evidently to lose his 
prospect of being physician to the hospital, and with that the fairest and 
best of his future prospects. In fact, the loss of his situation at St. George’s 
was the loss of his profession altogether. He therefore resolved to continue 
on till the spring, and if not then better, to solicit the Board for assistance. 
A statement of his labours at the hospital which he laid before the com- 
mittee will be found in his Life. In June, 1839, Dr. Chambers resigned 
the office of physician to St. George's. This was the first time that a va- 
cancy had occurred in the physicianship of the hospital since the appoint- 
ment of assistant physician, and at other hospitals it was the custom for 
the assistant physician to succeed, unless some particular objection was 
raised on the score of incapacity or neglect. But in the present case Dr. 
Williams, his former opponent, offered himself for the situation of physician ; 
the medical committee at the hospital declined collectively to interfere in 
the election, much to Dr. Hope’s surprise and disappointment. He was 
fully aware of the inequality of the contest ; that while to Dr. Williams a 
defeat would only be the loss of a situation, to him it would be the loss of 
character, fortune, and fame ; but his professional friends rallied round 
him; the profession itself was in his favour. In five days nearly 3000 
letters left Dr. Hope’s house ; one lady wrote to say that, on applying 
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to a well-known baronet for his vote, he said he was tired of hearing Dr. 
Hope’s name, in whose behalf he had already received thirty applications. 
The students, too, were his attached friends, and the aspect of affairs so 
changed, that Dr. Williams retired from the contest, and Dr. Hope was 
elected without opposition. But his victory cost him dear; the spitting 
of blood with which he had been attacked on the night of 19 June, the 
agitation and excitement of the ensuing week, the fatigue of the electicn, 
which caused him to work incessantly for five days and nights, was what 
he could not recover, and from this time he dated the final breaking-up of 
his health. The day after the election he removed his family to West End, 
a small village near Hampstead, with the intention of going there every 
evening. The duties of his new office were much lighter than those he had 
been used to, and occupied a less portion of his time ; but he received no 
benefit from the change, and he was prevented making a more distant ex- 
cursion by his attendance on a consumptive patient, committed to his care 
by a medical friend who had gone abroad. At length, however, he left 
town, and in the course of ten days spent in Yorkshire gained two pounds 
in weight. He leapt gates when out shooting, and killed five brace of birds. 
But this improvement in health was but temporary, and when he returned 
to town his cough re-appeared. 

On the 22nd of December, 1839, he was attacked with pleurisy on the 
left side of the chest, and on the 26th he was obliged to confine himself to 
bed. On the 2nd January Dr. Chambers saw him, and, two days later, 
Dr. Watson, and from the first they took a very serious view of his case. 
The following week Dr. Latham was called in, and he, conjointly with Dr. 
Watson, continued to attend him through this illness. He had been 
acquainted with both of them for fifteen years ; he entertained so high an 
opinion of them as to recommend them to his patients ; and in his disease 
their advice was peculiarly valuable, as they were the most skilful and the 
oldest auscultators in town. He himself entertained little hope of his 
recovery. The circumstance chiefly in his favour was the good state of his 
general health. He ate, drank, and slept perfectly well, and had no 
ailment beyond his cough. As spring advanced he was well enough to 
resume his practice, and to shew how firmly this was established, and with 
what confidence in his skill, it is remarked that he did not lose one patient 
by the frequent interruptions caused by attacks of illness, or by occasional 
absence from town. On the contrary, his income increased during the 
last year of his life as rapidly as during any former year; consultation 
practice also afforded him the advantage of diminished fatigue. He sate 
at home for two or three hours daily to see patients, and during that time 
he could make eight or ten guineas without leaving his easy chair. On 
Sundays he always avoided, as much as possible, professional business, and 
only attended to cases of immediate urgency. He always attended divine 
service once, and by stopping at any church near which his engagements 
might lie, he generally contrived to go again in the afternoon.* 

The winter and spring passed without any material change in Dr. Hope's 
health. He left town in August, and selected the Highlands of Scotland 


* On the subject of fees, we find that Dr. Hope adopted an excellent and wise rule 
of never taking fees from clergymen, though he did not go so far as a brother phy- 
sician is said to have done—of making his clerical patients a present. Actors and 
singers he never spared, We found the late Mr. Abernethy the most liberal medical 
man we ever met with; whenever he began to shuffle towards the door as he was 
speaking, we were sure that on that morning the fee would not be taken, But that 
admirable man was such a one as 


** We shall not look upon his like again,”’ 
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as a summer residence, because he had received benefit from that bracing 
climate. During a fortnight which he spent at Lochindorb he was suffi- 
ciently well to be able to ride a Highland pony, and to shoot daily ; but 
with this exception he was much worse during the two months he spent 
in Scotland ; his general health gave way, enlargement and inflammation of 
the liver was added to his former malady, and some aggravation of symp- 
toms on his way homewards led him to believe that abscesses on his 
lungs had burst. When his friends Drs. Latham and Watson saw him, 
they wished him to go to Madeira for the winter, and, though against his 
own opinion, he prepared to follow their advice ; but when he applied to 
Dr. Chambers for a certificate of health, he found the opinion of that 
eminent person coinciding with his own, and as he urged him not to leave 
England he resolved to remain at his post as long as he could perform his 
duties. Of his recovery he entertained no expectation, he even calcu- 
lated the period of his approaching death, and concluded that he should 
not last more than nine months from the time when the abscesses burst. 
He requested Mrs. Hope never to mention to him the prospect of recovery, 
as tending to unsettle his mind. 


** In the little domestic arrangements,” probability of his going before or after 


says his biographer, ‘‘ which were sug- 
gested to promote his comfort, he always 
used the expressions, ‘ when I am thin- 
ner and weaker, we shall do so and so;’ or 
‘when such and such a symptom comes 
on ;’ or‘ when I am confined to my bed ;’ 
regarding these events as certain, and 
rapidly approaching. On his bed-room 
chimney-piece he kept a strip of paper, 
with which he used to measure the size of 
his leg, and, as it diminished inch by inch, 


July, the time which he had first named. 
He made preparations for death as he had 
done for every important step that he had 
taken in life. His family could find 
no more appropriate manner of describing 
his conduct throughout the seven months 
that he still lingered, than that it resem- 
bled that of a man who, expecting to set 
off on a journey, puts every thing in order 
before his departure, and makes arrange- 
ments to supply his absence.” 


he used to smile, and to speculate on the 


Yet he continued his practice, not from any interest he now took in it, 
but with the view of increasing the provision for his wife and son ; he made 
every necessary arrangement for the education of the latter at Rugby, and 
for his future advancement in life, and when he had contemplated a voyage 
to Madeira he made a list of medical papers which he proposed writing 
during his absence, and which he used in joke to say he should publish 
_ under the name of “ A few Practical Results from 20,000 cases.”” The hope 
of completing these was one inducement for him to retire into the country, 
which he did. His mind appears to have become perfectly tranquil- 
lized, and not only resigned to his approaching death, but, like other persons 
who have been worn by the same slowly-consuming complaint, anxious to 
depart and be at rest. He had looked at the world as a religious man 
does, and found it wanting ; he said, “ If a reprieve were now given me I 
should acquiesce in the will of God ; but I confess it would be long before 
I should rejoice. ‘The only way is to bring the burden to the foot of the 
cross, and tumble it down there, saying ‘Here I am.’” One day Mrs. 
Hope was talking rather eagerly on some worldly subject, when suddenly 
checking herself she said, “‘ How foolish you must think me—how mad— 
to be thus occupied with things which are temporal and so quickly pass 
away. How can you who are occupied with realities, with eternal things, 
how can you listen to my idle talking?” ‘‘ Not at all,” said he, “I do not 
think you foolish. I do not think of these things ; but such conduct in 

ou isonly natural. You are on one side of the screen and I on the other.” 
uring the winter his sufferings were great ; he was unable to speak above 
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a whisper, or to swallow anything without extreme difficulty, in conse- 
quence of inflammation of the larynx. 

In a letter to his friend Dr. Burder he said that he considered the seeds 
of mischief to have been laid in his constitution by his immoderate labour 
at St. George’s. Slowly and sadly the winter passed away. Yet even in 
this state of languor and disease Dr. Hope continued to see patients at home, 
visited St. George’s, and afterwards drove in his carriage to make his 
medical calls till five or six. He did not feel additional fatigue when thus 
occupied, and preferred this employment to the feverish restlessness of a 
day spent at home. In January he had an attack of pleurisy more severe 
than usual ; in February he could scarce drag himself up the steps of St. 
George’s Hospital, and was obliged to resign his attendance into Dr. 
Nairn’s hands. Some private occurrences of a distressing nature arising 
about this time totally upset him ; he found it impossible to rally, and, 
yielding to Mrs. Hope's judicious persuasion, retired entirely from prac- 
tice, and made immediate preparations for removing to Hampstead. 

If any curiosity, professional or otherwise, should lead to inquiries con- 
cerning the progressive profits of a physician’s practice in the short space 
of twelve years, without the aid of private friendship or advantageous intro- 
duction, he will find the account given of Dr. Hope’s to be larger than he 
expected. He kept a regular account of every fee which he received 
during that period, and we find that in the first two years he made 2007. 
per annum. The third reduced it to 150/. At the end of the third year 
his work on the Diseases of the Heart was printed, and he became physi- 
cian to the Marylebone Infirmary ; from that period his practice slowly, 
but steadily, increased, till in eight years more, when he retired, he was 
making 4,000/. per year. So much did he possess the confidence of his 
patients that during the first three weeks after he had retired, he made 1004. 
in fees from those who would not be refused. So late as the day before 
his death he declined a visit from one of his patients. 


“* At the early age of forty, with an ex- 
tended reputation, an unsullied character, 
much promise of increasing wealth ; with 
domestic happiness, which alone, in his 
estimation, would have sufficed for his 
enjoyment; with a temper and_ tastes 
calculated to make him happy in every 
situation of life, Dr. Hope might have 
been excused had he preferred the longer 
enjoyment of so large a share of earthly 
blessings—had he even cast one lingering 
look behind. On the 30th March he left 
town with the certain knowledge that he 
never should return. It was the close of 
his professional life, the termination of 
all those dreams of wealth, honour, and 
usefulness, in which he had once so 
ardently indulged. Such a day would 


have made most men moralize, perhaps 
rather sadly ; but he was conscious of only 
one feeling—that of unalloyed pleasure. 
He was going to enjoy repose, imperfect 
indeed ; but preparatory to that perfect 
rest to which he was hastening, and for 
the rapid approach of which he earnestly 
prayed. But if he regretted not the change 
for himself, did he not regret it on account 
of his only child, for whom, like other 
fathers, he had his plans of ambition ? 
When speaking of his son, he observed, 
that had he lived, the boy would probably 
have been independent of a profession ; 
‘but,’ he added, ‘I am not sorry for 
the change, for then he would probably 
have been more a child of the world than, 
I trust, he may now prove to be.’ 


The short period that now intervened from his arrival at Hampstead 


to his death, was passed in much increasing infirmity of body, but in 


mental tranquillity and comfort. He is described on the first morning o 
his arrival, ‘‘ as in almost boyish spirits, as he sat down to breakfast in thf 
cheerful drawing-room of the house he had taken,” and pleased with the quie 
scenery before his window, then rising into beauty with the first approach 
of Spring. He attempted to finish a water-colour drawing he had made of 
Staffa, from recollection of one of Mr, C. Fielding’s ; he completed a 
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medical paper, and, in the intervals from sleep, Mrs. Hope read to him. 
He occasionally went out in a bath chair, and as he was obliged to take 
much opium to allay the inflamed state of the larynx, he slept during a 
great part of the day, and his waking intervals became shorter and shorter. 

By some Roman Catholic divines, consumption has been termed ‘“‘ the 
death of the chosen,” because so long a period of preparation is allotted, 
and because the intellect frequently remains unimpaired, amid the crumbling 
fabric of the body. This sentiment was expressed to Dr. Hope in a 
letter from a Roman Catholic gentleman. He was much pleased with it, 
and in his own case it was peculiarly applicable, for his intellect remained 
so clear, that even two hours before his death he prescribed for himself, and 
made observations on his own state. He died at 10 minutes past four on 
Thursday, May the 13th, 1841, and was buried in the Cemetery at Highgate. 

If natural curiosity, or a warm approbation of Dr. Hope’s character, 
should lead any reader of the volume to wish for a yet fuller description 
of it, he will turn to a letter in the Appendix written by his friend 
Dr. Julius of Richmond. It is too long for us to give, except the con- 
cluding part, but it supports entirely the impression that is received from 
the history. It certainly describes him as a man of a very strong and 
exact mind, from his outset determined on a severe course of professional 
study, and adhering to fixed principles to attain his object. In his 
earliest days, he had fixed his hopes of eminence at some future period in 
Londou. He had calculated the labour, the cost, the probabilities of 
success, and by rigid inquiries and important investigation satisfied him- 
self that his end was attainable. Having done so, he entered on the execu- 
tion of these means by which it was to be gained. Nothing checked or 


impeded his course ; he rejected all competition for mediocrity, and no- 
thing short of success in the highest sphere would satisfy his desires. 
“If we are to work, George, (he would say), let us work for something 


worth having.” This accounts for the extraordinary efforts he had made 
from the very commencement of his studies, and his perseverance in a 
system of mental exertion apparently excessive and uncalled for. Nothing 
was light or unimportant in his estimation ; he brought his whole mind 
to bear upon everything he was engaged in; he would receive nothing 
superficially ; but, subjecting all he heard or saw to a severe scrutiny, 
he excluded from his mind everything that was valueless. His sagacity 
was seen in his early advocacy of the importance of the stethoscope, at a 
time when its introduction was treated with indifference even by the pro- 
fessors of the College. He used to say, “ that in a very short time you 
will no more see a physician without his stethoscope, than you would fifty 
years ago have scen him without his gold-headed cane, or a major with- 
out his boots.’’ He lived to verify his production, and reaped richly the 
reward of his sagacity. We now conclude with a brief account of his 
“ lighter hours,”’ from the same friendly and affectionate hand. 


‘The life of an active student admits 
of little leisure for social recreation. Hope 
knew this, and, as he told me, purposely 
declined letters of introduction to many 
families in Edinburgh, through whose 
civilities he feared he might be led into 
a too great dissipation of time and mind. 
Saturday was, at college, permitted by 
common consent as a partial day of rest ; 
the only recognised holiday of the week ; 
on it he generally spent the evening at 
Professor Monro’s, either at his residence 
in George Street, or, during the summer, 


at his beautifully-situated country seat» 
Craig Lockhart; here he was always an 
acceptable visitor. The Doctor respected 
him for his talents, which he often 
employed in his service by procuring from 
Hope drawings of various morbid speci- 
mens for his museum. During the vaca- 
tions, he joined with two or three friends 
in tours through various parts of the 
Highlands, where he completely unbent 
his mind, and entered into the full enjoy- 
ment of these pedestrian excursions. His 
rod and sketch-hook were his constant 
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companions. As an angler he was the 
most expert I ever met, and was thoroughly 
in love with the craft. Froma boy he was 
always an enthusiast in the sport, and 
maintained the dignity of the science (for 
so it became in his hands), by constantly 
enumerating the host of worthies who 
were its devotees, and clenching its de- 
fence by an axiom which he heard Sir 
Francis Chantrey once advance at my 
father’s table, ‘ that every man of genius 
was born a fly-fisher.’ In sketching from 
nature he was very successful, filling his 
portfolio with beautiful drawings of every 
scene which presented subjects worthy of 
his pencil. In addition to these sources 
of amusement, he was always provided 
with a pocket edition of some of the 
standard classics. I have in my possession 
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fellow-travellers, for many years, both at 
home and abroad. The education he had 
received under an eminent tutor, and his 
subsequent studies at Oxford, rendered 
him equal to the literary enjoyment of 
these authors. He was learnedly con- 
versant with their works, and indulged in 
their perusal as an elegant mental relax- 
ation. He was, in every respect, an ac- 
complished classical scholar—his rage | 
remarkable for its fluency and purity. 

have often been astonished at the rapidity 
with which he would strike off, ‘‘ currente 
calamo,”” whole pages of Latin compo- 
sition of the most finished elegance, re- 
plete with all the graces of diction and 
critical niceties of idiom. These pro- 
ductions were admitted, by highly-com- 
petent judges, to be of the highest order 








a Horace and a Euripides, which were his _ of excellence.’’ 


We shall only add, that there are some parts of the volume connected 
with religious opinions and feclings, which might with advantage be 
abridged ; and one or two which we should wish entirely omitted. Who 
the gentleman is (mentioned at p. 239,) who is in considerable practice, and 
who does not profess to be religious, we do not know ; but many probably 
do, and such an imputation may be of most material injury to him, if true ; 
but as in all probability it is devoid of foundation, for we cannot con- 
ceive a man who has risen to professional eminence to be so unwise as 
either to entertain or to disclose such sentiments, we consider it should 
be erased in another edition of the work ; and all that relates to the con- 
troversies with Dr. Williams should be accompanied with the observations 
of that very able and eminent person—if it is consistent with propriety 
to republish them at all ; but on this subject, as we imperfectly understand 
it, we desist from any remarks,—Ilépe prey ov ppove ovyay ide. 





FROM THE SAXON. 
For thee an house was fram’d ee’r thou wast born, 
Its mould was shapen ; thou may’st know its length, 
Its breadth, its bearings—though it be not clos’d, 
Till men shall bring thee, where thou must remain, 
And mete with the sod thy sizes.— 


This thine house 
Is lowly timber’d ; when thou tenant’st it, 
Scant are the heel-ways, and the sides are low; 
The roof full flat to thy breast built.— 


Damp and still, 
Earth over head, thine house is windowless— 
Loathly that earth-house ! grim to dwell within ! 
Therein thou art Jaid—and there thou leav’st thy friends, 
And thy friends leave thee—none shall visit thee— 
None shall inquire how that house liketh thee— 
None ope the door and seek thee ! loathly thou— 
Hateful to look upon—the worm alone 
Writhes, and endures thee! Kinsmen, Bedesmen, gone ; 


All turn’d from the burial mass-song to the feast, 
ee thine ale-cups all their reverence ! 
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Mr. Ursan, 

1 FOUND among the old papers at 
Loseley House, in Surrey, when I was 
making a selection from them for 
publication, a book of a small quarto 
size, sewed up in a cover of parch- 
ment, which had originally formed 
part of an ancient MS. of church 
music. 

It was, probably, the manual of 
some monk or parish priest, contain- 
ing various notes likely to be useful to 
him as a teacher of youth, a dispenser 
of medicine, a diviner of good and bad 
fortune, and a spiritual adviser of the 
sick and dying. Thus it had an ele- 
mentary grammar, sundry prescrip- 
tions, a treatise on judicial astrology, 
divers prayers, and forms for last wills 
and testaments, demising property to 
ecclesiastical foundations for pious 
uses, and the good of the souls of the 
donors. The hand-writing of the MS. 
is that of the 15th century, about the 
time of Edward IV. 

Of the Accidence, or elementary 
Grammar, the following brief specimen 
will suffice, the rules differing little 
but in language from the Eton Acci- 
dence. The catechistical system, which 
has been of late years extensively re- 
vived in the little manuals of Pinnock, 
was employed, it will be seen, in the 
instruction of youth four hundred 
years since. 


Question. What shall you do when 
you have an Englishe reason (sentence) 
to make a Latyn by? 

Answer. I shall take owte my princi- 
pall verbe, and if it betokyne to doe, the 
doer shal be the nominatif case, and the 
sufferer shall be such case as the verbe 
will have after hym. Andifmy principall 
verbe betokyne to suffer, the sufferer 
shal be y® nomynatyff case, and y® 
doer y® ablatyff case, with a preposition ; 
and if my principall verb shall be a verb 
impersonyll, I shall begynne at hym to 
make my Latyne, and to constur. En- 
sawmpul! (Example): An honest man 
lovys honest manners. Honestus homo 
deligit (diligit) honestos mores. 

Ensawmpull.—If the principall verbe 
be a verbe impersonyll, as ‘‘ me techis in 
the scole besely,”’ (i. e. it is taught in the 
school diligently,) ‘‘ Docetur assedue 
(assidué) in scola.’’ 

Q. How shall you knowe, if there be 
many verbis in a reason (sentence), which 
is the principall verbe ? 

A. My first verbe shal be my principall 

Gent. Mag. Vor, XIX, 
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verbe, butt yf (i. e. except) it come next 
to a relatyff or els be like to an infenetyff 
mode. 

Q. Whenne comys it nexte to a relatyff? 

A. Whenne it comis nexte these two 
Englische words that or which. 

Q. Whenne is it lyke to an infenetyff 
mode ? 

A. Whenne I have this Englische fo or 
to be, as to loffe (love) or to be luffde 
(loved). Ensawmpull: Chyrche is a place 
the whiche a Cristen man byn mykill 
holden to luff (love). 

Q. Whenne Sum et fui is the principall 
verbe, howe shall y* knowe your nome- 
natyff case ? 

A. By this Englische word who or what. 

Q. The chirche is what case? 

4. The nominatyff. 

Q. Whatt part of speech is Whatt ? 

A. A nown relatyff; for he makes 
mencyon of a thynge spoken of before. 

Q. What has a relatyff? 

A. An antecedent. 

Q. Why is he called an antecedent ? 

A. For he goes before y¢ relatyff, and is 
rehearsed of hym. 

Q. Howe knowe you a relatyff ? 

A. By these two Englische words, that 
or y° whiche, being the tokens of a nowne 
relatyff. 


I proceed to give some extracts from 
the treatise on Judicial Astrology. 


‘* Here begynnes y* wise booke of 
Filosophie and Astronomye, compiled and 
made of y* wisest Filosophers and Astro- 
nomers y‘ ever was sithence the worlde 
was begunne, that is to say, of the Jonde 
of Greece ; for in that londe Englischmen 
wyse and understandinge of filosofy and 
astronomy studit and compiled this boke 
out of Greke into Englysch, gracyously. 

Furst, this Boke tellis how many he- 
vens ther ben, afterwarde pronouncith and 
declares of the course and of the grete 
marvell of the planets, and afterwardes of 
the signes, and of the sterres of the firma- 
mende ; afterwardes of the elyments, and 
complexions, and manners of Man; 
without which no man may come to pro- 
fitable workinge of filosophy ne astrono- 
mye ne surgerye ne other sotell sciens. For 
ther is no secte in this world that may 
worke his crafte, but he have y* sciens of 
y® Boke. And yt is to understonde that 
there be xi. hevens, and ix. orders of 
angels ; and after the day of dome ther 
shall be x. of angels as there were at the 
begynnynge, when God made them. 
There be also vii. planetts movynge and 
workinge in vii. hevens; and there be 
vii. dayes, y® wiche take ther proper names 
of y® vii. planetts, yt be to say in Latin, 
Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercurius, Jubiter, 

3P 
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Venus, Saturnus. In Englisch Sunday, 
Munday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday. Also there be xii. 
signes in the heest (highest) heven, whiche 
be moveabull; that is to say, in Laten, 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisses.* And 
these twelve signes be not bestes, but by 
way of filosofy they be likened to such 
beasts ; of the which signes everych hath 
a certen nomber of sterres assigned to him; 
and therefore the xii. signes be clepid the 
proper houses of the planets, in the wych 
they rest and abide at certen tymes, con- 
stellations fully declared. And a planet 
is for to say in Englische, a sterre which 
is discording, for it is greater, and more 
of power to harm, tban other that d/ess.’’ 


The writer here, I suppose, takes 
the derivative word aXarvnrnst in a 
bad acceptation, and I take occasion 
to observe that the same idea is ex- 
pressed by our old standard poets. 

hus Shakspeare :— 

“Some say that ever, ’gainst that season 
comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
* ~ * * 


The nights are wholesome, then no planets 
strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm.” 


And Miiton,— 
“ Planets, planet-struck, 
Real eclipse then suffered.” 

Bobadil, in Ben Jonson’s celebrated 
drama, ascribes the cause of his para- 
lysed valour to his beirg ‘ planet- 
struck,” which deprived him of ‘‘ power 
to touch his weapon ;”’} and the inimi- 
table Butler, in a fine vein of satire 
pointed at all astrological seers, says, 
**Cardan believed great states depend 
Upon the tip o’ th’ bear’s tail’s end, 
That as he whisk’d it towards the sun 
Strewed mighty empires up and down, 
Which others say must needs be false, 
Because your true bears have no tails.’’§ 

The phrase planet-siruck is ever de- 
fined by our lexicographers with re- 
ference to the same influence, blasted, 
stunned, stupified, ‘‘sidere afflatus.”’ 
I return to the MS. 


‘© Also ther ben according, xii. months 





* Sic. in MS. 

+ See Schrevelius in Lexicon. 

t Every Man in his Humour, act IV. 
scene 7. 

§ Hudibras, pt. ii, canto 3, 
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to y® xii. signs; in the wych the xii. 
signes reign,—that is to say, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, September, 
October, November, December, January, 
and February ; and y° xii. signes travel- 
len and worke to good in eche monethe, 
but one of them principally reigneth and 
hath dominacyoun (domination) in his 
proper monethe.”’ 


The MS. now proceeds to notice the 
influence of the signs of the zodiac, 
and, with an ingenuity in perfect ac- 
cordance with the darkness of the 
middle age, makes all the signs derive 
their appellations from some circum- 
stance related in holy writ. 


** Aries,” we are told, “first of all 
reigneth in y® moneth of March, for in 
that signe God made the world ; and that 
signe Aries is cleped the signe for a Ram, 
inasmuch as Abraham made sacrifice to 
God for his son Isaac. And whoever that 
is borne in this signe shall be dredful 
(terrible ?) but he shall have grace. The 
second signe, Taurus, reigneth in Aprill, 
and is signe of a Bull; forasmuch as 
Jacob, the son of Isaac, wrastlyd and 
strove with the Angel in Bethelhem, as a 
bull. Whoso is borne in this signe shall 
have grace in all beasts.” 

It must be confessed that the above 
inferences are very forced, and what 
the import of “ grace in all beasts” may 
be, one is sadly at loss to determine ; 
perhaps it implies good fortune under 
every celestial sign. 

‘‘The third sterre, Gemini, regneth in 
May, and is clepid the signe of a Man and 
Woman, forasmuch ss Adam and Eve 
were made and formed bothe of a kynde. 
Whoso is borne in this signe pore and 
feble (feeble) he shal be; he shal lefe 
(live) in waylynge and disese.”’ 

It may be remarked, by the way, how 
readily the pious astrologer deprives 
Castor and Pollux of the apotheosis 
with which the heathen poets had 
invested them ; although he set out by 
assuring us his treatise was derived 
from Greece, he displaces at once the 
twin sons of Leda, and establishes in 
their room Gemini of two sexes, Adam 
and Eve! 

‘‘The fourth signe Cancer reigns in 
June, and yt is clepid y° signe of a Crabbe, 
or of Canker, which is a worme ; foras- 
much as Job was a leper, full of cankers, 
by the hand of God. Who that is borne 
in this signe he shal be fell (cruel), but he 
shal have the joy of Paradise. The fifth 
signe Leo reigneth in July, and is clepid 
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y® signe of a lyon, forasmuch as Danyel 
the prophet was put into a depe pytt 
amonge lyons. Who that is borne in this 
signe he shall be a bolde thief, and a hardy. 
‘The sixth sign, Virgo, runneth in 
August, and is clepid the signe of a may- 
den, for as much as our Lady Seynt Mary 
in y® bearinge, and before the birthe, and 
after the birthe of our Lord Jesu Christ 
our Saviour, was a maid. Whoso is borne 
in this signe he shal be a wyse man, and 
wel stored with causes blameabull (blame- 
able).—[Qy. well versed in instances 
worthy of reproof?] The seventh signe 
reigneth in September, and is clepid y* 
signe of a Balance, for as much as Judas 
Scariott made his councell to the Jues 
(Jews), and solde to them the Prophet 
Goddis son for xxx, of their weighed 
money. Whoso be borne in this signe 
shal be a wycked man, a traitour’s 
and an evyll deth shall he dye. The 
eighth signe reignes in October, and 
is clepid y* sign of a Scorpion; for as 
muche as the children of Israel passed 
throughout the Rede See (Red Sea). 
Whoso is borne in this signe shal have 
many angers and tribulacons, but he shall 
overcome them at the laste. The ninth 
signe, Sagittarius, reigneth in November, 
and is clepid y* signe of an Archer, for as 
much as Kynge David, Prophet, fought 
with Goliath. Whoso is borne in this 
signe he shal be hardy and lecherous. The 
tenth signe, Capricornus, reigneth in De- 
cember ; it is clepid the sign of a goat, 
for as muche as the Jewes losten the 
blessing of Christ. In this signe whoso 
is borne shal be ryche and lovynge. The 
eleventh signe is Aquarius ; it reigneth in 
January, and that is clepid the signe of a 
man pouring water out of a pot, for as 
moche as Seynt John Baptist baptyzed 
our Lord Jesu in the fleuve Jordan for to 
fulfil the new law, as it was his will. 
Whoso that is borne in this signe shal be 
negligent, and lose his thinges recklessly. 
The twelfth signe is Pisses, that reigneth 
in Fevere, and it is clepet the signe of a 
Fysher ; foras much as Jonas y° Prophete 
was cast into the sea, and three days and 
three nyghts lay in the wombe of a gualle 
(whale). Who that is borne in this signe 
shal be gracyous, hardy, and happy.’’ 


One ceases to wonder at the dark- 
ness which overspread the Christian 
Church in our land before the refor- 
mation of her services and translation 
of the Bible, when one finds such spe- 
cimens of theological deduction as are 
contained in the passages I have cited. 
Nor is divinity, if I am rightly in- 
formed, of a much higher order at the 
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present day in Italy, and other parts 
of the continent. 

The above quoted absurdities, it may 
be observed, have little or no reference 
to those influences without a knowledge 
of which the preface said, no leech or 
doctor could pursue “ his craft,” for it 
was only the conjunction of the planets 
with the signs of the zodiac which 
put those mysterious effects in opera- 
tion. These are amply discussed in 
another part of the book, accompanied 
by medical receipts, of which I have 
only extracted one or two specimens. 


‘* For all maner of fevers.—Take three 
drops of a woman’s mylke that norseth a 
knave childe, and do it in a hennes egg 
that is sedentary (a sitting hen), and let 
him sup it up when the evyl takes him. 

‘* For hym that may not slepe.—Take 
and wryte these wordes into leves of 
lether,—Ismael! Ismael! adjuro te per 
Angelum Michaélem ut soporetur homo 
iste ; and lay this under his head, so that 
he wot not therof, and use it alway, little 
and little, as he have nede therto.’’ 


Under the words 


‘* Here begynneth the waxinge of the 
mone (moon), and declareth in divers 
times to let blode whiche be gode. 

‘‘In the furste begynnynge of the 
mone it is profitable to each man to be 
letten blode ; the ninth of the mone nei- 
ther by nyght ne by day, it is not good.’’ 


In another place the following is pre- 
dicated of a woman born under the 
sign Taurus. 


‘Fair of looking, seemly and well 
shaped, browne of colour, great eyen, 
fair hair, many sicknesses shall she have, 
and much chaffer for she buys and 
sells; and she shall have three husbands, 
and one of them shall dwell with a great 
lord, and she shall have a child that shall 
be hurt with fire or else with hot water, 
and she shall be busy and studious in her 
works, and these ben her strong points, 
as it is aforesaid; and over more, on a 
Friday she shall die of a sguinsey.’”’ 

The poet Chaucer described his doc- 
tor of physicas, 

“‘ Grounded in Astronomy, 

He kept his pacient a full grete dele 

In hours by his magike naturele, 

Well could he fortune the ascendent 

Of his images for his pacient. 

* * . * 


He was a very parfit practisour.” 
So that the doctor governed the hour 
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for applying his remedies by the ho- 
roscope, constructed by him for his 
patient. 

The lapse of two centuries did not 
produce any change in the supersti- 
tious belief in the occult influences of 
the heavenly bodies; and therefore 
with the certainty of that almanac, 
which still bears the name of an old 
astrologer, Vincent Wing, and tells us 
in our own time what parts of the 
human body will be affected in each 
successive day of the week throughout 
the year, we find a physician of the 
period of Queen Elizabeth informing 
his patient, that on Friday and Satur- 
day the planetary influence would af- 
fect his heart, and on Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday reign in his sto- 
mach; when remedies would be in 
vain, opposed to the domination of 
what Chaucer calls magic natural,— 
the uncontrollable secret influence of 
the spheres; but that on the Wednes- 
day seven night, and from that time 
forward for fifteen or sixteen days, the 
administration of medicine would be 
passing good.* Thus the physician 
found himself circumscribed in his 
healing efforts by the stars, and con- 
strained to wait for their propitious 
aspect, as patiently as the mariner 
who brings his ship to anchor, ex- 
pecting the next spring tide to carry 
her over the shoals which oppose her 
passage to the destined port. 

By degrees the science of medicine 
emancipated herself from the domi- 
nion of the stars; but over the fortunes 
of private individuals even to the pre- 
sent time with some they still hold 
mysterious sway.¢ It may also be 
observed that the Pharmacopeeia of 
ancient apothecaries and chemists 
formerly exhibited the most extra- 
ordinary drugs. ‘* Mummy,” the 
crumbling dust of Egypt’s swathed 
kings ; tincture of sculls ; oil of bricks 
and of flints; aurum potabile, ‘‘ pre- 
serving life, in med’cine potable,” 





* See Letter of Dr. Simon Trippe to Mr. 
George More, dated Winchester, Sep. 18, 
1581, in Loseley MSS. p. 264. 

+ See Obituary in Gentleman’s Mag. 
for Jan, 1843, p. 100. 

t We have seen among the stores of 
an old wine cellar in Devonshire, a bottle 
containing a liquid, in which leaves of 
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and hundreds of other strange ingre- 
dients were employed by the old pro- 
fessors of chemistry and the healing 
art. The irregular nostrums of quacks 
and non-medical prescribers also 
abounded. I have been lately much 
amused by a paper which I| found 
printed ina modern publication § from 
the original in Her Majesty’s State 
Paper Office, in which Lord Audley, 
under the medical nomme de guerre, 
John of Audley, prescribes for Mr. 
William Cecil, afterwards the great 
Lord Burghley, then one of Queen 
Mary’s Secretaries of State. I mo- 
dernize the orthography. 


“* Good Mr. Cecil, 

‘¢ Be of good comfort and pluck up a 
lusty merry heart, and then shall you over- 
come all diseases ; and because it pleased 
my good Lord Admiral lately to praise 
my physic, I have written to you such 
medicines as I wrote unto him, which I 
have in my book of my wife’s hand, 
proved upon herself and me both, and if I 
can get any thing that may do you any 
good, you may be well assured it shall be 
a joy to me to get it for you. 

‘“* A good medicine for weakness or 
consumption ;— 

‘* Take a sow-pig of nine days old, and 
slay him, and quarter him, and put him 
ina stillat, with a handfull of spearmint, a 
handfull of red fennel, a handfull of liver- 
wort, half a handfull of red neap,|| a hand- 
full of clarge, and nine dates, clean picked 
and pared, and a handfull of great raisins, 
and pick out the stones, and a quarter of 
an ounce of mace, and two sticks of good 
cinnamon bruised in a mortar, and distill 
it with a soft fire, and put it ina glass, 
and set it in the sun nine days, and drink 
nine spoonfuls of it at once when you list. 

‘** A compost :— 

‘* Item. — Take a porpin, otherwise 
called an English hedge-hog, and quarter 
him in pieces, and put the said beast in a 
still with these ingredients. Item, a 
quart of red wine, a pint of rose water, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar... cinna- 
mon, and two great raisins ........ 

‘‘ Tf there be any manner of disease 
that you be aggrieved with, I pray you 
send me some knowledge thereof, and I 
doubt not but to send you a proved re- 





gold were floating, glittering like golden 
fishes in aglass vase. The compound had 
a strong taste of aniseed. Was this the 
aurum potabile ? 

§ Tytler’s Edward VI. &c. 

|| Nepe in orig. Qy. what? 
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medy. Written in haste at Greenwich, 
the 9th of May, by your true hearty 
friend,—John of Audelay.” 
‘To the right worshipfull Mr. Cecil, 
this Letter be delivered with spede.’’ 
(Endorsed, ‘‘ 9th May, 1553.’’] 


The subject of this communication 
might be further illustrated by numer- 
ous extracts from old MSS. and print- 
ed books relating to physic and astro- 
logy ; enough, however, has been said 
in annotation of the little inedited 
MS. volume from the stores at Loseley. 

Yours, &c. A.J. K. 

Me. Uxsan, 

IN the Review of Archbishop 
Usher’s valuable Body of Divinity, 
(Nov. 1841) a passage is quoted from 
that work as affording an early in- 
stance of the term historical faith. It 
also occurs in Mede, (a contemporary 
of Usher’s, but who died earlier) and 
will be found in his sermon on Matt. 
xi. 28, 29, the thirty-first of his printed 
discourses.—* Saving faith, though it 
begins with what is usually called his- 
torical faith, yet stays not there.” 
When Mede says, ‘‘ What is usually 
called historical faith,” it is obvious 


that the phrase was already common, 
and its origin must be sought further 


back. In the ‘‘ Christian Divinity ”’ 
of Wollebius, b. 1. c. 29, the same 
term occurs in the enumeration of dif- 
ferent kinds of faith; and though I 
cannot give the exact date of the 
original work, the following brief 
notice of the author, in the Diction- 
naire Historique, intimates the period. 
“ WOLLEB (Jean) en Latin Wolle- 
bius, théologien protestant, né a Bale 
en 1536, fut premier pasteur de cette 
ville, professeur d’écriture-sainte, et 
mourut en 1626. On a de lui, un 
Compendium theologie, estimé, et tra- 
duit en Anglais avec des notes par A. 
Ross; plusieurs dissertations théolo- 
giques intéressantes.”* The Com- 
pendium of Wollebius was one of the 
Systems of Theology used by Milton. 
(See Gent. Mag. Oct. 1840, p. 352, 
note.) 





* Ross, who translated the Compen- 
dium (1656), was the author whom Butler 
has celebrated in Hudibras for his volu- 
minousness, in saying, 


There was an ancient sage philosopher 
Who had read Alexander Ross over. 


The term “ Historical Faith.’’—* Conversion.” 
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- By whom the term “ historical faith” 
was first employed it would be hazard- 
ous to conjecture, but the idea occurs 
in Melancthon. ‘ Alia est fidei defi- 
nitio, cum de sola notitia historiz di- 
citur, qualis est in impiis, que est 
nosse historiam et ei assentiri. Hee 
non est integra fides, sed mutila, quia 
non assentitur promissioni divine ad 
se pertinenti.” This passage occurs 
in an appendix to Melancthon’s Loci 
Communes, entitled “‘ Definitiones mul- 
tarum appellationum, quarum in ec- 
clesia usus est, tradite a Philippo Me- 
lancthone Sorge et Witteberge, anno 
1552 et 1553.” (L. C. vol. ii. p. 256, 
ed. 1828, Erlangz.) 

2. The foregoing quotation from Me- 
lancthon induces me to trespass further 
on your indulgence concerning another 
expression, and as you have lately ad- 
mitted a long note on the term attri- 
tion, from another correspondent, I 
may do so with the less hesitation. 

There exists a sensitiveness in the 
minds of many theologians, and of 
private serious-minded individuals, 
respecting the use of the word con- 
version, when applied otherwise than 
to heathens. Much acrimony has 
been excited on both sides ; and per- 
haps the best way of advancing the 
question towards a close, will be to 
examine it philologically, by adducing 
authorities for the use of the term. 

Melancthon, in his chapter De poeni- 
tentia, (vol. ii. p. 4.) observes, ‘‘ Nunc 
de nomine dicam ; nolo rixari de vo- 
cabulo ; voco peenitentiam, ut in eccle- 
sia loquimur, conversionem ad Deum.” 
He speaks as if the phrase were in 
general use, ut in ecclesia loguimur ; 
how it fell out of use is a question 
more easily raised than answered, and 
my object is to find authorities for it. 

Our translators of the Bible have 
employed the word in the same sense 
at Psalm li. 13, ‘and sinners shall be 
converted unto Thee.” So has Usher 
when he speaks of ‘‘ those truly con- 
verted to the Lord,” (B. of Div. p. 
234); and though the passage is taken 
out of Cartwright, as the assiduous 
editor, Dr. H. Robinson, has ascer- 
tained, the learned prelate has made it 
his own by adopting it. Izaak Wal- 
ton, who was too good a churchman 
to use unauthorised language on re- 
ligious subjects, says, in his Elegy on 
Donne, “ I am his convert ;’’ and asks, 
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addressing the contemporary genera- 

tion, 

Did he confirm thy age’d? convert thy 
youth ? 


Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living 
(chap. ii. sect. 4, Acts or Offices of 
Humility), has this sentence: ‘‘ He re- 
members that his old sins, before his 
conversion, were greater in the nature 
of the thing, or in certain circum- 
stances, than the sins of other men.” 
(Works, 8vo. edit. vol. iv. p. 91.) 
With many minds the authority of 
Taylor will have particular weight. 

To these instances may be added 
that of Dr. Brady and Nahum Tate, 
the joint authors of the New Version 
ofthe Psalms. In Psalm Ixxx. verse 19, 
they have thus paraphrased the sen- 
tence, “‘Turn us again, O Lord God 
of hosts,” &c. 


Do thou convert us, Lord ; do thou 
The brightness of thy face display : 
And all the ills we suffer now, 
Like scatter’d clouds, shall pass away. 


Bishop Horne, in his commentary 
on the fifty-first Psalm, verse 13, takes 
the same view of the term ; and, as that 
work was published in 1776, it brings 
these instances nearly down to the 
end of the last century. The latest 
which need be noticed is the article 
Conversion in Robinson’s Theological 
Dictionary (1816), a work sufficiently 
known and recommended to make it 
citeable. He says, ‘‘ Conversion is a 
change from one state to another, or 
from a wicked to a holy life.”” The 
article is distinguished by a candour 
and moderation which disputants would 
do well to imitate on either side of the 
question. 

To these authorities I may add the 
similar use of the term in our Second 
Book of Homilies. In the first part 
of the ‘‘ Sermon of Repentance,” the 
authors define that act to be ‘‘a *re- 
turning again of the whole man unto 
God, from whom we be fallen away 
by sin;” and in the opening sentence 
of the second part, “‘ the conversion or 
turning again of the whole man unto 
God, from whom we go away by sin ;” 
while in the third part repentance is 
described as including ‘‘ a full conver- 
sion to God, in a new life to glorify 
his name, and to live orderly and 





* The edition of 1563 reads turning. 


Sense of “ Conversion” 


as used by Theologians. 
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charitably, to the comfort of our 
neighbour, in all righteousness, and to 
live soberly and modestly to ourselves, 
by using abstinence and temperance 
in word and deed, in mortifying our 
earthly members here upon earth.” 
This use of the expression appears 
conclusive as to its recognition by our 
Reformers. 

The sensitiveness which many per- 
sons feel as to the use of this word, 
except in the case of heathens, arises 
from a fear lest the importance of the 
sacrament of baptism should be les- 
sened,—a feeling which deserves re- 
spect. On the other hand, those who 
contend for the general use of the 
word, are actuated by a desire to pre- 
serve, unimpaired, a great practical 
truth, the necessity of turning to God 
from sin in its various forms, or from a 
mere worldly life, and this feeling 
should also be respected. Both views, 
however, are perfectly compatible, 
when distinctly understood. The word 
convert, like its synonym turn, denotes 
theologically any kind of change, 
whether in the way of covenant, heart, 
or practice. As such it is applicable 
either to Heathens on their becoming 
Christians, or to Christian-born per- 
sons on their entering on a state of 
mind consistent withthe name. There 
is a parallel case of the twofold use of 
language in St. Paul’s epistles. Writ- 
ing to the Galatians on the nature of 
the Christian covenant, in distinction 
from Judaism, he says, ‘“‘ As many of 
you as have been baptised into Christ, 
have put on Christ,” (Xpurrdv évedv- 
caoée, iii. 27.) But when enforcing 
practical holiness on the Romans, he 
says, without fearing the risk of con- 
tradiction, ‘‘ put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” (evdvcacGe tiv kiprov Incodv 
Xpiordy, xiii. 14.) the meaning of 
which appears in the next clause, ‘‘ and 
make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof.’”” De Brais, in 
his paraphrase of the latter epistle, in- 
cludes both ideas :—“ Vos igitur in per- 
petua Evanglii luce versantes, quique 
Christum induistis in baptismo, nun- 
quam sanctitatis ejus habitus deponere 
debetis.”’ (Analysis Paraphrastica Epis- 
tole ad Romanos, Salmurii, 1670, 4to.) 
The author was professor of theology 
at Saumur. 

3. In the Review of the second part 
of Froude’s Remains, in your number 
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for November, 1842, an analysis is 
given of his argument on ‘the Mi- 
racle of the Eucharist.”” As the re- 
viewer has only analysed the argu- 
ment, without positively adopting it, 
I trust my remarks are not obtrusive. 
To me, Mr. Urban, it appears, that 
Mr. Froude, in following out his argu- 
ment, has lost sight of the text. His 
argument is, that the body of Christ, 
into which the elements are presumed 
to be changed (on the hypothesis of a 
miracle being wrought), is not a 
natural, but a spiritual body, and that 
we know not in how many places it 
may exist at once. But this is falla- 
cious. When our Lord says, “‘ this is 
my body which is given for you,” he 
means the body which was crucified ; 
and when “ my blood, which is shed for 
you,” the blood which was poured out 
on the cross, and no celestial ichor. 
(ix@p, Iliad E. 340.) This is further 
obvious from the words of Hebrews 
ii. 14. ‘‘ Forasmuch then as the chil- 


dren are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of 
the same, that through death,” &c. 
The body and blood which he took 


were not spiritual but natural; the 
same suffered on the cross; and to 
them does the text refer, whether lite- 
rally understood or figuratively. The 
foundation, then, of Mr. Froude’s 
reasoning, by which he tries to get rid 
of the evidence of the senses (which 
are opposed to the idea of the miracle), 
being unsound, his superstructure can- 
not stand. 

4, Will any of your correspondents, 
who has studied chronology, have the 
goodness to investigate a date, about 
which writers differ? Heeren places 
the battle of Sagra (See Cic. de Nat. 
Deorum, ii. c. 2, and Justin, xx. c. 
3, where, however, the place is not 
mentioned) probablement vers l’an 600 
(Manuel de |’Histoire Ancienne, Thu- 
rot’s French Translation, p. 180, art. 
Crotona),—but M. Poirson after 494. 
(Precis de l’Histoire Ancienne, 1828, 
p- 203.) Sir Walter Scott, who men- 
tions the imaginary appearance of 
Castor and Pollux at the battle of 
Lake Regillus, takes no notice of this 
similar Greek tradition in his Demo- 
nology. (p. 11.) 


Yours, &c. CyYpDWELt. 


The Battle of Sagra.—Aristotelian Logic. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

IT is aremarkable feature of the 
times that the Aristotelian logic has, 
within the last ten or fifteen years, 
experienced a sudden revival. A re- 
action has taken place from the more 
ambitious but vague school of modern 
metaphysics, of which Brown and 
Stewart were the last great expositors, 
to the narrower but more demonstrable 
system which claims Aristotle for its 
founder. The false claims urged for 
the Organon by the schoolmen long 
obscured its real value; but since these 
have been cleared away its importance 
as a discipline of the mind has been 
more or less acquiesced in by recent 
writers. The only exception of any 
weight that occurs to me is that of Mr. 
Hallam in his History of Literature, 
who speaks disrespectfully of the syllo- 
gistic system. But it is no less re- 
markable that the Edinburgh Reviewer 
of that work advises the author to 
revise his decision, and indicates an 
opinion that Mr. Hallam had not paid 
sufficient attention to the subject. 
Whether any alteration has in conse- 
quence been made in the new edition 
lam not aware. In the recently pub- 
lished memoirs and correspondence of 
Mr. Horner, proof will be found that 
Mr. Hallam was at least a great ad- 
mirer of the philosophy of that last 
of the Scotch schoolmen of modern 
metaphysics, Dugald Stewart. It is 
most probably owing to the writings 
of the latter that this reaction has 
taken place. Speaking of one of his 
then recent publications Mr. Horner 
says, vol. ii. p. 128: “ The part I 
cared for least is the dissertation upon 
Aristatle’s logic, though it can hardly 
fail to have some salutary influence 
upon education in England, provided 
it provokes anger at Oxford;” so 
completely did it appear to this ac- 
complished Scotchman a mere slaying 
of the slain to attack the logic of Aris- 
totle. Every unprejudiced person will 
allow that something more than anger 
was produced at Oxford by such at- 
tacks. Dr. Whateley was the first to 
give a popular view of the true system, 
and to assert its title to be considered 
a science. The germ of his work, 
however, is to be found in the pamph- 
let that preceded it, entitled An Exa- 
mination of Kett’s Logic, a paragraph 
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from which work Mr. Hallam quotes 
for its supposed absurdity, without 
appearing to be aware who the author 
was.* Since that period the study ap- 
pears to have increased in public fa- 
vour, and when we open any recent 
treatise on such matters, such as “ An 
Outline of the Laws of Thought,” we 
are not surprised to find the author 
resorting for his principles to the old 
Grecian, and conforming his nomen- 
clature to the language of his com- 
mentators. 

The preface to this communication 
has extended further than 1 intended. 
I only wished to insinuate an apology 
for taking up your attention with such 
an antiquated puzzle as Achilles and 
the tortoise, by suggesting that some 
of your readers might feel an interest 
in the solution of a problem of which 
Whateley says that a logical demon- 
stration is impossible. 

A curious mistake as to the author 
of this solution has been committed 
by Mr. De Quincy, in a brief notice of 
the life of Coleridge which some years 
ago he contributed to a contemporary 
Magazine. His statement is this: 
On his first introduction to Coleridge, 
while the author was a very young 
man, the conversation took a philo- 
sophical turn. Among other things, 
Coleridge remarked that the sophism 
in this celebrated Greek problem con- 
sisted in the sophist ‘‘ assuming the 
infinite divisibility of space, but drop- 
ping out of view the corresponding 
infinity of time.” On this Mr. De 
Quincy adds, ‘‘ There was a flash of 
lightning which illuminated a dark- 
ness that had existed for twenty-three 
centuries.” 

Now it is strange that Mr. De 
Quincy, whose studies had lain so 
much in this direction, should not be 
aware that exactly the same explana- 
tion had been given a hundred years 
previously, by so well-known a writer 
as M. Crousaz. It is probable that 
Coleridge had no intention to be un- 
derstood as giving the explanation as 
his own; though, as it occurs in the 





* ‘¢ The Examiner examined, or Logic 
vindicated ; addressed to the Junior Stu- 
dents of the University of Oxford, by a 
Graduate. 1809.’’ This was written by 
Dr. Copleston. Edit. 
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same terms in one of the essays of 
the “ Friend,” it is possible that this 
might be a case where the reasoning 
powers of Coleridge, so vast and 
subtle, had so absorbed, and assimi- 
lated, and made his own what he had 
read, as at a subsequent period he 
might not be able to distinguish what 
he had thought out for himself, from 
what he had acquired from others. 
This is an explanation of the charge 
of plagiarism so often brought against 
that eminent and, as his friends uni- 
formly testify, single-minded person, 
at once more charitable, and, I believe, 
more just, than one that would repre- 
sent him as pluming himself in bor- 
rowed feathers. It is not unknown 
that a living dignitary of the church, 
pre-eminently distinguished for his 
original powers in metaphysical rea- 
soning, has complained of the same 
defect of memory, viz., in not being 
certain whether a train of thought was 
his own, or had been suggested by 
something he had previously met with 
in reading or conversation. 

The passage of M. Crousaz occurs 
in his ‘‘ Art of Thinking.” I copy 
from the English translation, vol. i. 
p- 391. 

‘‘ The sophism of that argument pro- 
ceeds exactly from hence, that in a com- 
parison which runs upon more or less, two 
things are compared together, which are 
the most improper to be compared in that 
sense, viz. finite with infinite. A part 
of extension is finite in one sense, for it 
has on the right hand, for instance, a sur- 
face, beyond which it does not reach, and 
it is likewise terminated by another sur- 
face on the left. But between these two 
extremities, it may be divided into two 
equal parts, one of which may be divided 
into two others, and soon. That divi- 
sion may be continued without any end, 
and in that respect a part of extension is 
infinite, that is, a last term cannot be as- 
signed to it. The same ought to be said 
of time. A minute begins and ends, 
Its beginning follows immediately and 
without any interruption the end of a 
foregoing minute, and its end is in like 
manner followed immediately, and without 
interruption, by the beginning of the next 
minute. That minute being thus placed 
between two terms, is divided into equal 
lines, one of which is also divided into two 
others, and a last term cannot be as- 
signed to that division. Time runs con- 
tinually, and between the beginning and 
end of each part of it there is a middle,” 
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The object of Crousaz is to show 
that finite may be compared with 
finite, but that a sophism will always 
be the result of a comparison of finite 
with infinite. The exact time in which 
Achilles will overtake the tortoise, 
treating both terms as finite, he then 
proves by the help of figures, which it 
is unnecessary to copy. The principle 
of his solution is thus, I think, identi- 
cal with that of Coleridge, and Mr. 
De Quincy must have been in an error 
in supposing it original. 

May I conclude by expressing a 
wish, not confined to myself, of seeing 
a collection made by that author of 
the principal articles on literature and 
the fine arts, which he has contributed 
anonymously to various periodicals. 
Most of these were scarcely known at 
the time, and have now become very 
scarce. For instance, Archdeacon 
Hare in his ** Guesses on Truth,” (of 
which it is to be hoped he will not 
forget his promise of a second series,) 
has referred to a criticism on one of 
the scenes of Macbeth, by Mr. De 
Quincy. But how few know where to 
find the article, or, if they do, are able 
to disinter it from the pages of a ma- 
gazine long since departed. To col- 
lect a writer’s contributions to periodi- 
cals has now become common, and 
Mr. De Quincy is peculiarly interested 
in doing so, as his are scattered in 
publications where the matter in which 
they are embedded generally forms a 
contrast in subject and style to his 
speculations. I would not be under- 
stood to approve of the serics of arti- 
cles on Coleridge’s life which has 
given occasion for these remarks, nor 
indeed of the series generally which 
he contributed to the same literary 
repository. Much of these might, for 
the fair fame of the author, better 
have remained unwritten; but even 
from them, after deducting the perso- 
nalities and the gossip, the inaccu- 
rate statements and those that may 
justly offend living persons, much that 
deserves preservation might be se- 
lected. D.S. 


Mr. Ursan, April 5. 
I FEEL obliged by A. J. K.’s notice 
of my little essay on the Site of Ande- 
rida: and I trust he will excuse the 
following desultory remarks on his 
observations. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. XIX, 


On the Site of Anderida. 
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The subject is fully discussed in the 
Burrell MSS. which are in the British 
Museum; and of which, so much as 
refers to the Site of Anderida is trans- 
cribed by Parry into his ‘‘ Coast of 
Sussex.” 

It is rather essential to this ques- 
tion to ascertain the site of Portus 
Adurni, one other of the stations of 
the Notitia. That it was at Shoreham 
does not, I think, admit of doubt. 
There we have the mouth of the river 
Adur; a Roman road; and a village 
called Aldrington or Aderington, be- 
sides the harbour there so well known. 
It seems also obvious that this river 
was so called, by the Britons, from 
their word Apwyr, which means re- 
curvous or bent back. Camden fixes 
Portus Adurni at Aderington, or 
Shoreham. Confirmatory of the above 
etymology of the river is the state- 
ment of Parry, who says, in speaking 
of Shoreham harbour, that ‘‘ the sea 
from thence flows up ina recursive di- 
rection for nearly two miles at high 
water,’’ i. e. into the bed of the river, 
as I presume: and see the maps of 
Sussex. 

I cannot concur with those who 
imagine that Adurni is a transposition 
of Arundi, and should have been so 
written. 

Forcibly as I feel the improbability 
of Anderida having been at or near 
Newenden, yet I much wish to be in- 
formed how, when, and by whom the 
manor of Newenden, by the name of 
Andred, was given to the monks of 
Canterbury ; and how long the farm 
called Arndred has gone by that name. 

It should be recollected that New- 
enden is not within the territory of 
the Regni; and that Anderida was. 
The Portus Anderide of Richard’s 
15th iter was not, I contend, one and 
the self-same place exactly with the 
Anderida of his 17th. 1 place the 
former at Little Hampton, where is 
the mouth of the Arun ; and that place 
is, 1 believe, at this day, called, in 
public documents, the port of Arundel. 
Anderida itself, 1 need hardly repeat, 
I fix at the down of Arundel. 

In still adhering to the opinions I 
have expressed, in the essay above al- 
luded to, and in pursuing this and 
other inquiries of a similar nature, I 
am only actuated by a sincere desire 
of discovering the Ley sites of those 
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places which the Romans, in the mea- 
gre accounts they have left us of this 
island, have mentioned: for, notwith- 
standing all the labour, ingenuity, and 
learning, that have for very many 
years past been bestowed and dis- 
played on this subject, much still re- 
mains to be done to remove the clouds 
which hang over it. The truth is that 
our most celebrated antiquaries have 
attempted too much, and have conse- 
quently lost sight of many circum- 
stances which a more perfect acquaint- 
ance with the locality of their inquiries 
would have enabled them to discover, 
and which would have materially as- 
sisted them: but on this point, I am 
free to own, I entertain some peculiar 
opinions. 

Camden’s reasons for fixing on 
Newenden as the site of Anderida ap- 
pear to me of no weight. With the 
highest opinion of, and deference for, 
his talents, industry, and profound 
knowledge of antiquities, I am induced 
to join with a writer of the last century 
in saying, ‘“‘Mr. Camden’s capacity 
and diligence were certainly very great, 
but his undertaking was greater than 
any one man was equal to without as- 
sistance.” This observation applies 
equally to Horsley and others. 

The situation of Arundel, with re- 
ference to the entire forest of Andreds- 
wald, is a strong circumstance in fa- 
vour of that place having been the 
Anderida of the Romans ; and it is es- 
pecially so, when compared with such 
relative situation of Newenden. As 
connected with this question, allow 
me to suggest to those who take any 
interest in it a perusal of a paper, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 
1841, upon the towns and stations of 
the Regni; which has not, that 1 
know of, been at all controverted. 

Again I thank A. J. K. for his ob- 
servations, to which I am now so im- 
perfectly replying ; for discussion upon 
these questions does much towards 
elucidating, if it does not settle them. 
Although I am strongly impressed 
with my conclusions respecting the 
site of Anderida, yet I should not be 
contented to leave the matter in abey- 
ance (as he expresses himself) whilst 
a possibility exists of any further 
light being thrown on it. My perti- 


Dr. Johnson and Charing Cross.— Murphy. 
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nacity (for so it may be called) is in- 
creased, in some degree, by feeling 
convinced that the antiquities of Surrey 
and Sussex have as yet been only im- 
perfectly investigated. 
Yours, &c. 
Mr. Urzan, 

IN addition to the passages from 
Murphy’s Gray’s Inn Journal, and 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, as given in 
your last Magazine, p. 374, I now add 
another slight resemblance between 
them. In Boswell, (vol. v. p. 278, ed. 
Croker,) Johnson says to his friend,— 
«« Why, Sir, Fleet Street has a very ani- 
mated appearance ; but I think the full 
tide of human existence is at Charing 
Cross.’’ Compare the Gray’s Inn Jour- 
nal, No. 10, p. 67. ‘‘ He hasmade great 
inquiry into the connections and busi- 
ness of mankind, and is actuated by 
so strong a desire of novelty, that he 
has fixed his residence at Charing 
Cross, that he may have an opportunity 
of observing the mighty throng which is 
constantly pressing that way.” To 
Johnson’s praise of A. Murphy, 
given in my last, 1 now add that of 
George Steevens, who says in a note 
on Romeo and Juliet. (Vol. xx. p. 207, 
ed. Reed.) ‘‘ 1 was furnished with 
this observation by Mr. Murphy, 
whose very elegant and spirited de- 
fence of Shakespeare against the criti- 
cisms of Voltaire, is not one of the 
least considerable, out of many favours 
which he has conferred on the lite- 
rary world.” I also think that the 
following communication by G. Stee- 
vens relating to Johnson, has not ap- 
peared in his Life by Boswell. <‘ Dr. 
Johnson once assured me, that when 
he wrote his Jrene, he had never read 
Othello, but meeting with it soon af- 
terwards, was surprised to find that he 
gave in one of his characters a speech 
very strongly resembling that in which 
Cassio describes the effects produced 
by Desdemona’s beauty, on such in- 
animate objects as the guttered rocks 
and congregated sands. The Doctor 
added, that on making the discovery, 
for fear of imputed plagiarism, he 
struck out the accidental coincidence 
from his own tragedy.” 

B—h—Iil. Yours, &. J. M. 


J.P. 
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FONT AND PILLAR AT ST. ALPHAGE, CANTERBURY. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE Church of St. Alphage at 
Canterbury, as is frequently the case 
with town churches, built in confined 
situations, is of irregular form. It is 
divided into two nearly equal parts by 
a single range of arches, the character 
of which, and of its other architectural 
features, show that it was re-built 
about the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth. This fact is ascertained by 
other evidence beyond a doubt. 

The Font, which is hexagonal, and 
is represented in the annexed Plate, 
bears the inscription @. fier. (which 
is alsoengraved at large.) Four other 
sides are carved with roses and blank 
shields. The east side stands against 
a pillar, to which is attached an 
elaborate crane of wrought iron, for 
raising the cover of the font, which is 
gaily painted in green and gold, though 
some subsidiary pullies appear to have 
superseded its more spreading ma- 
chinery. 

On the second pillar from the west 
end remains a singular memorial of 
the re-edification of the church, com- 
memorating the benefaction of one 
Thomas Prude, who bequeathed the 
cost of this pillar, the ehurch probably 
being in the course of re-erection at 
the time of his decease. Such was the 
zeal and co-operation of ancient times 
in the works of the church. Somner 
says of this benefactor, 

‘* He lived in Ed, 4. dayes, and by his 
Will in Regist. Consistor. Cant. appoints 
to be buried by Christ-church porch, and 
therein gives as much as would build a 
Pillar in this Church (St. Alphage) and 5 
marks to Christ-church works, anno 1468. 
(Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 328.) 


A friend has examined for us the 


will to which Somner refers. Amongst 
sundry benefactions of 6s. 8d. and 
sometimes 6d. for lamps at different 
altars, the testator says, 


“ Ttem lego ad fabricam unius columpne 
in Ecclesia predicta tante pecunie sum~ 
mam quantam ad illius sufficiet construc- 
tionem sive edificationem.”’ 


We observe also that Hasted has 
mentioned an item of the same will, 
by which one pair of organs was given 
to the use of this church. 

The height of that portion of the 
pillar which is represented in our 
Plate is about four feet. The draughts- 
man has carefully represented seven 
rings, which still retain their places. 
That in front probably assisted in sus- 
taining the image of a saint which 
stood on the bracket, and was sur- 
mounted by the canopy. The pendants 
of the canopy are the royal badges of 
the rose and portcullis. The bene- 
factor’s arms are affixed on a brass 
plate, with this verse, 


Gaude Prude Choma 
Per quem fit igta Columpna. 


The arms of Prude are thus bla- 
zoned: Azure, three otters passant in 
pale, each holding in his mouth a fish 
argent.* It has been suggested (by 
Mr. Moule, in his “* Heraldry of Fish”’) 
that “the name of Proude may have 
the same origin with that of the Prud- 
homme, who, among fishermen, is 
chosen to preside over the commu- 
nity:”’ but Prud’homme (prudens homo) 
has nothing to do in especial with fish 
or fishermen. There may have been a 
Prudhomme who had the oversight of 
fishermen, as of any other craft, the 
title having an analogous origin to that 





* Proude, of Egston, in Kent. Ordinary in Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry. 
Mr. Moule, in his ‘* Heraldry of Fish,’’ states that these arms are sculptured on the 
ceiling of the cloisters of Canterbury Cathedral ; but this statement, which is evi- 
dently copied from Willement’s ‘‘ Heraldic Notices,” &c. is contradicted by the Rev. 
T. Streatfeild in his Prospectus of a History of Kent, who supposes Mr. Willement to 
have mistaken a different coat for that of Prude. 


In allusion to this si 


ngular bearing, a facetious denizen of Canterbury has made 


this epigrammatic translation of the black-letter versicles above printed ; 


Hurrah! Tom Prude, you found the siller 
To rear this famous white-washed Pillar | 
Some few to loaves confine their wishes ; 
Hurrah! Tom Prude, you ’ve got the fishes / 
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of the alderman, or elder-man, of mu- 
nicipal corporations. The man most 
respected for age and prudence was 
selected as the warden or the échevin, 
or any other similar office of authority 
amongst trades. 

But Proude or Prude bore fish in 
allusion to his name, from the obsolete 
name (unless still retained in some 
remote corner of Wilts or Somerset) 
of the small fish called the Pride, in old 
spelling Pruyde—Prude. The Prides 
in the Isis are described by Plot, Hist. 
of Oxfordshire, p. 183. William of 
Worcester and other old writers say it 
was a fish like a “‘ lampurne,” or small 
lamprey. (Wore. Itin. p. 291.) 


Arms and Memorials of the Prudes. 
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Hasted says, ‘‘ Among the wills in 
the Prerog. off. Canterbury, I find that 
William Prowde, of St. Elphe, was 
buried in 1596 (1496? or 1506?) in 
this church, before the altar of St. 
James and St. Erasmus. —“ Serlys 
Prude, alias Proude, of St. Alphage, 
gent. in 1584, before his pew.” 

John Proude was one of the citizens 
for Canterbury in the Parliament of 
the 20th Ric. II. 

In Canterbury Cathedral is a monu- 
ment, with a_kneeling effigy of a. gal- 
lant member of this family, who was 
killed in Flanders in 1632. It bears 
the following inscription : 


Sacred to the Memory of Wi1L1L1AM Prune, Esq. Lieutenant Colonel in the Belgick 


Wars. 


Slain at the siege of Maestricht the 12th of July 1632. 
Stand, soldiers, e’er you march (by way of charge) 
Take an example here, that may enlarge 
Your minds to noble Actions. Here in peace 
Rests one whose life was war, whose rich increase 
Of fame and honour from his valour grew 


By just desert. 


Having in service been 


A soldier till near sixty from sixteen 

Years of his active life continually, 

Fearless of death, yet still prepared to die 

In his religious thoughts: for, midst all harms, 
He bore as much of piety as arms. 

Now, soldiers, on! and fear not to intrude 

The gates of death by example of this Prupr! 


Another valiant member of the 
family, Sir John Prude, is mentioned 
by Hasted as having been killed at the 
siege of Groll in Guelderland in 1628. 

To return to the Church of St. 
Alphage. The sculptured label re- 
presented in the upper part of our 
Plate, remains in the north wall, over 
the closed entrance of the staircase 
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which led to the roof-loft. 
are well carved. 

Against the south wall, near the 
east end of the Church, is placed a 
fragment of wood carving, measuring 
ten inches by six, now perhaps the 
sole relic of a benefaction of desks and 
seats, made in the year 1485. It is 
the rebus of John Caxton, 


The heads 
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Churches in the Domesday Survey. 


whose epitaph was copied by Somner, “‘ in the body” of the church :— 


‘¢ Pray for the sawlys of Iohn Caxton and of Ione 
And Isabel that to this church great good hath done, 
In making new in the Chancell 
Of Dexkys, and Setys aswell, 

An Antiphon the which did bye, 
With a table of the Martyrdome of St. Alphye ; 
For thing much which did pay, 
And departed out of this life of October the 12. day. 
And Isabel his second wiff 
Passed to blisse where is no strife 
The xij‘ day to tell the trowth 
Of the same moneth as our Lord knoweth, 
In the yeare of our Lord God, a thousand fower hundred fowerscore and five.” 


It was usual to familiarize the names 
of saints to which churches were dedi- 
cated; thus St. Olave became St. 
Tooley, whence Tooley Street in South- 
wark, &c. Inthe epitaph of the Rector 
who died two years after John Caxton, 
the church is also called St. Alphey : 

‘6 Here lieth S* Robert Provest, Parson 
of S. Alpheys, which died the 22'* day of 
Ianuary, Anno Dom. 1487. Mercy Ih’u.” 


We cannot leave Selden’s account of 
St. Alphage, without extracting one 
more remarkable poetical epitaph, 
which records the consecration of the 
churchyard, in 1502, and also contains 
a remarkable allusion to the Dance of 
Death. 


“* In the West wall, without. 
O ye good people that here go this way 
Of your charite to have in remembrance 
For the sowle of Agnes Halke to pray 
Sometime here of acquaintance. 
In this churchyard so was her chance, 
First after the hallowing of the same, 
Afore all other here to begin the dance 
Which to all creatures is the loth game 
The Tuisday next before Pentecost 
The yeare of our Lord M. De. and two, 
Whose souie Ih’u pardon that of myght is 

most.”? 


Notes. Line 1, O ye, evidently bearing 
the imperative sense of the French oyez, 
mind, remember to have in remembrance. 
Line 8, Joth, unwilling. 

All these epitaphs have been long 
since destroyed. Another set, taken 
in 1789, (many of which have now 
perhaps shared the same fate,) were 
placed on record by the late Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in the first volume of the 
Topographer ; and they were also taken 
in May 1792, for Parsons’s Kentish 
Monuments ; and about the same time 
for Cozens’s Tour in Thanet and East 
Kent. J.G.N. 


Mr. Unsan, Huddersfield, March 1. 
ON noticing the number of churches 
in the Domesday Survey, and the pro- 
portion assigned to each county, I was 
most forcibly struck with the frequency 
with which they are mentioned in some 
portions of the kingdom, and their 
entire omission in others. It is true 
the precept which directed the forma- 
tion of the Domesday Survey, laid no 
injunction on the jurors to make a 
return of churches, and the mention 
of them, if at all made, was of course 
likely to be irregular. Yet it is singu- 
lar that, while in the return for Cam- 
bridgeshire one only is mentioned, and 
none in Lancashire, Cornwall, or even 
Middlesex, the seat of the metropolis, 
sO many are enumerated in other more 
obscure and, at that time, almost un- 
known parts of the kingdom. I was 
led to this remark more immediately 
by finding that in one wapentake of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
wapentake of Skyrack, no less than 
thirty places are mentioned, wherein 
a return of a church, or of a church 
and priest is made. It appears, there- 
fore that in Saxon times Christianity 
must have been extensively diffused 
throughout this part of the West 
Riding, and, as all mention of chapels 
is excluded from the Domesday Survey, 
it seems probable that at that era, and 
long before the Norman power was 
established in Britain, the number of 
churches and chapels conjointly was 
probably greater in proportion to the 
population than itactually is at the pre- 
sent day. It werea bootless task even 
to indulge a conjecture on the origin of 
these Saxon churches, which were 
built in a dark age, and of which their 
pious founders have left us no memo- 
rial. But it is evident that the whole 
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number of churches recorded in the 
Norman survey forms but a small 
proportion of those that existed before 
the Conquest. Indeed the whole num- 
ber noticed in the Survey, for the en- 
tire kingdom, amounts to a few more 
than one thousand seven hundred, a 
return notoriously incorrect had it 
been an object of the Survey to ascer- 
tain the number of churches throughout 
the kingdom. Itis more than proba- 
ble therefore that in this and in some 
other parts of the kingdom, the num- 
ber of small edifices dedicated to divine 
worship, was far more considerable 
than has hitherto been supposed. In- 
deed Sherburne, in the wapentake of 
Barkstonash, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, was the residence of the 
Saxon Archbishops of York, who had 
a palace here, bestowed upon the see 
of York by Athelstan, witha consider- 
able part of the town, and during the 
residence of so many metropolitans 
there, in the Saxon times, it is to be 
presumed that many, both churches 
and chapels, were erected in this part 
of Yorkshire, of which no record was 
preserved. 

The church at Sherburne was a 
Saxon church, and, as far as can be 
ascertained in point of architecture, it 
is purely Saxon, and believed to be the 
work of some one of the first arch- 
bishops who became possessed of the 
place. The nave is magnificent, the 
columns massy, yet tall and graceful. 
This, be it remembered, was a Saxon 
metropolitan church ; but, besides this 
edifice, there was a detached chapel, 
as appears by the ruins, from which 
was formerly dug up the head of a 
very rich and elegant cross. It may 
have been the site of the primitive 
church, or one of the ecclesiole or 
capelle of the survey, which are some- 
times incidentally mentioned as subor- 
dinate to the ecclesie. ‘‘ Ibi ecclesia 
et alia capella”’ is sometimes part of 
the description of places in Domesday. 
But the greater part of the Saxon 
churches were of a meaner structure, 
and all the earliest specimens of Saxon 
churches, itis supposed, wereconstruct- 
ed oftimber. The first cathedral at 
York was a wooden structure. But 
there is little doubt that the use of 
stone was introduced in the construc- 
tion of the later Saxon churches; other- 
wise we should have found more in- 
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stances than one in Domesday of a 
church built of wood. The only ex- 
ample of a church so constructed, to be 
met with in Domesday, is Begeland, 
in Yorkshire. ‘Ibi presbiter et ec- 
clesia lignea.” 

We learn from William of Malmes- 
bury that in the year 1017 the Danish 
King, Canute, who became also King 
of England, gave sufficient evidence 
of his zeal in the cause of Christianity, 
not merely by repairing the monas- 
teries that had been destroyed by his 
Pagan countrymen, the Danes, in the 
late wars, but by building and endowing 
churches. His first system of eecle- 
siastical laws contains twenty-six 
canons, of which the four first enlarge 
and secure the protection of the church, 
or its rights of sanctuary. But the 
third of these canons, which divides 
churches into four classes, sufficiently 
demonstrates that in his time these 
sacred edifices must have amounted to 
a large number. The mulct for vio- 
lating the protection of a cathedral 
was five pounds, of a middling church 
one hundred and twenty shillings, of 
a lesser church, that hath a burying 
place, sixty shillings, of a country 
church, without a burying place, thirty 
shillings ; and I cannot resist noticing 
the following law as shewing that, 
even in the eleventh century, idolatry 
still prevailed in this island. ‘‘ We 
strictly prohibit all Heathenism, that 
is, the worship of idols or Heathen 
Gods, the sun, moon, fire, rivers, foun- 
tains, rocks, or trees of any kind ; the 
practice of witchcraft, or committing 
murder by magic, or firebrands, or any 
other infernal tricks.” In the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, so often 
alluded to in Domesday, there must 
have been a great increase of what were 
strictly denominated parish churches, 
it being asserted in one of the laws 
ascribed to that king, that in many 
placesthere were three or fourchurches, 
where in former times there was but 
one. 

But without expatiating on the ec- 
clesiastical state of the kingdom at 
large, 1 wish more immediately to in- 
vite the attention of your readers in 
general, but especially of such York- 
shire antiquaries as I know are in the 
habit of perusing your time-honoured 
periodical, to this singular circum- 
stance, that in one wapentake (Sky- 
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rack) there should be thirty places re- 
corded, in which mention is made of 
a church. I will take only such 
places in that wapentake having a 
church at the period of Domesday, as 
belonged to Ilbert de Laci, and to 
those of your readers who may not 
have access to the volume itself, the 
list subjoined may not be unacceptable. 


Aceuurde . . eccl’ia pb’r 


Badesuurde . ° . eccl’ia pb’r 
Barnebi . ° . . eccl’ia pb’r 
Burtone ° . . eccl’ia pb’r 
Cherca . . ° ° pb’r eccl’ia 
Cherchebi. . eccl’ia pb’r 
Chipesch . . . eccl’ia pb’r 
Cipetun . : . . eccl’ia pb’r 
Coletun . ° ° eccl’ia 

Darnintone . > eccl’ia 

Ermeshale ° eccl’ia pb’r 
Ferestane . ° ° eccl’ia pb’r 
Fristone eccl’ia pb’r 


Gereford ; ‘ 
Ledes . . s 
Ledestune ‘ . 


eccl’ia pb’r 
pb’r eccl’ia 
pb’r eccl’ia 


Queldale . . eccl’ia pb’r 
Rie ° ° ° pb’r eccl’ia 
Saxtun . ° ‘ eccl’ia 
Smedetune pb’r eccl’ia 
Suillictun eccl’ia 
Tateshalle eccl’ia pb’r 


Wilmeresleia . eccl’ia pb’r 


In addition to the above named 
places, (the property of the great 
Norman lord, Ilbert de Lacy,) there 
were the following places in the same 
wapentake, which, in the Domesday 
Survey, arerecordedas having churches. 
Bodetone ° . pb’r eccl’ia 
Bradeuuelle . eccl’ia pb’r 


Coningesburg eccl’ia pb’r 
Hedfeld eccl’ia pb’r 
Mllicleia . pb’r eccl’ia 


Sandale . - eccl’ia pb’r 
Torp . ° . . eccl’ia 

Of which the first and fifth belonged 
to William de Perci, the second, third, 
and sixth, to William de Warenne, and 
the fourth and last to Robert Malet. 
It appears, therefore, that out of about 
thirty churches in this wapentake, 
twenty-three formed part of the Lacy 
fee, though it must be borne in mind 
that the advowson of the living did 
not always follow the manor. It is 
Temarkable that of the two great 
houses which for generations held the 
sway over so great a part of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, viz. the Warren 
and Lacy families, the former should, 
at the period of Domesday, hold but 
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three places with churches, while the 
Lacy family held twenty-eight places 
with churches attached to them, and 
it is still more remarkable that of these 
twenty-eight churches, twenty-three 
should be in the Skyrack wapentake, 

In the parish of Batley, in the Mor- 
ley wapentake, there was achurch and 
presbyter in the time of Domesday, 
and the two Saxon lords, Dunstan and 
Stainulf, were disseized of their pos- 
sessions here, in order to make way 
for Ilbert de Lacy. In Morley also 
there was a church; and the same 
Dunstan was here also superseded by 
Ilbert de Lacy.* 

It seems by another passage in 
Domesday relating to Morley, under 
the head of “Claims of the West 
Riding,” that “ according to the ver- 
dict of the men of Morelege (Morley) 
wapentake, concerning the church of 
St. Mary, which is in Morley wood, 
the king has a moiety of the three fes- 
tivals of St. Mary’s, which belongs to 
Wakefield. Ilbert and the priests who 
serve the church have all the rest.’ 
The family of Ilbert de Lacy was of 
Norman origin, and he himself came 
in the train of the Conqueror. To 
this family this district owes the foun- 
dation of most of its antient churches, 
We read of them, too, as being the 
founders of three several religious 
houses at Nostel, Pontefract, and 
Kirkstall. 

Dr. Whitaker supposes that the 
church at Wakefield, at the time of 
Domesday, was not one of the origi- 
nal Saxon churches, of which, in 
the hundred of Morley, there were 
only two, namely, Morley itself, the 
hundred church, and Dewsbury. I 
shall not, in the present paper, under- 
take to combat this opinion, as it would 
occupy too much of your pages; but 
it cannot admit of a doubt, that a 
division of offerings was not unfre- 
quently resorted to in the later Saxon 
times, at the foundation of new pa- 
rishes. If a Thane erected on his own 
bocland (i. e. freehold or charter land,) 
a church, having a cemetery or place 
of burial, he was allowed to subtract 
one third part of his tithes from the 





* The author of the History of Mor- 
ley has mistaken the sense of Domesday, 
by erroneously interpreting the pas 
Tib’t’ h’t-Ilbertus habuit, instead of habet, 
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mother church, and bestow them upon 
his own clerk, 

It seems from this ecclesiastical ordi- 
nance, (and, indeed, it is so recorded,) 
that many country churches were 
built in such situations as appeared 
to their pious founders to stand most 
in need of them, of a more humble 
description, and without the appendage 
ofa burying ground. It is probable 
that to many of the manor-houses of 
the Saxon lords an oratory was at- 
tached, and afterwards accommodation 
found for the vassals and dependents 
of such lords. As _ population in- 
creased, a church of a larger size was 
built ; though this, perhaps, in the first 
instance, was no more than a single 
nave and a choir, and the officiating 
presbyter supported chiefly by the 
liberality of the lord of the manor. 
How many of these ecclesiole or ca- 
pella were in existence in the Saxon 
times, will probably never be ascer- 
tained, but the very names of many 
places mentioned in Domesday, with- 
out any mention of any church in that 
venerable record, sufficiently shew that, 
either at that or some former period, 
places of worship did there exist. 
There are five places of the name of 
Cherchebi mentioned in Domesday in 
the county of York, to not one of which 
is there any church assigned at the 
time of the conquest. There are also 
in this county ten places of the name 
of Chirchebi enumerated in Domesday, 
which have no mention either of eccl’ia 
or pb’r attached to them; of this num- 
ber eight are in the West Riding. Can 
it be doubted that these names point 
out to the existence of a church or 
chapel at some period? One would 
expect in a place called Santacherche, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, that 
a church would be included in the 
Domesday description ; but there is 
not any allusion to it. At Whitkirk, 
in this riding, where we know that 
a church did exist not long after the 
conquest, yet it is not mentioned in 
Domesday. 

The discovery of a Saxon wheel 
cross among the Roman remains of 
Burghdurum, near Adel, in the West 
Riding, also plainly indicates the ex- 
istence of a place of Christian worship 
there in the Saxon period; yct, though 
Adel is mentioned as well as Burhdu- 
yum in . meee no church is re- 
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corded as in existence at that time. 
We must not, therefore, conclude, 
because we find an omission of a 
place of worship in a survey designed 
for other purposes than that of re- 
cording the number of ecclesiastical 
edifices, that none such ever existed. 
I might also mention the various towns 
in Domesday named Prestone, or 
Preste-tune, without any church. 
There was a capella at Hertshead 
in the West Riding, known. to have 
existed at the time when the living of 
Dewsbury was granted by the second 
Earl Warren to the priory of Lewes, 
about the year 1120. The absence of 
all mention of such chapel in the 
Domesday account of the place is no 
proof of the non-existence of such 
chapel before the time of Domesday. 
The base of a genuine Saxon cross, 
still in existence at that place, affords 
presumptive evidence that Christianity 
had shed its light here in Saxon times, 
and subsequently led to the erection 
of a chapel. The marks of crosses on 
some tiles found in the ruins of the 
Roman towns would seem to warrant 
a suspicion that in some instances such 
chapels existed before the final evacu- 
ation of this island by the Roman 
armies. In the various excavations 
that have at sundry times been made 
on the site of the antient Cambodunum 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield, 
tiles have been thrown up that had 
very distinct impressions of the cross 
on their surface, perhaps only a single 
cruciform figure, entirely disconnected 
from all other figares, and such as 
could not have been impressed for the 
sake of ornament. They were dug 
up not far from some others bearing 
this inscription, COH I11] BRE. Now 
it appears that at the period when this 
latter inscription was made, the Chris- 
tian religion had extended itselfthrough 
most, if not all, the Romansettlements; 
and it appears to me no improbable 
supposition that, on the site of this 
Roman town, the first Christian edi- 
fice, how mean soever it might be, 
was planted in this part of Yorkshire. 
The progress of the Roman arms, 
though without any intention of theirs, 
was made the instrument, under Pro- 
vidence, of promoting the progress of 
the Gospel, by opening a freer and 
less interrupted intercourse over the 
whole country. The arrival of the 
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Saxons in Britain, being all heathens, 
led to the temporary overthrow of 
most, if not all, the British churches. 
At length, however, these Pagan in- 
vaders were themselves converted, and 
they, in their turn, became church 
builders. The number of these Saxon 
churches, at the period of the Norman 
conquest, was much greater than is 
generally supposed, and when we find 
that in one wapentake alone (Skyrack) 
thirty such churches are recorded in 
Domesday, we may draw some in- 
ference what the number must have 
been in other more populous and more 
civilized districts. 
Yours, &c. J. K. Warxer, M.D. 
Mr. Ursan, B.S.G.S. April 8. 
YOUR correspondent J. R. never 
puts pen to paper without laying be- 
fore your readers a great abundance 
of information, amusement, or matter 
for consideration and reflection : ‘if 
to his share some trifling errors fall,’”’ 
they are rather attributable to the hu- 
mana parum cavit natura than to incuria. 
In your February Number his commu- 
nication takes up the subject of enno- 
bling Physicians and Lawyers: from 
among the latter class of persons many 
have been raised to the rank of nobility; 
among the former, baronetcy is almost 
without exception the highest honour 
that has been attained. J. R. says, 
p- 145, ‘*‘ A rumour existed, I remem- 
ber, of George the Fourth’s desire to 
confer a peerage on Sir Astley Cooper, 
but that he was deterred by the ab- 
sence of all precedent.” If such a 
desire existed on the part of George 
the Fourth, the absence of precedent 
need not have deterred him, for the 
precedent did exist in the person of 
Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, 
who was educated, and for a short 
time practised, as a surgeon. It is 
true he became afterwards a barrister 
and a distinguished diplomatist, to 
which circumstance, and not to his 
surgeoncy, he owed his elevation. 
The literary acquirements of Lord 
Glenbervie were splendid, and he did 
honour to each of the professions that 
he had cultivated, and medical pro- 
fessors are to be excused when they 
look up to Lord Glenbervie and to the 
present Lord Langdale, likewise ori- 
ginally a surgeon, as having, by at- 
taining the high rank of nobility, con- 
ferred dignity and honour upon a truly 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XIX, 
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meritorious but toilsome profession ¢ 
a profession oppressed, indeed, in va- 
rious ways, and miserably ill-paid, 
but cherished and beloved by those 
who aspire to the enviable distinction 
of relieving the infirmities of their 
fellow-creatures. Alas! how much 
it is to be deplored that the generality 
of those who exercise this delightful 
profession should be compelled to leave 
their families in slender, if not in in- 
digent, circumstances.* 

J. R. says, p. 146, “1 cannot say 
whether any [medical] gentleman in 
direct practice had been in parliament 
previous to my friend, Dr. Herbert 
Baldwin, who represented Cork from 
1832 to 1837.” J.R. did not call to 
mind the case of the celebrated Dr. 
Freind, a highly distinguished phy- 
sician. He was member of parliament 
for Launceston, and for his attachment 
to the cause of the Stuarts, and his 
speeches in Parliament in defence of 
Bishop Atterbury, was on the 15th of 
March, 1722-3, committed to the 
Tower. The very commendable and 
noble conduct of Dr. Mead, a zealous 
Whig, towards his Tory friend, Freind, 
cannot be too much applauded, though 
it has been strangely exaggerated. By 
his personal and earnest representa- 
tions to Sir Robert Walpole, then his 
patient, for whom, it is said, he refused 
to prescribe unless his request was 
granted, Mead obtained Freind’s re- 
lease from prison on bail, Drs. Mead, 
Hulse, Levet, and Hale being his 
sureties; and it is further reported 
that Mead afterwards presented to 
Freind the sum of five thousand gui- 
neas, which he had received from 
Freind’s patients, whom he had visited 
during his imprisonment. But in this 
there must be much incorrectness. It 
is stated upon good authority that 
Mead, the most fully employed phy- 
sician in London, never made more 








* The records of the Society, founded 
in 1788, for the ‘‘ Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Medical Men in London and 
its Vicinity,’ fully prove this fact. If 
the widow’s income, from every source 
whatever, exceeds 50/. a year, she is in« 
eligible to receive relief, and a compara- 
tive rule obtains with regard to orphans ; 
yet to the widows or orphans of one-fourth 
of the members stipends have been voted, 
and the average amount of income has 
been greatly lower than the stipulated 
modicum, oe 
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than 10,000/. in any one year. Freind 
was taken into custody, March 12th, 
was confined to his own house, under 
the care of a messenger, till the 15th, 
when he was sent to the Tower, from 
whence he was released June 2\st. 
It is evident, therefore, that Mead 
could not, during these three months, 
have received from Freind’s patients 
so much as five thousand guineas, and 
it cannot but create surprise that the 
author of ‘‘ The Gold- Headed Cane,” 
the late Dr. Mac Michael, should not 
have been aware of this fact. 

I am almost ashamed of comment- 
ing further upon the communications 
of a gentleman, which have afforded 
me so much amusement and informa- 
tion as those of J. R.; but there isa 
little incorrectness in the communica- 
tion, in the number for March, p. 251, 
where a note says, ‘‘ Jt is to the birth 
of her [Madame de Valliére’s] daugh- 
ter, afterwards Princess de Conti, that 
male professional attendance on ma- 
ternal labour, or the accoucheur ex- 
changed for the midwife, is usually 
referred, and the profession practically 
established.” 

Madame de la Valliére, the chere 
amie of Louis XIV. was attended in 
her first labour by Julian Clement, on 
the 27th of Dec. 1663, and was deli- 
vered of a boy, who was christened 
Louis of Bourbon, and died July 15, 
1668, without having been legiti- 
mated. This labour was kept a great 
secret, or at least, means were em- 
ployed to keep it a great secret. This 
is Astruc’s account, who goes on to 
say, “‘ Clement was employed in the 
subsequent lyings-in of the same lady, 
which, though not so secret, were as 
successful; this brought men- midwives 
into repute, and put the princesses 
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into the fancy of making use of sur- 
geons on this occasion ; and, as it soon 
became the fashion, the name of ac- 
coucheur was invented to signify that 
class of surgeons.” 

That the term accoucheur was about 
this time invented Iam _ willing to be- 
lieve; but that male professional at- 
tendance was, as has been often stated, 
to be referred to this period is clearly 
not correct. Julian Clement was al- 
ready an exercent professor of mid- 
wifery, when he was selected for the 
purpose of attending Madame de la 
Valliére, the date of which, as stated 
above, was in Dec. 1663. Mauriceau, 
whose name, as a practitioner of mid- 
wifery, has been more quoted than 
probably any other man’s, began to 
practise that branch of the art of me- 
dicine, almost purely, in 1656, and he 
was preceded by several successful 
practitioners. Guillemeau, who both 
practised, and published a valuable 
treatise on the art, died March 13, 
1609, and he mentions St. Honoré as 
an older practitioner than himself. 
Louise Bourgeois, the midwife to 
Marie de Medicis, Queen of Henry the 
Fourth of France, in her ‘* Observa- 
tions,’’* of which my edition is dated 
1642, speaks of a surgeon, “ quien 
faisoit profession,”’ being employed to 
attend a lady, and tells us that Mr. 
Marchant le Fils was “ expert aux 
accouchemens de femmes.” 

Nor was it in France only that mid- 
wifery was practised by surgeons be- 
fore the date assigned, for in England, 
** men-midwives”’ are spoken of in a 
treatise published in 1634 ; so that it is 
quite clear, that the reference in Astruc 
applies only to the name accoucheur, not 
to the practice of the art by the medical 
profession. ‘T\apdvrOpwros 


SILVER RELIQUARY. 


THE annexed engraving represents 
a curious reliquary which was found 
suspended from the neck of a skeleton 
taken out of the churchyard of St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet-street, in 1831, when 
that venerable edifice was taken down, 
and the present church erected on its 


site. It is composed of silver of a 
good quality, is somewhat less than 
half an inch in thickness, and has a 
small opening with a moveable cover 
at the top, to admit bones, hair, or 
other small objects of that description. 
On the obverse is represented St. 





* To these ‘ observations”’ is appended a ‘“ Recit veritable de la Naissance de 
Messeigneurs et Dames les Enfans de France. Avec les particularitez qui y ont esté, 
et pouvoient estre remarquees. Par Lovysr Bovrceors, dite Bovrsizr, Sage 


Femme de la Reyne Mere du Roy. Paris, 1642.’ 


Which contains a very amusing 


autobiography of Louise Bourgeois, and much court gossip. 
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George tilting at the dragon ; but the 
subject depicted on the reverse is more 
difficult of explanation. It has been 
supposed to represent the princess 
whom St. George delivered; but we 
differ from this opinion, inasmuch as 
the nimbus round the head indicates a 
saint, although the diadem may also 
indicate royal rank. We imagine it 
to represent St. Helena, from the large 
cross which she holds in the right 
hand, and from the monastery in the 
back ground. The introduction of the 
cherubim, and the arrangement of the 
drapery of this figure, are in the style 
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of the tenth century, although we do 
not conceive the object itself to be of 
an earlier period than the 14th or 15th 
century ; but it is not improbable that 
the artist may have copied his figures 
from some earlier representation of 
them. The chasing is somewhat 
coarse, but of a bold character, and 
the borders are floridin ornament. It 
formed a portion of the museum of the 
late Dean of St. Patrick’s, dispersed last 
year by Mr. Sotheby’s hammer, and is 
now in the possession of Mr. B. 
Nightingale. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Life of Oliver Heywood. 
Joseph Hunter. 

WE have been much interested in 
our perusal of this volume, as well for 
the importance of the subject as for the 
masterly manner in which Mr. Hunter 
has arranged his materials. The his- 
tory of religious belief must always 
form avery curious and valuable chap- 
ter in the general history of mankind, 
and in the account of every particular 
people; in our own none’is more dis- 
tinguished, whether we regard the 
growth of the opinion, the progress of 
its acceptance, or the effect of its 
movements; whether we consider it 
by itself or with regard to its effect on 
other institutions, than the rise and 
progress of Puritanism. It must have 
arisen from such an intense hatred of 
the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
and a firm persuasion of its idolatrous 
worship, that it would be satisfied 
with nothing less than shaking every 
grain of dust off its feet that had been 
polluted by the Antichristian tread 
of what was deemed a Harlot-Church ; 
and it is curious that so early as in 
the reign of Elizabeth several of the 
nobility, of the statesmen, and of the 
Church, had imbibed to the ful] these 
principles. Lord Burghley was a Pu- 
ritan, so was Lord Essex and others. 
The Queen pulled the other way, or 
we might have had a Church clothed in 
‘cloth of frieze’’ instead of ‘‘ cloth of 
gold.”” But Papistry can never rear 
its head again; it has no regal thrones 
now subservient to it, no regal treasures 
now poured into its lap. Every year 
of popular education must weaken its 
influence. Every newly printed copy of 
the Scriptures must give a blow to its 
empire, and if it were not for its only 
strong-hold, that of Ireland, as a 
dominant secular and ambitious power, 
it is no longer worthy of a fear. It 
has we think the unquestionable symp- 
tom of its approaching decay and down- 
fall, in this point,—that it is disliked 
and despised at home, and only main- 
tains its tyrannous influence at a dis- 
tance. At Cork or Waterford it is 
more felt than at Florence or Milan, 
and over the whole vast empire of 


By Rev, 


France it is little better than a name. 
Spain has confiscated all its accumu- 
lated treasures for ever, and even in 
Ireland its spiritual influence is no- 
thing compared with its political. It 
is no longer the undaunted priest who 
wields the thunders of the Vatican, 
but the wily politician and the crafty 
demagogue who borrows them to be 
subservient to his own interests. Be- 
sides the immediate attraction of his 
biographical account, Mr. Hunter’s 
book contains much curious informa- 
tion on personal history, and many 
interesting literary anecdotes. It also 
takes in a full survey of the progress 
of puritanical principles, and the prin- 
cipal divisions and branches of the 
original party; carrying a view of the 
subject downwards to the times of 
Wesley and Whitfield. We have risen 
from an attentive perusal of this vo- 
lume with feelings of deep respect for 
the characters, views, and motives, of 
the parties described, and with great 
satisfaction with the manner in which 
the whole subject has been treated by 
the author. The skill of a biographer 
is shown in knowing how much of his 
materials it is proper for him to em- 
ploy: for defect or redundancy are alike 
prejudicial to the effect of his narra- 
tive; that Mr. Hunter has exercised 
sound judgment and good taste in this 
respect, is seen from the interest which 
is felt by the reader during the whole 
course of the narrative, even when the 
points in discussion would not appear 
in themselves to be very attractive. 

Thomson’s Seasons, and the Castle of 

Indolence ; with an Introduction by 

Allan Cunningham. 

THIS book is got up (to use the 
publisher’s phrase) with considerable 
taste; the designs by Mr. Samuel 
Williams are pleasing and chaste ; and 
the type and paper unite to form a 
page that is elegant and agreeable to 
the eye. The biographical memoir 
which is prefixed to the poems is 
written as we should expect Mr. Cun- 
ningham to have written, and narrates 
the chief events of the poet’s life with 
correctness and impartiality ; though 
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there are a few sentences which have 
apparently dropped from his pen be- 
fore they were moulded into their 
finished form; as p. xxi. “‘ We know 
not what effect this overstrained re- 
proach had on the Southeren muse ; 
the rhyme-fit was then upon her, and 
she was leaping and dancing to the 
melody of Pope, like one enchanted.” 
Again, p. xxiv. “ Walpole, it is true, 
had no taste for poetry; his ear was 
too dull to distinguish between the 
cry of a corncrake, and the music of 
Apollo’s pipe.” As regards Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s critical discussions, they 
appear to us generally correct, but we 
hesitate before we concur in the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Thomson is an original 
poet of the first order; and, what is 
not always true of originality, one of 
the most popular in our language ; in 
loftiness of thought, and poetic glow 
of language, few have reached him; 
the march of his muse is in mid air ; 
she rarely alights, &c.”” As regards a 


passage at p. xxii., “ For the beauties 
of nature, says Southey, the English 
poets, from Dryden to Pope, seem 
to have had neither ear, nor eye, nor 


heart. And Wordsworth notices as 
a remarkable thing in literary story 
that, save a passage or two in Pope’s 
Windsor Forest, our poetry, from Para- 
dise Lost to Thomson’s Seasons, con- 
tains no single new image of external 
nature.” This is not quite true: we 
could quote some exquisite verses by 
Addison on natural objects, and the 
pleasure derived from them. . Though 
Young was not a descriptive poet, he 
surely could not be said to have had 
““no ear, no eye, no heart, for nature ;”’ 
nor must Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd 
be forgotten. But perhaps, with some 
small exceptions, the general observa- 
tion is correct; nor do we mention it 
to oppose it, but to observe that this 
want of feeling for nature arose from 
want of communion with her. English 
society, fromthe timeof Drydento Pope, 
had been French inits habits andtastes; 
the country was deserted for the town ; 
rural recreations for the conversation 
of saloons and taverns; and poetry 
partook in the general feeling. There 
were no landscape painters at that 
time, no landscape gardeners,* no 





* Sir'W. Temple was an excellent kitchen 
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planters, and no love for a residence 

in thecountry. The first planters were 
old Lord Bathurst at Cirencester, and 
the Duke of Argyle at Whitton near 

Hounslow. 

In Thomson’s time a better and 
more English taste was rising; and 
while he was writing the Seasons, 
Shenstone was laying out the Lea- 
sowes, and Lord Lyttelton was form- 
ing the beautiful grounds of Hagley. 
The arts rose together, and poetry was 
affected, as it always will be, by the 
general tastes and the social state of the 
people. There is no pretension to no- 
velty in our remark, but it is meant 
simply to shew that the poets were not 
more insensible tothe beauties of nature 
than those who practised the other arts 
that embellish life; that the general 
tone of society was with them, and 
that the same artificial taste was every- 
were visible. The poetical couplet of 
Dryden had superseded the blank verse 
of Milton; the peruke, and cravat, 
and laced coat—the flowing and chi- 
valrous dress of the days of Henry and 
Elizabeth ; while the straight lines, and 
avenues, and quincunxes, in parks and 
gardens, had superseded the wilder 
and irregular forms of natural beauty. 
This subject leads us incidentally to a 
passage inthe Castle of Indolence, ii. 17. 
** A sylvan life till then the natives led, [lost, 
In the brown shades and greenwood forest 
All careless rambling where it lik’d them most: 
Their wealth the wild deer bouncing through 

the glade,”? &c. 

Is not the word bouncing a misprint 
for bounding ? yet we see bouncing in 
the four editions, and almost fear that 
Thomson so wrote it. 

The Seasons of Thomson, with illustra- 
tions from designs in wood. Edited 
by Bolton Corney, Esq. 

WE have little to say about this edi- 
tion, but what we have is all in its fa- 
vour; the united abilities of various 
eminent artists, members of the Etching 
Club, have contributed to its pictorial 
embellishment ; the knowledge and ac- 
curacy of Mr. Corney, to the fidelity of 
the text. The illustrations are seventy- 
seven in number, from designs which 
are drawn on the wood by.the artists 
themselves, and are printed from cop- 





gardener, and Evelyn was not beyond the 
taste of his age. 
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per blocks formed by the electrotype 
process. The text is printed from the 
edition of 1746, the merits of which 
Mr. Bolton Corney first pointed out, 
and which he calls authoritative; the 
life by Patrick Murdoch, the friend 
of Thomson, is prefixed, with notes 
and illustrations by the editor, who 
has availed himself of the information 
afforded by the narratives of Thom- 
son’s life published since that of Mur- 
doch, and of other memoranda to be 
found in the works he has specified. 

The editions of Thomson’s Seasons 
may be divided into two separate 
classes, those printed between 1726 and 
1738, andthose between 1738 and1746. 
The former may be called the original 
text, the second the amended. The 
former contained in the whole 4470 
lines, the latter 5541. So that the 
poem, besides the alteration of in- 
numerable passages and particular 
expressions, was enlarged by succes- 
sive additions to the amount of above 
a thousand lines. This may be seen in 
a very accurate table which Mr. Corney 
has drawn out at p. xxix of the Life. 
The edition is not intended to be what 
is called a critical one, containing com- 
mentaries or notes on the text; but 
rather meant for popular use and de- 
light. We therefore shall not intrude 
upon it, by any criticisms on the poem 
itself, or any remarks on the matters 
treated on in the Life, which might not 
be misplaced in an edition of another 
kind ; but, currente calamo, we may ob- 
serve, that Mr. Corney mentionsthatthe 
beautiful ode by Collins to Thomson’s 
memory is given by him from the only 
authoritative edition, London, 1749, 
folio, in the possession of that eminent 
scholar and distinguished editor, the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce; but, on com- 
parison, we cannot find the slightest 
variation between that and the common 
texts. However, we must persist in 
believing that there is an error in all 
the copies in the first line; and that 
we should read, 


‘¢ In yonder grove a Druid lies,” 





instead of “‘ grave,”’ which word occurs 
in the following verse. The ‘‘ grove” 
was the “ sylvan grave”’ of the Poet. 
Though this appeared clear to us, yet 
as the error, for so we deemed it, had 
crept into the most authentic copies, 
(Fawkes and Pearch, however, giving 
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“ grove,’”) we asked a friend of ours, 
a poet of first-rate eminence, for his 
opinion, which he gave in the words, 
** Decidedly grove.” The recurrence 
of the same word “‘ grave’’ twice in 
the same stanza, is to our taste quite re- 
pulsive, while the other reading is re- 
commended by propriety and elegance. 


Eburacum ; or, York under the Romans. 
By C. Wellbeloved. 

THE object of the volume before us 
is to bring into one view all the re- 
markable monuments of Roman York 
which have been found, and are still 
existing, or of which any memorial 
has been preserved from the time of 
Camden to the present day. See the 
author’s preface. 

He explains his reason for departing 
from the generally accepted name of 
the station Eboracum, because it is 
called Eburacum in the best editions 
of Antonine’s Itinerary, and is so 
written by the anonymous geographer 
ofRavenna. Baxter, Gale, and Horsley 
also prefer Eburacum; yet he ac- 
knowledges that the authority of 
Ptolemy, and the inscription on the 
sepulchral chest of Marcus Verecundus 
Diogenes the Sextumvir, found at York 
itself, give testimony in favour of 
Eboracum ; and, indeed, that appella- 
tion has been traditionally preserved 
down to our own time, for the mono- 
syllable York has most evidently been 
derived from the long second syllable 
in Eboracum. 

The author takes some pains to 
explain that, when reading the essay 
which forms the ground work of this 
volume before the Philosophical 
Society at York, he pronounced the 
word Eburacum, not Eburacum, he 
did so on mature consideration, and 
he cites various instances to shew that 
the short quantity for the penultimate 
had been adopted by writers of the 
middle ages, although not invariably. 
Thus Henry of Huntingdon has 
written, 


«Eboracum sylvis, Excestriaclara metallis.” 


Nothing can, however, be determined 
by these instances, for we know how 
readily the writers of the monkish ages 
lengthened or shortened words at dis- 
cretion, lest their hexameters and 
leonines “ should halt for it.’’ 

Thus an extraordinary liberty is 
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taken with the genitive case of ponti- 
ices, in the following lines. 
‘* Heeddi, pie presul, precor, 
Pontificum ditum decor, 
Pro me tuo peregrino, 
Preces funde Theodoro.’’* 


We believe that critically Mr. Well- 
beloved was right in the enunciation 
of Ebiracum, yet the singularity of 
the sound is somewhat offensive to a 
modern ear. 

We perfectly well remember the 
censure which the great tragedian 
Kemble incurred, by lengthening the 
word aches into two syllables, aitch-es, 
in order to make up the quantity of 
a line in Shakspeare’s Tempest; ac- 
cording to prosody, the blank verse 
required it, but the unprecedented 
dissyllable was, notwithstanding, 
every night condemned by the sibilant 
suffrages of his audience. 

The name Eboracum or Eburacum, 
Mr. Wellbeloved considers to be Celtic, 
and that Eborach or Eburach was latin- 
ized to Eburacum. The rugged forms 
of Celtic names were often, we know, 
softened down by such a process. We 
will venture to make a suggestion 
on this head: York was called Caer 
Efrog by the Welsh; now bro and 
broig (which readily become fro and 
froig, by the mutability of the initial 
consonant b,) signify the lower part 
or valley of a country or region; thus 
Caer y bro or brog would imply the 
city of the vale or plain, an appellation 
very descriptive of the site of York, 
and easily resoluble into the different 
forms of orthography which the name 
of the place has assumed, as Caer 
Evrauc, Ebrauc, &c. 

That Agricola founded the Roman 
military station at York in _ his 
northern expedition, we have little 
doubt. Tacitus tells ust that the 
country, as far as the Romans ad- 
vanced, was secured by forts and gar- 
risons, and that no officer knew better 
than Agricola how to seize, on a 
sudden view, the most advantageous 
situations; such a post his military 
glance descried between the con- 
fluence of the rivers Foss and Ouse, 





* Lib. Poenitentialis Theod. Archiep. 
Cant. Ancient laws and institutions of 
England, published by the Record Com- 
mission. 


tT In vita Agric, 
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in the plain of York; there he con- 
structed an entrenched camp, which 
afterwards became an eminent city. 
«From the remains of the three walls 
of Eburacum (i. e. three sides of a 
quadrangular circumvallation) which 
have been discovered, we seem, says 
Mr. Wellbeloved, warranted in con- 
cluding that the Roman city was of 
a rectangular form of about 650 yards 
by 550, enclosed by a wall and ram- 
part mound of earth on the inner side 
of the wall, and perhaps a foss with- 
out the wall on the south-west side.” 
How nearly the above dimeusions ap- 
proach to those of the statiou founded 
at Londinium by Agricola will be seen 
by reference to our observations on 
that subject in vol. xvii. p. 279, of this 
Magazine. The wall appears to have 
been furnished with square towers on 
the inner side, probably so many places 
d’armes for the garrison, which en- 
abled them speedily to man the ram- 
parts; at the north-west angle of the 
station was a large projecting multan- 
gular tower, perhaps with the stone 
facings of the earthen rampire, the 
work of a period subsequent to the 
first lines formed by Agricola. Of the 
construction of the Roman wall on 
piles, and its earthen vallum, on the 
inner side, a very interesting section is 
given in Plate I, of the work. The 
small arched chamber discovered con- 
tiguous to the interior of the wall in 
1840, was perhaps a depository for 
military defensive and offensive mu- 
nitions. Contrary to the ordinary 
practice of the Romans, we find the 
north-west angle of the Roman wall 
at York defended by the polygonal 
tower above mentioned ; whether the 
other angles were so strengthened 
does not appear. The introduction of 
flanking defences in Roman works is 
not without precedent, as has been 
pointed out by our author; we our- 
selves remember the flanking towers 
in the walls of Caerwent in Monmouth- 
shire and Borough Castle in Suffolk ; 
and the Roman portion of Pevensey 
Castle in Sussex has similar projec- 
tions; there are also remains of one 
flanking tower at Richborough, and 
other instances may be produced of a 
similar mode of Roman fortification. 
No inscription, Mr. Wellbeloved thinks, 
has been found which might furnish 
evidence of the period when the ma- 
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sonry of the fortifications at York was 
constructed, 


‘* On removing the rubbish from the 
interior of the multangular tower, and 
clearing away part of the modern rampart 
from the face of the Roman wall adjoin- 
ing the tower, at the N.E. side, three of 
the ashlar stones of the wall were found 
placed neatly together, each having a 
phallus carved upon it, and another with 
the letter A in relief. (The phallic em- 
blems consecrated the stones, we suppose, 
as marks of boundary.) Inscriptions or 
rather scratchings of the soldiery on the 
interior face of the tower were subse- 
quently observed, as ANTon. PF. M. N. 
oxx.—Lee. Vic.’’ &c. 


The latter inscription the author 
ascribes to the Legio VI. Victrix, Pia, 
Felix, whose head quarters were at 
York about A.D. 190, the middle of 
the reign of Antoninus Pius. Might 
not these circumstances lead to the 
presumption that the rampires of 
York were faced with masonry about 
the period mentioned. It must be, 
‘however, recollected by the antiquary, 
that the Legio XX. Valens Victrix 
came into Britain in the time of Clau- 
dius, and has also left inscribed evi- 
dences of its being stationed in the 
North in the time of Hadrian and 
Antoninus. 


‘¢ When, from being a temporary camp, 
Eburacum became a permanent station, 
the head quarters of a legion, the resi- 
dence of the Propretor and of the Em- 
peror when he visited Britain, when the 
rampart of earth was entirely faced witha 
strong stone. wall, on the station being en- 
larged, a new wall was built, and towers 
of stone were substituted for towers of 
wood, by which, probably, the camp had 
before been defended. Corresponding 
changes, it may reasonably be supposed, 
took place within the station; the tents 
of the soldiers were converted into bar- 
racks of wood, the general arrangement of 
the streets, and the disposition of the co- 
horts and turme continuing the same, the 
pretorium became a palace, constructed, 
perhaps, of stone, suitable buildings were 
erected for the chief officers, temples, 
halls of justice, porticoes, and baths arose 
worthy of the rank of Eburacum as the 
capital of the province.”’—P. 61. 

Thus much we have transcribed, 
because we think it not only shows 
how York from a military encamp- 
ment became an important city, and 
because a correspondent in our vo- 
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lume for 1842, p. 338, was sceptical 
that such was the origin of London. 
It may be very well supposed that 
where one or more Roman legions 
were permanently stationed, populous 
suburbs inhabited by civilians would 
generally be added in the neighbour- 
hood of the circumvallation. Thus 
at Caerleon, in Monmouthshire, the 
renowned Isca Silurum, the oblong 
square and rounded corners of the 
Roman military station remain still 
well defined, while the tradition is 
that the adjacent suburbs extended 
over a tract nine miles in circumfer- 
ence. 

How York was spread out beyond 
the limits of the original Roman camp, 
may be seen at a glance in the plate, 
intituled, “‘ Plan of modern York and 
ancient Eburacum.” 

Some pages are devoted to the no- 
tice of tessellated pavements and re- 
mains of baths found at York; of the 
latter it is said, that they appear 
among the structures commonly raised 
by the Romans, wherever they estab- 
lished themselves ;* they were among 
the luxuries by which Agricola sought 
to reclaim the Brigantes from their 
rude unsettled state, and it has been 
found that most of the stations on the 
line of the wall of Hadrian had at 
least one bath within, and another 
without the walls. 

Etymology, aided by tradition, has 
marked the Bedern for the site of the 
baths of the imperial palace at York. 
It might have been here observed that 
Bedyddio signified to bathe, immerse 
in water, or baptize, in the British 
tongue ; here is another curious in- 
stance of the tenacity of a name long 
surviving the object which it desig- 
nated. Recent excavations within the 
principal suburb of York, on the 
south-west side of the river, have 
brought to light remains of baths of 
considerable extent and magnificence. 
Of these the author gives interesting 
details ; we think he is in error if he 
means to assert that the floors of baths 
were never constructed with orna- 
mental tessere. Among the temples 
which may be supposed to have ex- 





* See description by Reviewer of Baths 
found at Silchester, Gent. Mag. for 1833, 
Part I. p. 122, 
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isted at York, was one dedicated to 
Serapis. 

The large tablet recording the fact 
is in the museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. 

DEO SANCTO 
SERAPI 
TEMPLUM 
A SOLO 
FECIT 
CL, HIERONYMIANUS LEG. 
LEG, VI. VIC. 


The Romans occasionally practised 
the worship of the Persian god Mithras, 
the sun, and it is a singular fact that 
the zodiacal arch of the porch of St. 
Margaret in Walmgate, is a copy by 
a sculptor of the 11th century after 
some Mithraic remains then existing 
in the North. 

York has proved very rich in Roman 
altars and inscriptions, of which we 
shall notice some few. The altar found 
in 1639 on Bishop-Hill, bore the le- 
gend, “1.0. M. DIS-DEABUSQUE HOS- 
PITALIBUS PENATIBUSQ. OB CONSER- 
VATAM SALUTEM SUAM SUORUMQ. P. 
ZL. MARCIANUS PR&F. COH. ARAM 
sac. F. NC. D.”? We suggest that 
this stone was dedicated to Jupiter 
and propitious domestic gods and god- 
desses, by Publius Marcianus, Prefect 
of a. cohort, on account of the pre- 
servation in health of himself and his 
houschold. The line ARAM. Sac. 
F. NC. D, may perhaps be read, Aram 
Sacram, Familiz nomine communi, 
dicavit. 

In excavating for the station of the 
York and North Midland Railway an 
altar was found standing on a large 
tile, and a sheet of lead inscribed, 
DEE FORTUNE SOSIA JUNCINA Q. AN- 
TONI ISAURICI LEG. AUG., which needs 
no interpretation. The inscription to 
the genius of Britain, dug up near 
Micklegate bar, in 1740, is remarkable, 
BRITANNIZ SANCTZ P. NICOMEDES 
AUGG. N. N. LIBERTUS. An inscrip- 
tion, GENIO TERR# BRITANNIC4, has 
been found at Achindavy, on the wall 
of Antoninus. A votive tablet to the 
local divinity of Eboracum has been 
discovered—GENIO LOCI FELICITER— 
in which some words are evidently to 
be supplied as understood connected 
with the adverb. 

The sides of the Roman highways 
which diverge from York have been, 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XIX, 
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according to the usual practice, de- 
positories for the dead. So numerous 
have been the sepulchral remains on 
the road leading to Calearia, and 
the stations in the south, that it 
might not inappropriately be called 
the street of tombs. Vestiges of urn 
burial and numerous interments in 
sarcophagi occur at York. A tomb 
formed of Roman house-tiles was con- 
structed in a singularly curious man- 
ner ; these well-known large tiles with 
a broad surface turned up at the edges 
were placed resting against each other, 


in this form A, and a line of the semi- 
circular ridge tiles covered the top 
‘Ai underneath were some urns; a 


tile closed either end of this tomb. 
The large tiles were stamped Lea. 1x. 
HIsP., which of course plainly indi- 
cated the legion by which they had 
been formed. The museum of the 
Yorkshire Society possesses an entire 
tomb of this description. 

Great numbers of Roman stone se- 
pulchral chests have been dug up at 
York, some bearing inscriptions. The 
massive Roman chest discovered at 
the Warbank, Holwood Hill,* had a 
space or label on the side, surrounded 
by amoulding, to receiveaninscription, 
but none had ever been placed on it. 
Of three of these chests Plate XII. gives 
very interesting representations. They 
are inscribed— 

D. M. SIMPLICIZ FLORENTINE 
ANIME INNOCENTISSIME 
QUE VIXIT MENSES DECEM 
FELICIUS SIMPLEX PATER FECIT. 
LEG. VI. V. 


This chest was 3 feet 11 inches long. 
The name of the child accords with 
that of her father, a legionary of the 
sixth legion, Victrix; but it was re- 
markable that the chest contained the 
bones of a child much more than ten 
years old, so that probably the first 
tenant of the chest had been displaced. 
Another chest bore— 

D. M. 

AUR. SUPERO. CENT. 

LEG, VI. QUI VIXIT ANNIS 
XXXVIII. M. IIII. D, XIII. 
AURELIA CENSORINA CONJUNX 
MEMORIAM POSUIT. 





* See Archeolog. vol. xxii. 
38 
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This chest was 7 feet 6 inches long. 
Roman coffins of lead have been found 
at York and other places. Upright 
tomb-stones or slabs were frequent in 
Roman burial-places, not unlike those 
of moderntimes.f One of these, about 
6 feet high, was found in the Trinity 
Gardens near Micklegate. The figure 
on it is that of a standard-bearer in 
bas-relief, standing in a shallow niche ; 
he has in the right hand his standard, 
in the left some vessel or utensil, per- 
haps a camp-kettle or a measure for 
rations of corn, part of a Roman sol- 
dier’s pay. 

Beneath the feet of this curious 
figure— 


L. DUCCIUS 
L. VOLT. F. RUFINUS 
VIEN. SIGNIFER LEG, VIIII. 
ANN. XXIIX. 
H. 8S. E. 


The proposed reading of Biturix- 
Cubus, &c. (p. 102,) on the sepulchral 
chest of M. Verecundus Diogenes, we 
esteem very doubtful; may we not 
read cubum sibi vivus fecit ? The sepul- 
chral loculi of the Romans were fre- 
quently styled cubi from their form. 

The soil of York, like that of Ro- 
man London, abounds with bricks of 
Roman manufacture; those at the 
first mentioned place inscribed LEG. 
VI. Vv. Or VIC., OF LEG. IX. HIS. 
(Hispanica). Portions of amphore 
and fragments of Samian vessels, cine- 
rary urns, &c. Coins, of course, are 
occasionally found, and all these cir- 
cumstances, as similar remains at Lon- 
dinium, indicate the abode of a dense 
population in the Roman period. 

Nearly twenty illustrative lithographs 
adorn this well-digested and valuable 
volume. Londinium, our author thinks, 
was the great mart for the whole pro- 
vince of Britain. Ebdracum (we 
would rather say Eborfécum) was the 
head quarters of some of the most 
distinguished legions, the seat of jus- 
tice, the imperial residence, the capital 
of the province of Britain. 

Great value, in our opinion, attaches 
to works of this description, which 
show with a minute peculiarity of de- 
tail the rise and primitive importance 
of cities, destined to remain throughout 





t See Gent. Mag. for 1842, part 2, p. 
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the course of ages and all temporal re- 
volutions of government or inhabitants, 
the site of social institutions, civil or 
religious, and of congregated habita- 
tions. Had, however, the invention 
of steam-locomotion and railroads oc- 
cupied an earlier place in the chrono- 
logy of science, we suspect that long 
ere this the stations of Antonine’s 
itinerary would have lapsed into the 
list of local uncertainties, incorrigible. 
What may be the future destiny of 
stations still existing on the old Ro- 
man lines of communication who can 
now foretell ? 





The Life of William Bedell, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Kilmore. By H. J. 
Monck Mason, LL.D. Librarian of 
the King’s Inns, Dublin, 8vo. pp. 400. 


THE Life of Bishop Bedell, by 
Burnet, is one of the most exquisite 
pieces of biography. It had the 
greatest advantages, both in materials 
and authorship, being drawn up from 
the narrative of Clogy, the son-in- 
law of Bedell’s wife, and written by a 
prelate who imparts a living reality 
to the characters he describes. The 
lapse, however, of nearly two cen- 
turies, has brought some additional 
materials to light, chiefly relative to 
Bedell’s family, and his provostship of 
Trinity College. Dr. Mason has also 
introduced illustrative remarks on the 
state of religion in Ireland, and par- 
ticulars of the publication of Bedell’s 
Irish Bible. Whether the original 
Life by Burnet might not have been 
retained in form, with notes and ap- 
pendices, it is now too late to ask. 
Few persons are content to merge the 
pleasure of authorship in the lesser 
one of editorship; and the bulk of 
annotation, which would have been 
inevitable, may have determined Dr. 
Mason on re-writing the whole. 

It cannot be necessary to enter mi- 
nutely into a life which is so well 
known and so generally respected as 
Bishop Bedell’s. Our observations 
will therefore be brief. 

Dr. Mason, in his preliminary re- 
marks, considers that the root of the 
troubles in Ireland is not so much re- 
ligious as national. 


‘* Long before religion superinduced 
additional motives to national jealousy and 
aversion, the Irish natives, and the more 
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ancient English settlers among them, 
possessed it in a sufficient degree to make 
the British domination utterly insecure, 
and to cause the crown of England to 
crouch to the Irish demagogue.”’ (P. 12.) 


He further observes, that religious 
differences 

‘¢ Did, in fact, become a principal mo- 
tive for its increase, and even in later 
years appear to have assumed a remarka- 
ble pre-eminence among the sources of 
disgust.’’ (P. 17.) 

But on this particular subject we 
would refer our readers to the Intro- 
duction to Dr. Madden’s ‘* United 
Irishmen.”” They will there learn 
that the policy of the Marian reign 
was as confiscating as that of the 
Elizabethan, toward the native Lrish. 

The remarks of Dr. Mason on the 
State of Religion in Ireland should be 
read by all who have hitherto con- 
sidered it as originally Romish. 

Concerning the use of the native 
tongue, it appears that as early as the 
reign of Edward VI. the Church ser- 
vice was intended to have been trans- 
lated into Irish; an order to that ef- 
fect was issued by Elizabeth, and a 
fount of Irish types sent over. (P. 
105-8). Dr. Mason has carefully 
traced the pursuit (we wish we could 
say the accomplishment) of this de- 
sign, till the last century. 

The following passage, in a letter of 
Bedell’s to Laud, written in 1630, does 
not materially differ from what might 
be said at the present time. 

‘* His Majesty is now, with the greatest 
part of this country, as to their hearts 
and consciences, King—but at the Pope’s 
discretion.” (P. 172.) 

At p. 201 we learn that 

‘* The Irish Romanist priests who were 
brought before him on complaints of in- 
continency, were treated with such mild- 
ness and just reasonings respecting that 
law of their Church which denied them 
the privilege of marrying, that good effects 
were produced upon the minds of several 
among them; in fact some of them be- 
came converts and married.’’ 


At ordinations Bishop Bedell preach- 
ed in person, (p. 207), a practice which 
might be advantageously revived, on 
account of its impressiveness. The 


custom of delivering a charge before 
ordination has probably superseded it, 
and caused it to be delegated to pres- 
byters. 
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The good bishop’s opinion as to 
what constitutes nonconformity is 
important at the present time: the 
words are those of Burnet. 


‘* He thought conformity was an exact 
adhering to the rubric; and that the 
adding any new rite or ceremony was as 
much nonconformity as the passing over 
those that were prescribed; so that he 
would not use bowings or gesticulations, 
that grew so much in fashion that men’s 
a were measured by them.” (P. 
87. 


There are other particulars which 
will probably furnish references and 
examples with respect to our present 
controversies. In Bedell’s letter to 
Dean Bernard (who, from being his 
opponent, became his eulogist,) he 
uses the terms the Lord’s Table, and 
the Lord’s Board, (p. 180,) whence we 
may infer that he was not favourable 
to the use of the word altar, which, 
indeed, does not occur in our formu- 
laries in connection with that subject. 
In a letter to primate Usher (p. 198) 
he complains of a report, ‘‘ that I bow 
at the name of Jesus, pray to the east, 
or would pull down the seat of my 
predecessor to set up an altar.”” The 
bowing, is, indeed, directed by the 
eighteenth of the English Canons, but 
that passage is omitted in the corre- 
sponding Irish Canon, (the 7th,) a point 
discussed at page 244. With regard 
to the last particular, Mr. Clogy in- 
forms us that ‘‘ the Communion-table 
was placed by him, not at the east, 
but within the body of the chancel, 
without any steps of gradual ascension 
or circumvallation by rails, though 
the custom had prevailed otherwise in 
most churches.” (P. 243.) Itis added, 
that there were no basins or candles 
on the Communion-table. 

The last of Bedell’s writings was his 
letter to Mrs. Dillon, in which he 
warns her against 


‘* Certain opinions which have been 
brought into common belief, without war- 
rant of Scripture or pure antiquity, as 
namely... .. That we ought to pray to the 
dead and for the dead.” (P. 360.) 


There are few English over whose 
graves the words requiescat in pace 
have been uttered by Irishmen, since 
national animosities have hindered its 
being paid. That such words were 
uttered over the grave of an English 
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bishop of an Irish diocese, in the very 
midst of revolution and bloodshed, 
shews what may be done with a 
naturally warmhearted people by kind- 
ness and wisdom. 

Here, however, we must close our 
remarks, which we do with thanks to 
Dr. Mason for having recalled the 
public attention to the example of this 
apostolical prelate, whose life, in the 
liturgical words of Izaak Walton, 
brought forth the fruits of the Spirit. 
A few lapses of the pen or of the press 
have attracted our notice, in addition 
to the list of errata; but a careful su- 
pervision on the part of the author 
will easily rectify them. 


Theopneustia. The plenary inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. From the 
French of L. Gaussen. 8vo. pp. 444. 


THE publication of this volume has 
been delayed, asasecond French edition 
was announced about the time when 
the translation was finished. It was 
therefore deferred, in order to obtain 
the author’s corrections, which are 
thus introduced into it. The author 
is well-known, and highly esteemed 
on the Continent; nor is he unknown 
in our own country, for the Selection 
from Modern Divines of Geneva, pub- 
lished by Mr. J. S. Pons in 1825, 
contains two sermons by M. Gaussen, 
who is there mentioned as having suc- 
ceeded M. Cellerier in a country parish, 
probably Satigny, where he has long 
officiated. The elder M. Cellerier 
(father of the pastor just mentioned) 
introduced a panegyric of M. Gaussen 
into an address to the inhabitants: he 
says,—‘‘ To you he makes an offering 
of the first-fruits of those eminent 
talents which are treasured up in his 
mind; he places wholly at your dis- 
posal a rich deposit of high and un- 
adulterated feelings, fed and supported 
by faith.” This eulogy is confirmed 
by the sermons which M. Gaussen 
has since published at different times, 
among which we may specify those on 
David and Hanun (2.Sam. x.); The 
Christian Easter ; the Brazen Serpent; 
and Gideon. His later discourses 
produced a demand for copies of the 
earlier ones, a circumstance sufficiently 
indicative of their excellence. 

The prevalence of deteriorated doc- 
trines in the Consistory of Geneva 
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obliged M. Gaussen to separate him- 
self from that body in 1831. The de- 
tails may be found in the Archives du 
Christianisme for that year, and in M. 
Gaussen’s own Lettres @ la vénérable 
Compagnie des Pasteurs. He is now 
one of the professors in the Theological 
Institution of the Evangelical Society 
at Geneva. 

The volume now lying before us is 
such as we should expect from M. 
Gaussen’s pen. He writes with the 
solidity of one who has studied long 
and deeply, and with the earnestness 
of one who has suffered for conscience’ 
sake. We feel, indeed, as we read, 
the difference between the French and 
English didactic styles; in other 
words, M. Gaussen and Paley are dif- 
ferent writers, and neither would be 
quite a substitute for the other. 

In treating the subject of Theo- 
pneustia, or Divine Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, M. Gaussen not only com- 
bats objections, but also follows up 
evasions, and that with great ability ; 
and the impression which he leaves 
on the reader’s mind will be very 
powerful, unless anticipated by in- 
vincible prejudices. 

He does not disdain on occasions to 
employ irony, and perhaps some of 
the objectors whom he has in view 
are best met by that mode of reason- 
ing. We quote an instance from page 
49. 


‘When it is said, respecting any pas- 
sage, that being in the style of Moses, 
Luke, Ezekiel, or John, it cannot, there- 
fore, be in that of God, you would thereby 
seem to indicate the accent of the Holy 
Ghost, and teach us to recognise him by 
the casts of his sentences, and tone of 
voice: you would tell us whether his su- 
preme individuality is to be found in the 
Hebrew or the Greek language. Since 
you know this, acquaint us also with it.’’ 


On the subject of various readings 
he says— 


‘The Decalogue was entirely written 
by the finger of Jehovah on two tables of 


stone; but supposing the manuscripts 
which have transmitted it do exhibit some 
variations, this latter fact would not pre- 
judice the former. The sentences, words, 
and letters of the Zen Commandments 
would not the less have been written by 
God. The inspiration of the first text, 
and the integrity of the subsequent copies, 
are two orders of facts absolutely different, 
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and separated widely the one from the 
other. Be careful not to confound what 
logic, time, and place, require us to keep 
distinct.’’ (p. aay 

Chapter iv. on the use of sacred 
criticism, opens with an eloquent pas- 
sage, from which we can only quote a 
part. 


‘* May God preserve us from ever op- 
posing faith to science ; faith, which lives 
by truth, to the science which studies it 
....all that is true in one place is in 
pre-established harmony with what is true 
in another still more elevated.” (p. 269). 


He justly observes, in the same 
page, that “Sacred criticism occupies 
the place of an inquirer, not of a 
judge ;”” and, at p. 285, that ‘‘ Sacred 
criticism is the doorway of the temple, 
not its deity.” 

The fifth chapter contains a valuable 
didactic summary of the principal 
points in a catechetical form. Whether 
in the sixth, ‘On Scriptural Proof,” 
the author has rightly translated dywev 
from on high (Luke i. 3, at p.407), we 
are not sure, as the same evangelist 
uses that word to express from the be- 
ginning, at Acts xxvi. 5, though the 
rendering we demur to has certainly 
great names in its favour. 

From p. 415, in the same chapter 
(the sixth), we would quote a very 
fine passage. 


‘We do not hesitate to say that, when 
we hear the Son of God quoting the 
Scriptures, the question of their Theo- 
pneustia is,in our judgment, settled. We 
want no further evidence. All the de- 
clarations of the Bible unquestionably are 
divine ; but this example of the Saviour 
of the World at once tells us all. This 
proof does not require either long or 
learned researches; the hand of a child 
can grasp it as powerfully as that of a 
theologian. If any doubt assail your soul, 
turn to the Lord of lords, and behold him 
kneeling before the Scriptures.”’ 


We could have wished the last ex - 
pression altered, for it is more than 
florid. The next citation must be our 
last. 


“The unclean spirit ventures to ap- 
proach, and seeks to overthrow him ; but 
how does the Son of God, he who was 
come to destroy the works of the devil, 
resist him? With the Bible only. The 
sole weapon in his divine hands during 
this threefold assault was the sword of the 
Spirit, the Bible. Three times succes- 
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sively hequotes the book of Deuteronomy; 
at each new temptation, He, the Word 
made flesh, defends himself by a sentence 
from the oracles of God.’’ (p. 419). 


We must here close our notice of 
this eloquent work ; but we cannot do 
so without particularly comdemning 
to the student’s perusal the Examina- 
tion of Objections in the second chap- 
ter. <A table of errata is wanting, but 
they are such as an attentive reader 
will perceive ; one, however, we must 
specify, namely, the Dupins, in the list 
of sceptics at p. 126, which we have 
no doubt should be the Dupuis, alluding 
to a late French infidel savant. The 
same person is called Claude at p. 284, 
and Claudius at p. 336: it is the late 
Matthias Claudius of Wandsbeck, 
whose works were published at Ham- 
burgh, that is meant in both those 
places. 


The English Constitution; a popular 
Commentary on the Constitutional 
Law of England. By George Bow- 
yer, M.A. Barrister.at-Law. 8vo. 
pp- 712. 


WE dislike nothing about this book 
save its title. Upon former occasions 
we have expressed our opinion against 
those ‘‘ popular” law books which, 
under pretence of teaching men the 
law upon a particular subject, instruct 
them in little paltry quirks and quib- 
bles. Such ‘ popular” books are full 
of harm to the minds and morals of 
the community, but to such books the 
one before us is neither kith nor kin, 
except intitle-page. Leaving the deep 
mysteries of general law on the one 
hand, and the still deeper mysteries of 
those branches of law which affect 
men as members of families and 
holders of property on the other, the 
author has detached from the corpus 
of our civiland criminal jurisprudence 
those portions which concern the in- 
habitants of Great Britain as citizens, 
and has made them the subject of a very 
skilful and, we will add, a very in- 
teresting work. His object is to ex- 
plain to her Majesty’s lieges the 
nature of their public rights and duties, 
and of the complex. machinery by 
which those rights and duties are pro- 
tected and enforced; to unfold the 
functions and offices of those legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial powers in 
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church and state, the harmonious work- 
ing-together of which, under the bles- 
ing of Providence, has secured to these 
islands all the advantages which result 
from the combination of wealth, order, 
and liberty. Such a subject cannot be 
made too familiar. This is, indeed, 
just that description of learning in 
which the people of a country like this 
cannot be over-instructed. In the 
matters of law which relate to private 
life, every man seeks professional as- 
sistance, and consequently it is not 
necessary that he should know much 
about them; but in those which per- 
tain to public duties men are accus- 
tomed to rely upon their own judg- 
ments, and, if those judgments are un- 
instructed, woe be to the community 
at large. A people self-governing and 
yet without knowledge, are ripe for 
the demagogue and the socialist. Ifa 
manly, religious, and. well-regulated 
liberty is to be preserved, those upon 
whom rests the duty of maintaining it 
should be well taught in the princi- 
ples by and through which it has been 
secured. To communicate this in- 
struction is Mr. Bowyer’s object, and 
he has effected it in a way which is 
altogether distinct from the ordinary 
“popular,” “every man his own 
lawyer’’-like treatises, full of insuffer- 
able blunders, and written in a pert 
strain of self-conceit and unconscious 
ignorance. Mr. Bowyer is an author 
whom, except for his own title-page, 
we should never have thought of men- 
tioning in connexion with such paltry, 
worthless compilers. He has wisely 
taken the corresponding portions of 
Blackstone, “‘ the illustrious commen- 


tator,”’ as he most justly terms him, 
for his substratum ; he has added ‘‘ the 
new law under each head,” and has 
introduced a variety of illustrations, 
derived evidently from a very extensive 
reading amongst schoolmen, divines, 
canonists, civilians, and writers upon 
constitutional law and history in all 
ages. Regarded merely as alaw-book, 
the portions which relate to ecclesias- 
tical matters are, perhaps, the most 
decidedly novel. They contain a great 
deal of sound, useful matter, especially 
applicable to many pending questions 
in church and state; and throughout 
them, as, indeed, throughout every 
part of the book, the authorities are 
fairly given and referred to, in an 
open scholar-like way, and the reflec- 
tions are those of a calm, candid, and 
rightly-principled mind. After a care- 
ful perusal, an examination of several 
chapters, and a comparison of them 
with their authorities, we heartily re- 
commend the book as the best educa- 
tional treatise upon the subject with 
which we are acquainted. Inquirers 
of all ages and professions may refer 
to it with advantage, and those upon 
whom the constitution has imposed 
duties, or whom it has pleased Heaven 
to visit with the cacoethes reformandi, 
would do well to make themselves in- 
at acquainted with every page 
of it. 

We trust that our recommendation 
will very soon give Mr. Bowyer an 
opportunity of amending his title-page. 
Popular we would have his book, but 
we would not have him take a station 
amongst the writers of “ popular ” law 
books. 





Louisa; or, the Bride. By the author 
of the Fairy Bower.—A very agreeable, 
clever little work, true to nature, and 
giving faithful and not exaggerated pic- 
tures of social life, and the peculiarities of 
private character. The story is well told, 
and the peculiarities of the persons inge- 
niously developed. We should like to see 
the other works of the same author, and 
beg leave to recommend the present. We 
feel sure that the author may take with 
safety a higher and bolder flight. 





The History of the Christian Religion 
and Church during the three first centu- 
vies. By Dr. A. Neander. Translated 
from the German by H. J. Rose, B.D. 
Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. xxxi. 416.—This se- 


cond volume of a work already well-known 
by the first, contains the history of Chris- 
tian sects and doctrines, and an account 
of the chief Fathers of the Church. The 
following opinion of an eminent ecclesias- 
tical historian, M. Merle d’Aubigné, comes 
so opportunely for our purpose, that we 
gladly transcribe it, from his ‘‘ Discours 
sur l’Etude de |’Histoire du Christian- 
isme,’’ delivered at Geneva, January 2, 
1832, as the opening of a course of lectures 
on German Reformation. Alluding to the 
third jubilee of that event, in 1817, he 
says,—‘' Je retrouvai la Réformation a 
Berlin dans d’illustres docteurs,—je ne 
nommerai que Neander, le pére de la nou. 
velle histoire du Christianisme, Neander, 
dont la douce affection est si chére 4 mon 
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coeur, et qui a relevé en Allemagne cet 
enseignement chrétien, que d’autres amis 
plus jeunes, les Tholuck et les Hengsten- 
berg, vivifient maintenant de toute la pu- 
issance de leur foi.’’ (p. 41) The lecture 
is appropriately dedicated to Dr. Neander 
himself. 





The Voice of the Anglican Church, 
being the declared opinions of her Bishops 
on the doctrines of the Oxford Tract 
Writers. Collected, with an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev. H. Hughes, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Oxford. fep. 8vo. pp. 
264.—This little volume contains matter 
for our future ecclesiastical historians, and 
if it does not supply the text of our Mos- 
heims, it certainly will the notes of our 
Maclaines. Such a compendium was 
much wanted, and as a contemporary re- 
cord of Episcopal opinions it will serve 
as a guide to the present generation, and 
as an informant to the next. No opinions 
have been quoted except those of the 
bishops, and those only when officially de- 
livered. The introductory essay is meant 
to exhibit coincidences between Romish 
and Tractarian writers. An appendix is 
added of passages from Episcopal charges, 
which give the writers credit for good in- 
tentions, and praise them on ecclesiastical 
grounds. 





The Life of William Wilberforce, by 
his Sons. New edition, abridged. fcp. 
8v0. pp. wii. 563.—This single volume, 
as the title states, is abridged from the 
larger work, and in its present shape will 
probably obtain a still wider circulation 
than its predecessor. It forms the 39th 
Number of ‘‘ The Christian’s Family Li- 
brary,’’ edited by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 
but may be purchased separately. The 
original work is too well known to make 
this epitome a subject for criticism. If it 
helps, in its condensed shape, to make the 
venerated subject better known, the labour 
of abbreviating will have been well under- 
taken. The Life of Hannah More has 
also been abridged on the same plan, for 
the same series of publications. 





Judah's Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Scp. 8vo. pp. 433.—An interesting tale 
of a Jewish convert, written by a lady 
who has always taken the greatest interest 
in the cause of Israel. Jerusalem is one 
of the principal localities in the story. 
Whether it has any foundation in fact we 
are not informed, but that it has a generic 
resemblance to truth will be testified by 
all who have any knowledge of the suffer- 
ings to which Jewish converts are exposed 
in the East. The title, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention, is founded on the 
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words of Revelation, chapter v., fifth 
verse. 





Songs from the Parsonage ; or, Lyrical 
Teaching. By a Clergyman. 18mo. pp. 
vi. 309.—A pleasing little volume of 
poetry on the Wordsworthian model, as 
we should imagine. The following lines 
are a specimen of its character and style 
(p. 141). 


** We do not soar enough—we creep below, 
As if the soul were wingless as the frame ; 
And hence we see not—nay, we do not know— 
What heaven holds out above for mortal 
aim.” 





The Book of British Ballads. Edited by 
S. C. Hall, Esq. Parts IL—VI. 4to.—This 
is a very elegant and interesting work, to 
which both the editor and the artists have 
done justice; the former by a very 
judicious selection from the general mass 
of ballad poetry, and by useful and learned 
illustrations, and the latter by their spirit- 
ed and picturesque designs. The editor 
has made some valuable collations of old 
ballads hitherto overlooked, as for instance 
in that of Chevy Chase, which he com- 
pared with an old copy in the Pepysian 
collection at Cambridge, and from which 
he extracted some readings unnoticed by 
Dr. Percy. We trust that this work will 
receive such encouragement as will induce 
the editor to extend it, so as to place in it 
all the most beautiful gems from the dif- 
ferent collections which have been made 
from Perey to Buchan and Motherwell. 
Our ballad poetry, both English and 
Scotch, is exquisitely beautiful ; not a frag- 
ment of it should be lost, and every means 
should be taken to preserve it in the litera- 
ture of the people. If we ever forget or 
forsake our poetical legends and tales, 
fancy and taste and genius will forsake us. 





The Prophet of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; or, the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of the Mormons, or Latter Day 
Saints, &c. By H. Caswall, M.4.—A 
singularly afflicting picture of the effects 
of imposture and villany acting on igno- 
rance and credulity, and producing the 
worst forms of fanatical error and wicked- 
ness. The multitudes that have poured 
into the vast and remote wildernesses of 
America, have been left without autho- 
rized teachers, or an established church. 
This vacancy has been, at different times, 
filled by impostors, acting on different 
motives, and producing a more or less 
quantity of delusion and mischief. The 
history of the sect called Mormons, as 
described in the present volume, is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary, as it is the 
most intensely evil, of any we have hitherto 
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known, and relying for its existence on 
the grossest ignorance and the wildest 
fanaticism. That it must soon perish from 
its own corruption we feel assured ; but 
the misery it may in the meanwhile occa- 
sion is dreadful to contemplate. Perhaps 
the extended knowledge of its existence, 
as given in this volume, may lead to some 
means being resorted to, to weaken, and 
ultimately destroy, its power. Those who 
live in the air of this spiritual pestilence 
are said to amount to not less than one 
hundred thousand persons, chiefly drawn 
from the Sectarians. 





_ 


Sketch of the History of Caister Cas- 
tle, near Yarmouth, &c. edited by Dawson 
Turner, Esq. M.A.—The present volume 
forms a very interesting work of local 
history, and contains much curious infor- 
mation, not only on the Castle, which is 
its main subject, but on the families of 
Fastolfe and Paston, who were the pos- 
sessors of it. The work is illustrated 
with several accurate and pleasing etch- 
ings, and is written with an elegance and 
taste not always found in publications of 
topography. On the subject of the real 
Norfolk Knight, and the Sir John Fal- 
staff of Shakspeare, we refer to Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell’s little treatise on the subject ; 
and we conclude by observing that we 
discover only one misprint worthy of 
much attention, where the name of Drant, 
the translator of Homer, is spelt Drent. 





Life and Times of Girolamo Savona- 
rola.—We should suppose that this vo- 
lume is the production of a young author, 
not without knowledge or talent, but 
little versed in the art of arranging and 
moulding his materials. His work is too 
controversial, more especially on points 
connected with differences of opinion 
now existing ; and the names of Faber and 
Newman have little necessary connection 
with that of the monk of Florence. There 
is too, at times, a vagueness in the lan- 
guage which is not satisfactory, and a 
style too poetical and figurative for the 
subject. Some lines, like the following, 
are more like a prose translation of some 
very bold metaphorical poet, than a plain 
historical narrative. P. 236. ‘* It wasa 
fearful time. The days were full of terror, 
and the nights were full of awe. The 
hours were sandalled with expectation, 
and winged with wonder; amazement 
made the cheek of authority pale,’’ &c. 
If the author would sit down as a critic 
on his own work, obliterate some of the 
fine writing, and curtail about a third of 
the whole, there would be sufficient va- 
luable matter left to entitle it to the 
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praise of being the fullest and most au- 
thentic account in our language of the 
remarkable person it describes. Savona- 
rola and Luther were both reformers, with 
very different success. The former, while 
declaring against the corrupted head of a 
corrupted church, was living within reach 
of its fatal and destructive power. The 
other delivered his fulminations at a safer 
distance, and under the protection of a 
foreign and independent state. No com- 
parison can be justly made between these 
tworemarkable men ; but, while we cannot 
compare the Italian to Luther, we must 
say that the author has not done justice 
to his character, nor taken a sufficiently 
elevated view of his projects and purposes. 

D Aubigné’s History of the Reformua- 
tion in the Sixteenth Century. Translated 
by W. K. Kelly, Esq. B.A. of Trin. 
College, Dublin. Part 3rd. royal 8vo. pp. 
160.—This translation is undertaken for 
the ‘‘ copyright edition,’ in small type, 
and double columns. We have already 
spoken of the earlier translation of this 
portion of the work in our Number for 
May, 1842, and therefore need not travel 
over the subject again. At p. 2 (p. 260 
of the entire work) the translator should 
have said what proportion this mode 
of printing 150 pages of the original oc- 
cupy, as the author mentions that this vo- 
lume in the original contains as much 
more than either of the two former. The 
preface in this edition is longer than in the 
earlier translation, for which we do not 
pretend to account, only we must men- 
tion, that in that edition (page 638,) a re- 
ference is made to some statements in the 
preface, which do not appear in our copy. 
The publisher and the translator may be 
able to account for the discrepancy. But 
the statements are important, as they 
show that Le Vasseur, who published 
‘* Les Annales de l’Eglise de Noyon,” 
1633, in searching for evidence of the im- 
putations cast upon Calvin’s moral cha- 
racter, found nothing to the point. He 
ascertained, however, that another person 
of the same name (Jean Cauvin,) vicar- 
chaplain of that church, and who did not 
become a Protestant, was ‘‘ dismissed for 
his incontinence after some punishments, 
to which he paid no regard.” He is sup- 
posed to have died in the cure of Trachy- 
le-Val in the same diocese. It is curious 
that the delinquencies of a badly conducted 
namesake should thus have been falsely 
attributed to the reformer; but we learn 
from the fact, how much depends on 
identification, and what care is requisite 
before an unfavourable sentence is pro- 
nounced in history. These circumstances 
appear in the preface to Mr, Kelly’s trans. 
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lation, though we miss them in the other, 
at least in our copy. 





Synchronistical Annals of the Kings 
and Prophets of Israel and Judah, and of 
the Kings of Syria, Assyria, Babylon, 
and Egypt, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
4to. pp. 58.—This useful compendium is 
probably intended to bind up with the 
quarto commentaries, as Mantand Doyley's 
&c. Would it not be advisable to print an 
edition in a size more generally conveni- 
ent, whether to stand on the student’s 
shelf, or to lie on his table? Those, 
whose quarto Bibles are already bound, 
cannot of course make the same use of it 
as others, except as a separate book. 





On the Paintings and Merits of Richard 
Wilson, R.A. and particularly on a full- 
length portrait of S. H. Mortimer, A.R A. 
with lithograph, &c. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A.—In the space of four pages, Mr. 
Britton has given us an interesting ac- 
count of two eminent painters of the 
English school, Wilson and Mortimer, 
and has accompanied his memoir with a 
lithograph of a full-length portrait of the 
latter, by Wilson, from a picture in Mr. 
Britton’s possession. Of this picture, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence said, ‘‘ that it was a 
beautiful and truly interesting work of 
art ;” and we can also bear witness, in our 
inferior judgment, to the value of the 
picture, to the spirit of the design, the 
grace of the execution, and the fine 
harmony of the colouring. Considering 
that the history of two painters is con- 
nected with this picture, and also knowing 
its value as a work of art, we think it 
should be purchased for the National 
Gallery, where we hope the portraits of 
all our own painters will be found, beside 
their works. The account which Mr. 
Britton gives of Mortimer is interesting, 
and the truth of it is corroborated by 
accounts of him that we have heard from 
other quarters. He had a fine imagina- 
tion, and a dash of Salvator Rosa in his 
style, as well as thoughts. Some of his 
banditti are wonderfully picturesque and 
attractive. He had never paid much 
attention to colour, or at least not success- 
fully, for his pictures are very opaque and 
heavy; and a clayey redness of hue 
pervades them. We think the late Mr. 
Payne Knight had some in his possession. 
Mortimer was very clever in other matters, 
and we have heard the late Dr. Henley 
of Rendlesham say, that Mortimer after 
supper, at the convivial table, would 
pour out a hundred or two of Hudibrastic 
verses without impediment. He died of 


decline, we are afraid promoted by a care- 
less and indiscreet manner of life: too 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XIX. 
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early to establish a great reputation, or to 
have achieved any one very attractive 
work, but he was a man of genius, and his 
name will live. 

The Last of the Barons. By the author 
of ** Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols.—This romance, 
the hero of which is the celebrated Earl of 
Warwick, the ‘‘ King-maker,” as he was 
called, is made up in a considerable mea- 
sure with descriptions extracted from the 
old chronicles of the period. Many of 
these, curious as they undoubtedly are, 
are a great deal too long, and are brought 
in with too great frequency. Indeed, if 
each of the volumes had been curtailed 
by one-third of its dimensions, the work 
would have been decidedly improved. 
Although many of the scenes are drawn 
with much force and power, and incident 
and adventure abound, yet is there, not- 
withstanding, a deficiency of that con- 
tinuous interest which is or ought to be 
the characteristic of every well-written 
romance. There is an attempt through- 
out the work also, which is very objec- 
tionable, to place the failings and vices of 
the higher classes in the most prominent 
point of view, while on the other hand, 
the virtues of the lower orders are brought 
forward on all occasions in the most ex- 
aggerated colours. An endeavour is also 
continually made to set these classes in 
opposition to each other, or rather, per- 
haps, to show that they must be so, the 
mischievous consequences of which it is 
scarcely necessary to enlarge upon. In- 
deed there is a great deal too much of 
what may be called the /iberal jargon of 
the present day, running through the 
work ; and, viewing these expressions on 
the mere grounds of taste alone, without 
any reference to the principles which they 
exhibit, we are surprised at their intro- 
duction, when so evidently out of place, 
by a practised writer. 

As usual with modern novelists, the 
author cannot dispense with heraldry as 
an accessory, but commits all manner of 
blunders in his use of it. In one place 
he is so absurd as to speak of the arms of 
the Nevilles being ‘‘ quartered with the 
Dun Bull.’? Not content with outraging 
all the science of blason, he must needs 
make a bull of the Dun Cow. 





Ragland Castle. By Mrs. Thompson, 
author of ‘* Anne Boleyn,’’ 3 vols. 1843. 
—This is a beautiful tale. The scene is 
laid during the period of the great rebel- 
lion, and it is but rendering justice to 
Mrs. Thompson to say, that she has des- 
cribed the personages and events of that 
unhappy time with truth and fidelity. 
The character of the Royal Martyr, and 
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of some of his true-hearted and faithful 
adherents, is drawn with a very skilful 
touch, and with a degree of good feeling 
and sympathy alike creditable to the head 
and the heart of the authoress. The base- 
ness and wickedness of the roundhead 
party, their cruelty, treachery, and per- 
fidy; are described in glowing colours, and 
the true nature of the motives by which 
they were actuated is detected and ex- 
posed with plainness and force. The cha- 
racters which are best described, and 
whose leading features are sustained 
throughout the whole course of the story, 
are perhaps those of Charles Ist, Blanche 
Somerset the heroine, Lord Lindsey, and 
Sir Edward Herbert, that true and faith- 
ful servant of the King, who has left so 
touching an account of the last moments 
of his murdered sovereign. There is, in- 
deed, a delicacy and truthfulness in the 
authoress’s delineations of these persons, 
which are alone sufficient to stamp her as 
a writer of no mean powers. Nor should 
we omit the beautiful character of the 
Lady Cicely Arundel, whose affection for 
the infant children who had been torn 
from her by the cruelty of the Puritans, 
is described in the most affecting manner. 
In more stirring scenes also, Mrs. T. is 
equally at home ; for instance, the sieges 
of Wardour and Ragland, the accounts of 
which in these volumes are worthy of any 
pen. There is one defect which we hope 
the authoress will correct in any future 
work, the scene of which may be laid in 
a past age; we allude to the occasional 
use of modern conventional expressions 
and French words, which are quite out of 
keeping. 





Miss Pen and her Niece; or, 
Old Maid and the Youny One. A Tale 
by Mrs. Stone, author of “ The Art 
of Needlework,” &c. 3 vols. 1842.— 
It would be very wrong to judge of this 
work by its title, for instead of being 
what that might lead persons to imagine, 
a tale merely satirical and humorous, it 
is, in fact, a novel full of romantic in- 
terest and stirring adventure. Many of 
the scenes are laid in the north of Eng- 
land, in the beautiful country of the Lakes; 
and the authoress, who seems to be a na- 
tive of that delightful region, has done 
full justice to its peculiar character. Many 
of her descriptions are very charming, and 
show that Mrs. Stone is completely im- 
bued with the spirit and the feelings of a 
dweller amidst lakes and mountains. 
Nor is her power evinced only in paint- 
ing the beauties of nature; she is equally 
successful in delineating human character. 
The picture of the excellent clergyman, 
the pastor of a secluded township in Cum- 
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berland, is a description which must go 
home to every well regulated mind, and 
will call forth the best feelings of our na- 
ture. We hope Mrs. Stone will not allow 
her ;pen to rest inactive, but will soon 
again employ it in another tale, whose 
scene shall be laid in the same romantic 
region. 





Sketches of Churches, drawn on the 
Spot, and on Zinc, by H. E. Relton. 
Accompanied by short Descriptions. Parts 
I—IV. 4to.—We shall afford the best 
idea of this work by briefly reviewing its 
contents, which are not subjected to any 
particular arrangement, but occur as they 
have presented themselves to the notice 
of the author. 

Beverstone, co. Gloucester.—Of various 
styles, with a Norman porch, which is re- 
presented in a second plate. 

Shipton Moyne, co. Gloucester.— Of 
late architecture, with square-headed win- 
dows. 

Kemerton, co. Gloucester.—The inte- 
rior of the groined porch ; its perspective 
not very successful. 

Crudwell, Wilts. —Three handsome 
pointed perpendicular windows, but not 
otherwise remarkable. A second plate 
represents three panels of the manor pew, 
one of which is carved with the royal 
arms, temp. Hen. VIII. supported by the 
dragon and greyhound, with badges of the 
rose and pomegranate. (The author in- 
accurately calls the dragon a griffin, and 
speaks of Henry VII. but the pomegra- 
nate came in with Katharine of Arragon.) 

Wantage, co. Berks. —A large and 
handsome cross church; its central tower 
probably Norman. The effigy of Amicia 
lady Fitzwaryne, wife of Sir William Fitz- 
waryne, K.G., in this church, has been 
recently published in Hollis’s Monument- 
al Effigies. 

Overbury, co. Worcester.—It has an 
elegant early-English chancel; and three 
lancet windows at the east end; but its 
exterior, in Mr. Relton’s view, is chiefly 
remarkable for the ivy that covers it, 
whether to the advantage of the structure 
or no may be deserving of the considera- 
tion of the rural dean. 

Bredon, co. Worcester.—Fine Norman 
portions, as the nave, western turrets, and 
doorway; a southern porch, or rather 
transept, for its walls are as high as those 
of the nave. A very remakable coffin-lid 
has been brought to light here. It is or- 


namented with a cross ragulée, and a 
crucifix thereon ; above the Saviour’s head 
are two doves, on either side of which are 
the heads of a man and his wife, of the 
period of Edward III. 
ton gives a plate. 


Of this Mr. Rel- 
In this church was in- 
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terred Dr. John Prideaux, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who died during the Common- 
wealth. 

Crowmarsh Gifford, co. Oxford.—A 
singularly plain Norman church of a single 
pace, without tower; and very tauch re- 
sembling, in its general features, the 
church at Hurley, co. Berks, engraved in 
our Magazine for May 1839. 

Coates, co." Gloue.—Hanwell, co. Berks. 
—These are not specially remarkable. 

Uffington, co. Berks —This is a fine and 
interesting specimen of early-English 
architecture, transepted, with an octangu- 
lar tower rising from the centre. 

Checkendon, co. Oxford.—Remarkable 
for an apsidal eastern termination ; and 
for the Norman features of its interior, of 
which a view is also given. 

East Hendred, Berks.— A good per- 
pendicular village church. 

Sparsholt, Berks.—The relative pro- 
portions of this edifice are very unsuc- 
cessfully represented. A second plate 
exhibits a fine Norman door, 

Boxwell, co. Gloue. (two views).—A 
small church attached to a manor-house. 
It is worthy of notice as an example of 
that kind, but its present features are 
chiefly of modern addition. It has, how- 
ever, one of those ancient bell turrets, ter- 
minating in a small spire, of which two 
specimens will be found in our Magazine 
for Aug. 1838, extracted from Mr. 
Walker’s account of the two churches at 
Biddeston, Wilts. 

Minchinhampton, co. Glouwe.—Chiefly 
remarkable for its truncated spire, and a 
magnificent south transept window. The 
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view represents the church as it stood at 
the beginning of last year, since which the 
nave and chancel have been taken down, 
and, on a somewhat enlarged plan, are 
being rebuilt from designs of Mr. Forster, 
of Bristol. 

Ozleworth, co. Gloue.—This church has 
in its centre an octangular tower, of Nor- 
man architecture. Whether its sides are 
unequal we can scarcely perceive from the 
view ; but such is the case with Swindon, 
a similar structure, of very great curiosity, 
near Cheltenham, of which we know no 
other view but a small one in Davies’s 
Cheltenham Guide. Mr. Relton gives an 
interior view of Ozleworth: its plain 
chancel arch points to a very high anti- 
quity. 

Stone, co. Glouc.— Merely neat and 
pretty. 

Long Newnton, Wilis.—Small and in- 
significant; but inserted to preserve a 
memorial of the appearance of an old 
church, which has now been rebuilt. 

Each subject is accompanied with des- 
criptive letter-press, and some of the 
most important epitaphs. The work is 
not without its interest and value, though 
it cannot claim a very high place either 
for its artistical or architectural merits. 
The modesty of the author’s claims must, 
however, disarm criticism; and we cor- 
dially thank him for the share he has taken 
in the task of illustrating our ecclesiastical 
antiquities, a study now so much more 
popular than it once was, when the Gen ' 
tleman’s Magazine almost stood alone in 
the pursuit of that object. 
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SALES OF PICTURES. 

The collection of the late B. Hick, esq. 
has been sold by Mr. Winstanley at Man- 
chester. The sale occupied four days ; dur- 
ing the two first, the pictures, 110 in num- 
ber, were disposed of; on the third, the 
101 drawings ; and on the fourth, the 184 
engravings. On the lst day, 59 pictures 
were distributed. After some small pic- 
tures were knocked down, Stephanoff’s 
Discovery obtained 50/. @s.; Howard’s 
Oberon and Titania, 50/.; and his Numa 
Pompilius and Egeria(companion picture), 
211.; Eastlake’s I Contadini, 46/. 4s.; C. 
R. Stanley’s View at Amiens, 45/. 3s. 
There was considerable competition for 
some of the best pictures of the late Wil- 
liam Liverseege, to whom Mr. Hick was 
a liberal patron. No fewer than nine pic- 
tures by this artist came in succession 
under the hammer, and most of them rea- 
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lized very good prices. His Captain Mac- 
heath, which many regard as this artist’s 
most finished picture, 77/. 14s.; The 
Inquiry, 57/. 15s.; and The Benediction 
(a monk bestowing his blessing on a kneel- 
ing and veiled lady), 941. 10s. The 
Black Dwarf, and The Popkins Family, 
341. 13s. each; a sketch, Salvator Rosa 
in the Brigand’s Cave, 16/. 5s. 6d. ; ano- 
ther, The Widow, 17/. 6s. 6d.; and Tra- 
vellers attacked by Banditti, Liverseege’s 
first exhibition picture, seven guineas. 
His Ghost Story, the original sketch, was 
knocked down at 30/. 9s. The remaining 
five pictures, of larger dimensions, and all 
by celebrated English masters, were, A 
beautiful Sunny Landscape, by Sir A. W. 
Calcott, R.A. 94. 10s.; a sketch on panel, 
by the late Sir David Wilkie, of John 
Knox administering the Sacrament at 
Calder House, being a sketch for a large 
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picture of this subject, 99/. 15s.; Lin- 
ton’s Return of a Greek Armament, the 
same amount ; and Martin’s extraordinary 
companion pictures, The Rivers of Bliss, 
and Pandemonium (six feet wide by four 
in height) each 941. 10s. 

On the second day, works by old mas- 
ters were sold. A Madonna, by Sasso 
Ferrato, 817. 18s.; Moses and the Mi- 
dianite Shepherds, by Nicolo Poussin, 
55. 138.; Cupid and Psyche, by Benjamin 
West, P.R.A. 947. 10s.; An Italian Lake, 
by Richard Wilson, 84/.; and the Lake 
of Nerni (its companion), 84/.; the Holy 
Family with St. John, by Carlo Maratti, 
971. 13s.; Italian Seaport, by Vernet, 
63l.; The Waggon, by Rubens, 85/. 1s.; 
Virgin and Child, by Murillo, 737 10s.; Ra- 

hael Mengs’s portrait of himself, 49/7. 7s.; 
Dutch Seaport, by Backhuysen, 641. 1s. ; 
Italian Village Festival, by Jan Miel, 
971. 13s. ; Painting, an Emblematic Por- 
trait of the Artist’s Daughter, by Carlo 
Dolce, at 52/. 10s.; Landscape with 
Figures, by Loutherbourg, 112/. 7s. ; 
View of Dresden, by Canaletti, 2627. 10s. ; 
Lake of Nerni, by Wilson, 46/. 4s. ; Head 
of Christ, by Annibale Carracci, 136/. 10s. ; 
The Virgin and Child, with the Magdalen, 
by Correggio, 189/.; The Virgin, with 
the Child in her Lap, by Raffaelle, 115/. 
10s.; Interior, with Figures Singing and 
Regaling, by Egbert Heemskirk the young- 
er, 1574. 10s.; Caernarvon Castle, by 
Richard Wilson, 99/. 15s. 
On the third day the drawings were 
sold. Henry Liverseege’s original draw. 
ing of The Popkins Family, 13. 10s. ; his 
Touchstone and Audrey, 18/. 18s. ; his 
Old Falconer, 18/. 10s. : his Falstaff and 
Bardolph, 177. 17s.; his Falstaff and 
Dame Quickly, 23/. 10s.; one of T. S. 
Cooper’s cattle pieces, 21/.; the original 
sketch of Sir David Wilkie’s Presenta- 
tion of the Keys to George IV. at Holy- 
rood Castle, 14/. Of the framed draw- 
ings, an Interior of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, fetched 29/. 8s. ; The Surprise 
of the Castle, by Cattermole, 42 guineas; 
A View of Cologne, by Austin, 23 guineas ; 
The Harvest Home, by Stephanoff, 14 
guineas. 
On the 15th of March were sold, at 
Christie’s, the proofs, plates, and other 
effects of the late Abraham Rainbach, esq. 
the engraver of Wilkie’s pictures. Among 
these were progressive proofs of The Cut 
Finger, the Parish Beadle, Blindman’s 
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Buff, The Chelsea Pensioners, The Span- 
ish Mother, The Village Politicians, and 
Distraining for Rent. One proof of The 
Village Politicians was sold for 13/.; one 
of The Rent Day for 15/. 4s, 6d.; and 
another of the same for 16/. 5s. 6d. 

On the 17th were sold the pictures, 
etchings, &c. &c., of the late Rev. E. T. 
Daniell ; among which was the Madonna 
di S. Sisto, engraved by Miiller after Raf- 
faelle, which realized 49/. 7s.; Barnes 
Terrace, by Turner, R.A., 90/7. 6s.; Sans 
Souci, by Stothard, 50/. 8s.; and a Repo- 
so, previously supposed to have been by 
Titian, 52 guineas. 

The pictures, engravings, and antiqui- 
ties of the late Sir Robert Ker Porter were 
sold on the 30th, among which were many 
valuable curiosities brought from various 
parts of the third by that distinguished 
traveller. Among the pictures by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, were St. John Writ- 
ing the Apocalypse, and Christ Blessing 
the Cup and Bread, together with speci- 
mens of modern and ancient masters; 
also, a variety of drawings made in dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. 





VIEW OF BADEN-BADEN. 

Mr. Burford has opened, in his smallest 
circle, an attractive panorama of Baden- 
Baden, the most fashionable watering- 
place on the Continent, as it appears on 
a bright day, and under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The pretty antique little 
town, with its castle towers and church 
spire, lies in a valley, and around it is 
some of the most picturesque scenery in 
the world. A chain of mountains, be- 
longing to the Black Forest range, co- 
vered with majestic pines, stretches be- 
yond the limit of vision. Directly op- 
posite the town is a perfect change of 
scene; spacious avenues of trees afford 
delightful promenades, and here the artist 
has avimated the prospect with numerous 
pic-nic parties. To the left of this gay 
scene is that centre of attraction, the Con- 
versation House, the fashionable lounge 
during the day, and the palace of dissipa- 
tion at night. Those who are unac- 
quainted with panoramic effects will mar- 
vel how all this can be represented on a 
circumference of canvas not exceeding, 
as we are told, twenty-five feet. In the 
other circles views of Edinburgh (at the 
period of her Majesty’s visit) and of Ca- 
bul continue open. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
M. Allier, Professor of the University of 
St. Petersburg, has just discovered in the 
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Imperial Library 341 autograph letters of 
Henry IV. of France, hitherto unknown. 
He immediately imparted his discovery to 
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a Commission at Paris specially occupied 
in collecting the letters of that Sovereign. 
The Royal Library at Paris is going to 
be removed from the Rue de Richelieu to 
the Place Dauphine. Government has 
purchased the buildings as well as the 
ground of the intended site, between the 
Pont Neuf, the Quai de l’Horloge, and 
the Rue du Harlay. The expense of the 
buildings to be removed and the site is esti- 
mated at 18 millions of francs (720,000/.), 
which is about half the total expense. 

A MS. in old French of the renowned 
tale of Guy of Warwick has been disco- 
vered in the Wolfenbuttel Library. The 
date is the end of the 13th century. 

A work has appeared by F. W. Otto 
(Commentarii Critici, &c.) on the MSS. 
of the University of Giessen, including 
those of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
Chroncles, Histories, and Itineraries of 
the Holy Land, Adversaria, &c. Among 
the Adversaria there are two vols. of Col 
lectanea for a new edition of Alciphron, 
and many good collations of MSS. and 
extracts from them, not hitherto consulted, 
with materials preparatory to new editions 
of the Classics. 

The family of Cherubini are, it is un- 
derstood, preparing for publication the 
autograph MSS. of the deceased com- 
poser,—giving particular notice of all the 
artist’s own works, and forming the en- 
tire history of his professional life. 

AM. Buchon has addressed a letter to 
the Journal des Débats, announcing his 
discovery of an historical fact which, he 
says, is unknown even to the learned 
amongst his countrymen, viz. that the 
French founded, in 1205, at the close of 
the fourth Crusade, a powerful feudal 
principality, in the Morea, Continental 
Greece, the Cyclades, and the Ionian 
Islands—‘‘ that is to say, within wider 
limits than those of the existing kingdom 
of Greece.’’ To perfect his discovery, he 
has examined archives French and fo- 
reign, and sought in the scenes them- 
selves the traces of the alleged domina- 
tion. Of this journey and researches, he 
states the results to be—a collection of 
upwards of 200 unpublished documents, 
a Narrative of his tour, and a History of 
the French Principality in the Morea, 
during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centu- 
ries. 

The collection of Sanscrit works, in the 
purchase of which the late Sir Robert 
Chambers expended nearly 20,000/. has 
been bought by the Prussian Government 
for 9200 dollars (1,440/.), and is now in 
the Royal Library of Berlin. Professor 
Hofer, of Greifswald, a distinguished San- 
scrit scholar, has been appointed to ar- 
range and catalogue the works, which are 
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only exceeded in point of value by the 
collections at Oxford, Paris, and Lon- 
don. 

An interesting work has been published 
at Rome, by the learned Pietro Ungarelli, 
on a collection of antiquities left there by 
the Swedish diplomatist Patin. The col- 
lection is especially rich in Egyptian an- 
tiquities, and contains a valuable assort- 
ment of coins,—nearly 8,000 Grecian, 
804 Consular, and 4,409 Imperial coins. 
Among the other antiquities is a ‘‘ Venus 
with the Slipper,’’ supposed to be of 
Egyptian origin, though brought from 
Greece. i 

The Royal Commission, entrusted with 
the publication of the complete works of 
Frederick the Great, continues to pursue 
its object with the greatest assiduity. The 
Emperor of Russia and the Governments 
of the Duchies of Brunswick and Nassau 
have given up all the documents in their 
possession relative to the reign of that 
monarch. The edition, in respect of ele- 
gance of typography and of the plates, 
will exceed everything of the kind that 
has been known in Germany. Many of 
the plates will be engraved by the most 
distinguished English and French artists. 

A botanical work of great interest and 
importance is now in course of publica. 
tion, by Count Jaubert, and M. Spach, 
of the Museum of Natural History. It 
consists of a selection of the new and 
least known plants of Western Asia, 
and will extend to five vols. in 4to., 
each containing 100 plates and 30 sheets 
of descriptive letter-press. A geographical 
map will be prefixed, in four sheets, by 
Colonel Lapie, exhibiting the principal 
itineraries of botanical travellers from the 
16th century to the present time. 

A new edition of the great French Bio- 
graphie Universelie is announced, embo- 
dying the Supplement, now in course of 
publication, and with extensive additions. 
The size will be a very large 8vo. and the 
whole work will be completed in about 40 
volumes. A part, consisting of half a 
volume, will be published every three 
weeks. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


Au Inaugural Lecture on the Study of 
Modern History, delivered March 2, 1843. 
By J. A. Cramer, D.D. Principal of 
New Inn Hall, and Regius Prof. of Mo- 
dern History, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 


Lives of the Princes of Wales, Heirs 
to the British Throne, with Notices of the 
Court and Camp of England from the 
Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Century, 
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By Rozert Fo.kstone, Esq. Post 8vo. 
10s. 

A Journal of the Disasters in Affghan- 
istan, in the years 1841-2. By Lapy 
Sate. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Historical Record of the Hon. East In- 
dia Company's First Madras European 
Regiment ; containing an Account of the 
Establishment of Independent Companies 
in 1645; their Formation into a Regi- 
ment in 1748; and its subsequent Ser- 
vices to 1842. By a Staff Officer. @vo. 
18s. 

The Life of Sir David Wilkie, with 
his Journals, Tours, and Critical Re- 
marks on Works of Art, and a Selection 
from his Correspondence. By ALLAN 
Cunnincuam. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Lives of Eminent Unitarians. By the 
Rev. W. Turner, Junr. M.A. vol. 2. 
7s. Gd. 

Brovun’s Baronetage for 1843, being a 
Genealogical Account of the Families 
forming the Sixth Degree of Dignity, 
Hereditary or High Nobility, in the Bri- 
tish Empire. By Sir Ricnarp Broun, 
Esq. Aur. K.L.I. Hon. Secretary to the 
Committee of Baronetage for Privileges. 
78. 6d. 


Politics and Statistics. 


The National Distress and its Remedy ; 
being an Essay on the Currency; the 
Corn Laws; Machinery ; and Emigration. 
By James Ropinson. &d. 

How will Free Trade in Corn affect the 
Farmer? being an Examination of the 
Effects of Corn Laws on British Agricul- 
ture. By Ricuarp Grirrirus WEL- 
ForD, Esq. Member of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England. 8vo. 5s. 

Corn Laws—The Consequences of the 
Sliding Scale examined and exposed; be- 
ing the substance of a Speech delivered 
in the House of Lords, 14th March, 1843. 
By Lorp MounTEaGte, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Six Lectures on the Corn Law Mono- 
poly and Free Trade. Delivered at the 
London Mechanics’ Institution. By 
Puitir Harwoop. 8vo. 28. 

Foreign Tariffs ; their Injurious Effects 
upon British Manufacturers; with proposed 
Remedies. By James Biscnorr, Esq. 


Bvo. 28. 
On the Economy of Nations. By 
Tuomas SHARPE SMITH. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Right of Search Question. By 


Hunter Gorpon, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Registrar of the Court 
of Bankruptcy, Manchester. 8vo. 1s. 
Observations and Strictures on the pre- 
sent Irish Poor Law, with Suggestions 
and Outlines for an Amended One. By 
an Irish Magistrate. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
Church Courts and Church Discipline. 
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By Rozpert Isaac WILBERFORCE, A.M; 
Archdeacon of the East Riding, Canon of 
York. 7s. 

The Anglican Bishopric of Jerusalem : 
a respectful Letter to Mons. William 
Howley, styled the Most Rev. Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate and Me- 
tropolitan of all England, from a French 
Protestant Pastor. Translated by Joun 
Mipp.trTon Hare, author of ‘* The Life 
and a of Dr. Adam Clarke.” 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain upon 
the Regulations at present enforced by 
the Holy See with respect to mixed Mar- 
riages. By CuHartes Epwarp Jer- 
NINGHAM. 8vo. Is, 

Suggestions to Iron Masters oa in- 
creasing the Demand for Iron; also to 
Iron Masters of Staffordshire on compet- 
ing with those of Scotland and Wales. 
8vo. Ils. 6d. 

Hints to Subalterns of the British 
Army. By Henry Harpparagarn, late 
— Regiment. Dedicated to William Hig- 
ginson Duff, Esq. &c. Fep. 2s. 6d. 

The Banker’s Clerk; comprising the 
Principles and Practice of Banking. (Guide 
to Service.) 18mo. Qs. 6d. 

The Registrar-General’s Fourth Annual 
Report of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
in England. 8vo. 4s. 

A Brief Account of the Ancient Prison 
called ‘* The Fleet,’’ abolished by Act of 
Parliament, 1842, formerly the Prison of 
the Court of Star Chamber, the Liberty 
of the Rules, Ancient Fleet Marriages, 
&c.; also, Remarks on the Origin and 
System of Imprisonment for Debt in this 
and other Countries. @vo. Is, 


Travels and Topography. 


The New Universal Gazetteer and Geo- 
graphical Dictionary, more complete than 
any hitherto published, with numerous 
Maps and Plans. By Joun Tuomson, 
Editor of the New General Atlas, &c. 
8vo. 18s. 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By 
Joun L. Sreruens, Author of “ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Central America,’ &c, 
2 vols. 8vo. 124 Engravings. 42s. 

Sketches and Extracts from a Travel- 
ling Journal. By Madame la VicomresseE 
DE SatcGE St. JEAN. 8vo. 28 Plates. 21s. 

Letters from Madras during the Years 
1836—1839. By a Lady. Crown 8yo. 
9s. 6d. 

The Life of a Travelling Physician 
from his First Introduction to Practice ; 
including Twenty Years’ Wanderings 
through the Greater Part of Europe. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Excursions to the Principal Mineral 
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Waters of England in Pursuit of Health 
and Information. By James JoHNSON, 
M.D. Physician Extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

Brighton and its Three Climates ; with 
Remarks on its Medical Topography, and 
Advice and Warning to Invalids and Vi- 
sitors. By A. L. Wican, M.D. Surgeon. 
12mo. 38, 

History of Ludlow and its Neighbour- 
hood, forming a Popular Sketch of the 
Welsh Border. By Tuomas Waricur, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &c. Part II. 4s. 
Large Paper 6s. 

The Highlands of Scotland. 
destrian. Royal 12mo. 6s. 


By a Pe- 


Poetry. 


Millenium Eve; a Poem begun at Flo- 
rence in Sept. 1, 1841. Crown 8vo. 10s. 

Legend Lyrics, and other Poems. By 
B. Stmmons. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The British Church and other Poems. 
By the Rev. D. J. Wauau, A.B. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By Viator. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Memoirs of a Brahmin; or the Fatal 
Jewels. By thd Author of ‘“ Pandurang 
Hari.” 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

Melanthe; or, the days of the Medici : 


a Tale of the Fifteenth Century. By 
Mrs. MaBeruey. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
The Man of the People; a Novel. By 
C.G. Rosenperc. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
Tales of Jewish History. By the 


Misses C. and M. Moss, Authoresses of 
the **‘ Romance of Jewish History,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness: a Tale dedicated to the 
Daughters of Rank and Influence in Great 
Britain. Post @vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Man-o’-War’s-Man. By Briii 
Truck, Senior Boatswain of the Royal 
College of Greenwich. Fep. 6s. 

The Friend of Youth; or, a Series of 
Papers addressed to the Young on the 
Duties of Life. By Witt1amM MacKken- 
zIE. Fep.cl. 5s. 

Truth upon Truth; or, Flowers of Know- 
ledge, comprising Instruction and Enter- 
tainment for Young People. By Miss 
Woop. 12mo. 4s. 6d, 

A Kiss for a Blow; or, a Collection of 
Stories for Children, shewing them how 
to prevent Quarrelling. By Henry C. 
Wricut. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Book of Common Prayer: the Order 
of Daily Service, the Litany, and Order 
for Administration of the Holy Commu- 


nion: with plain Tune, according to the 
Use of the United Church of England 
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and Ireland. Edited by J. Dyce. Smal] 
4to. 2. 2s.; large paper, 41. 4s. 

Sermons preached on several occasions. 
By Rozerr Sovutu, D.D. Prebendary of 
Westminster and Canon of Christ Church. 
A new edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. Oxford. 2/. 

Sacred Hermeneutics developed and ap- 
plied; including a History of Biblical In- 
terpretation, from the earliest of the Fa- 
thers to the Reformation. By Samvet 
Davipson, LL.D. Author of ‘‘ Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism.”’ 8vo. 2lIs. 

The Christian Daily Companion, pre- 
senting an entire View of Divine Truth, 
in a Series of Meditations for every Morn- 
ing and Evening throughout the year. 
By Thirty-one Clergymen of the Church 
of Scotland. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Atrrep WIL- 
tiaMs, M.A. Vol. 3. 8vo. 19s. 

Discourses, addressed to an Attentive 
and Intelligent Congregation. By the 
Rev. J. Grant, M.A. Rector of Bim- 
broke, Lincolnshire. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

The Apology of Tertullian, with Eng- 
lish Notes and a Preface, intended as an 
Introduction to the Study of Patristical 
and Ecclesiastical Latinity. By Henry 
ANNESLEY WoopHaM, Esq.A.M. F.S.A. 
Fellow of Jesus Coll. Camb. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Gospel Narrative ofthe Holy Week. 
Harmonised, with Reflections. By the 
Rey. Isaac WixtutaMs, B.D. late Fel- 
low of Trin. Coll. Oxf. 8s. 6d. 

Anglo-Catholicism not Apostolical. 
By Wit1i1am Linpsay ALEXANDER, 
M.A. 8vo. 3s. 

English Catholic Library, Vol. 1. A 
Search made into Matters of Religion. 
By Francis WALSINGHAM. 12mo. 8s. 

Expository Sermons, preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Martin, Leicester. 
By the late Epwarp Tos. VAUGHAN, 
M.A. Vicar, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity Coll. Camb. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Restitution of All Things. By 
the Rev. WiLtLt1am W. Pym, M.A. Vicar 
of Willian, Herts. 12mo. 5s. 

Lecture-Sermons, preached in a Coun- 
try Parish Church. By W1iii1am Nino, 
M.A. Fellow of St. Peter’s Coll. Camb., 
and Vicar of Cherry Hinton. Fep. 6s. 

Lectures on the Sympathies, Sufferings, 
and Resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; delivered in St. Jude’s Church, 
Liverpool, during Passion-Week and on 
Easter-Day. Bythe Rev. Hugh M‘NeIL1, 
M.A. Fep. 4s. 6d. 

Moral Strength; or, the Nature and 
Conquest of Evil Habits considered. By 
Wn. Movstey, M.A. Vicar of Cold 
Ashby. 12mo. 4s. 

The Gospel promotive of True Happi- 
ness. Bythe Rev. Huca Wuire, A.M., 6s, 
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The Churchman’s Companion, a Help 
to Scripture Knowledge. For the Family 
Circle and Retirement of the Closet ; ex- 
planatory of the General History and 
Leading Subjects of the Old and New 
Testament. 8vo. 4s. 

Sermons preached in Christ Church, 
Skipton. By Ricwarp Warp, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate. 4s. 

A Believer’s Manual, containing the 
Points of a Christian’s Experience from 
the period of his Conversion to his Arrival 
in Glory. By the Rev. James Marryat, 
B.A. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Millenium, or the World to Come, 
and its Relations to preceding Dispen- 
sations. By J. Wirson, Author of “ Our 
Israelitish Origin. 12mo. 3s. 

Five Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in January, 1843. 
By Ricuarp CHenevix Trencu, M.A. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Trust and Reason, or the Christian Be- 
lief, its Rise, Progress, and Perfection, 
gathered from the Facts of Human Na- 
ture, &c. &c. B8vo. 2s. 

Plea for the Weekly Observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, with Suggestions as to the 
Proper Mode of its Administration. 
18mo. 2s. 

The Future Restoration and Conver- 
sion of the Jews. By the Rev. T. S. 
GrimsHAweE. Lectures delivered at St. 
James’s, Edinburgh, at the request of 
the Edinburgh Association for promoting 
the Study of Prophecy. 12mo. 2s. 

A few Thoughts on Church Subjects, 
viz.: Uniformity, Daily Service, Gown 
and Surplice, Private Dress, Pews, and 
Preaching. By the Rev. E. Scose.u, 
A.M. Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere 
Street. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

On the End of Religious Controversy ; 
being Strictures on Dr. Milner’s Work in 
support of Popish Errors, entitled ‘‘ The 
End of Religious Controversy.’’ Royal 
32mo. Is. 6d. 

The Ministry of the Church considered 
with respect to its Influence on Society : 
a Sermon preached at Gateshead. By 
the Rev. J. Davies, B.D. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Priest’s Commission for Remitting 
and Retaining Sins: an Ordination Ser- 
mon at Lambeth Palace. By W. H. 
Mitt, Chaplain to the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo Is, 

A Sermon preached at St. John’s Col. 
lege, Cambridge, on the Death of the 
Rev. G. Langshaw. By the Rev. J. W. 
CoLenso. 8vo. ls. 

The Christian entered into Rest : a Ser- 
mon on the Death of the Rev. Robert 
Anderson. By the Rev. Grorcre MIL- 
LETT, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. 12mo. ls. 

8 


Labourers in the Vineyard: a Sermon 
reached at St. Sepulchre, London, 
y the late John Natt, B.D. Vicar, on 

Sunday, Feb. 12, 1843, being his last 
Sermon. Also, the Funeral Sermon on 
occasion of the Sudden Death of the 
Rev. John Natt. By Jonn Batt, B.D. 
Vicar of St. Laurence, Reading. 12mo. 
4d. 

Two Conversations between a Clergy- 
man and one of the Parishioners, on the 
Service for the Public Baptism of Infants. 
By the Rev. Henry Movutez, M.A, Vicar 
of Fordington, Dorset. 12mo. 1s. 

Congregationalism Deserted by Dr. 
Wardlaw and Rev. Messrs. Alexander 
and Campbell, in the case of the Inde- 
pendent Church, Dumfries. By ANDREW 
M‘Morine. 8vo. 6d. 

Baptismal Regeneration Logically con- 
sidered from the Scriptures and the 
Church of England. By Freperick 
Reyrovux, M.A. Curate of Staines, Mid- 
dlesex. 12mo. 6d. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By 
Joun Kirtro, Editor of the Pictorial 
Bible, &c. &c. Assisted by various able 
Scholars and Divines. Part 1, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scripture Lexicon; or, a Dictionary of 
above Four Thousand Proper Names of 
Persons and Places in the Old and New 
Testaments. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Law. 


Parish Law; being a Digest relating 
to Parishes, &c., and the Relief, Settle- 
ment, and Removal of the Poor. By 
Joun Steer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; 
late Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. 
8vo. 248. 

The Law of Nisi Prius ; comprising the 
Declarations and other Pleadings in Per- 
sonal Actions, and the Evidence necessary 
to support them. By J. F. Ancunoxp. 
12mo. 18s. 

Medicine. 


On Feigned and Factitious Diseases, 
chiefly of Soldiers and Seamen; on the 
Means used to simulate or produce them ; 
and on the best Modes of discovering 
Impostors : being the Prize Essay in the 
Class of Military Surgery in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Session 1835-6. By 
Hector Gavin, M.D. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Lectures on Eruptive Fevers. De- 
livered at St. Thomas’s Hospital in Jan. 
1843. By Grorce Grecory, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hydrotherapia ; or, the Water Cure. 
By Tuomas Smetuurst, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

The Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. 
By J. M. Pagan, M.D. Professor of 
Midwifery in the University of Glasgow. 
Post 8vo. cloth 6s. 
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Stammering. A Treatise on the Na- 
ture and Causes of Stammering ; with an 
Exposition of the best Methods of Cure. 
By a Physician. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Fallacies of the Faculty: with the Prin- 
ciples of the Chrono-Thermal System of 
Medicine. Ina Series of Lectures, ori- 
ginally delivered in 1840, at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. By Samuet Dickson, 
M.D. royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on Medical Reform, in a Se- 
cond Letter addressed to Sir James Gra- 
ham, Bart. By Sir James Ciark, Bart. 
8vo. 1s. 

The Spleen a Permanent Placenta: the 
Placenta a Temporary Spleen. By Joun 
Jackson, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. 8vo. Ils. 

A Lecture on Quack Medicines, deli- 
vered to the Wakefield Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, Feb. 20, 1843. By T.G. Wricut, 
M.D. 8vo. Is. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, de- 
livered at the Royal College of Surgeons, 


in 1843. By Professor Owen, F.R.S. 
Hunterian Professor. Illustrated by 
woodcuts. No. I. 1s. 


The British Quarterly Journal of Den- 
tal Surgery. Edited by J. Rosinson, 
Esq. No. I. 3s. 


Science. 


Lectures on the Principles of Demon- 
strative Mathematics. By the Rev. Put- 
Lip KELLAND, Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lectures on Chemistry, including its 
Applications in the Arts, and the Analysis 
of Organic and Inorganic Compounds. 
By Henry M. Noap, Member of the 
Chemical and Electrical Societies of Lon- 
don, &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

First Principles of Chemistry, for the 
Use of Schools; also for Private Tuition. 
By T. F. Futter. Part I. 18mo. Ils. 

Rural Chemistry: an Elementary In- 
troduction to the Study of Science, in its 
Relation to Agriculture. By Epwarp 
So.ty, Jun. F.R.S. F.L.S. Hon. Mem. 
Royal Agricultural Soc. &c. Fep. 48. 6d. 

Electricity ; its Phenomena, Laws, and 
Results. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

English Patents; being a Register of 
all those granted in 1842; with an Ac- 
count of the new Law relating to Bel- 
gian Patents. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, 
M.R.I.A. &c. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 


Natural History. 


Conchologia Systematica; or, com- 
plete System of Conchologia: in which 
the Lepades and Conchiferous Mollusca 
are described and classified according to 
their Natural Organization and Habits. 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XIX. 
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By L. Reeve, A.L.S. Vol. 2, 4/. 9s. 
Plates coloured, 77. 12s. 

Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Sul- 
phur, under the command of Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher, R.N. C.B. F.R.G.S. 
&c. Edited and superintended by 
Ricuarp Brins_ey Hinps, Esq. Sur- 
geon R.N. Royal 4to. 10s. 

A History of the Molluscous Animals 
of the Counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, 
and Banff; to which is appended, an 
Account of the Cirripedal Animals of the 
same District. By Witit1am Macceit- 
LivaRy, A.M. Professor of Natural His- 
tory in the University of Aberdeen. 
Fep. 6s. 

Glimpses of Natural History. By a 
Lady. Square 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Examination of the True Seat and 
Extent of the Power of the Horse. By 
T. CLARENDON. 6vo. 2s. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


Critical and Historical Essays contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Review. By 
THomMas BaBINGTON MacauLey. 3 
vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Gathered Leaves. By James J. Pace, 
Undergraduate of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Small 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Dominici Diodati I. C. Neapolitani de 
Christo Greece loquente Excercitatio, qua 
ostenditur Grecam, sive Hellenisticam 
linguam cum Judeis omnibus tum ipsi 
adeo Christo Domino, et Apostolis nati- 
vam ac vernaculam fuisse. Neapoli, 1767. 
Edited, with an English Preface, by Or- 
ranvo T. Dossrn, LL.B. Trin. College, 
Dublin. Fep. 5s. 

Religious and Moral Sentences culled 
from the Works of Shakespeare compared 
with Sacred Passages drawn from Holy 
Writ. Dedicated to the Shakespeare So- 
ciety, by a Member. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Account of the only known Ma- 
nuscript of Shakespeare’s Plays: com- 
prising some important Variations and 
Corrections in ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;’’ obtained from a Play-house 
Copy of that Play, recently recovered. By 
James OrcHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 
F.S.A. 8vo. Is. 

The Principles of German Grammar. 
By Professor Fr1z:DLANDER, German Tu- 
tor to the Kingston College, Hull. 10s. 

L’Echo des Salons; being Familiar 
Phrases used in Polite Conversation. By 
Desire Ponter. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Preparatory Latin Grammar ; be- 
ing chiefly an Abridgment of the Eton 
Accidence and Syntax, for the Use of 
Little Boys. By Epwarp Everarp, 
D.D. 
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British Architects of London. Vol 1. 
Part 2, 4to. 24s. 

The Theory, Practice and Architecture 
of Bridges of Stone, Iron, Timber, and 
Wire ; with Examples on the Principles 
of Suspension. Illustrated by 138 en- 
gravings and 92 wood-cuts. Royal 8vo. 
2 vols. of letter-press bound in one. 2 
vols. plates, 4/. 10s. 

Chronological Chart of British Archi- 
tecture: with the Genealogy of the Sove- 
reigns of England, and parallel Tables of 
the most important Events in British and 
General History. By ArcHuiBaLp BarR- 
RiNGTOoN, M.D. On canvas, mahogany 
roller, and varnished ; or in a case with 
a key, 31s, 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Camp- 
bell, illustrated with vignettes from de- 
signs by Turner, and 37 wood-cuts, from 
designs by Harvey. 8vo. 20s. 

A Manual for teaching Model Drawing 
from Solid Forms. By Butter WiL- 
LIAMS, C.E. F.G.S. Director of the 
Drawing Classes at Exeter Hall, &c. 
(Published under the sanction of the 
Committee of the Council of Education.) 
8vo. 15s. Instructions in Drawing, 
abridged from the foregoing. 8vo. 3s. 

Worsley’s New Drawing-Book on Pro- 
gressive Principles, 28 plates. 7s. 6d. 


Music. 


Exercises intended to accompany the 
art of Reading Church Music; designed 
for the purpose of facilitating the Prac- 
tice of Choral Psalmody. By W. Mar- 
SHALL. 12mo. 2s, 


Preparing for Publication, 


A Full Account of the Abbeys, Priories, 
Cells, Collegiate Churches, and Hospi- 
tals, in the Counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, from their Foundation to their 
Suppression, embellished with Engray- 
ings of Monastic Seals, &c. By the Rev. 
GeorGe Oitver. To be printed in one 
Folio Volume, corresponding with the last 
Edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

March 23. A memoir by Col. Leake 
was read ‘*On the Greek portion of the 
Xanthian inscriptions.’’ The inscription 
records the dedication of the monument 
on which it appears, by the son of Har- 
pagus, to the twelve gods, in twelve verses, 
presenting several prosodial irregularities, 
The date of the monument may be taken, 
as an approximation to the truth, half way 
between 541 B.c., when Xanthus was taken 
by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, and 
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333 3.c., when Lycia submitted to Alex- 
ander the Great. The occurrence of the 
letters H and Q cannot be regarded as 
affecting the question of the date; for 
though in Attica these letters were hardly 
introduced into public documents until 
after the year 403 3.c., they are found in 
Asiatic inscriptions 200 years earlier. 
The Harpagus of the inscription, a person 
of eminence in the Xanthian state, was 
probably a descendant of the more cele- 
brated individual of the same name al- 
ready mentioned. It is stated in the in- 
scription that he slew seven heavy-armed 
enemies in one day ; but it is impossible 
to tell in what war this occurred. From 
some slight remaining indications it ap- 
pears that the name of his son, by whom 
the monument was dedicated, was Datis. 
The Xanthian monument in the British 
Museum, which is supposed to represent 
the capture of the city by Harpagus, be- 
longs to the end of the fifth or the begin- 
ning of the fourth century B.c. That we 
should find at Xanthus a public building 
decorated with a representation in Greek 
sculpture of a memorable event in its his- 
tory, connected with the glory of Persia 
rather than with that of Greece, can oc- 
casion little surprise when we remember 
the close connexion of the Lycian govern- 
ment with Persia, and its separation from 
all the interests of European Greece. 

Respecting the Lycian inscriptions, 
which, with the twelve lines in Greek 
above referred to, cover every side of the 
Xanthian stile, not much direct informa- 
tion was contained in this memoir. No 
remains of the Lycian language have yet 
been met with, except such as appear on 
public monuments : its alphabet, like the 
Phrygian and Etruscan, seems to be a 
modification of the Greek. The sepulchral 
monuments of the Lycians were remark- 
able for splendour. ‘‘ The sculptures with 
which some of them and of the public 
buildings at Xanthus were adorned, ex- 
hibit,’’ observed Col. Leake, ‘‘ a style of 
art clearly belonging to the brilliant period 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., 
when the arts flourished in great perfec- 
tion in the neighbouring Caria, Pamphilia, 
and Cilicia; a state of things from which, 
and from the moderate tibute paid to the 
Persian king by the satrap of the S.W. of 
Asia Minor, we may infer that those coun- 
tries did not suffer materially from the 
supremacy of Persia."’ 

A communication was read by Mr. 
Jerdan and Mr. W.S. Butler ‘ On the 
commemorative monument erected by 
Jacob and Laban,’’ who, though both of 
Chaldaic origin, are proved, by what oc- 
curred at the erection of that monument, 
each to have adopted the language of the 
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people among whom they dwelt, viz., La- 
ban the Syriac, and Jacob the Canaanitish. 





SCHOOL FOR SONS OF CLERGYMEN, 

This institution, established at Marl- 
borough, is expected to come into full 
operation, and with every prospect of suc- 
cess, about Midsummer next. The coun- 
cil, consisting of eighteen life governors 
(one half being clergymen, the other half 
laymen), have, together with the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, who has accepted the 
office of patron, been anxiously engaged 
in forming a scheme for the future ma- 
nagement of the school, of which the fol- 
lowing are the leading features :—The 
course of general study will approximate 
retty closely to that pursued at Eton and 
Te, especial care being had to the 
religious instruction of the pupils. The 
Castle Hotel, a commodious edifice, situate 
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in the town of Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
has been selected as a central, and conse- 
quently convenient, site. When the ar- 
rangements now in progress are complete, 
there will be ample accommodation for 
200 pupils, independent of the head-mas- 
ter’s, ushers’, and servants’ apartments. 
There are already 1,370 subscribers, 4 
great number having qualified as life go- 
vernors; andthe sum subscribed, including 
donations, somewhat exceeds £14,000. It 
is calculated that about £3,000 will defray 
the incidental charges of outfit. Two 
thirds of the pupils are to be sons of 
clergymen, and one third sons of laymen. 
The school will, to some extent, be a self- 
supporting institution, as the friends of 
the pupils will be required to pay a small 
sum towards the maintenance of the esta- 
blishment. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT. ARCHITECTS. 
Jan. 9. C. Barry, esq. in the chair. 
The first paper read was on ‘‘ A New 

Mode of Constructing the Flues of Chim- 
neys,’’? by Mr. Moon; according to which 
it is proposed to make them circular, and 
of no more than from 8 to 14 inches in 
diameter, which dimensions, it is stated, 
will be quite sufficient, now that the old 
and inconvenient mode of cleaning chim- 
neys by sweeping boys is abolished. 
Several small models were exhibited by 
the inventor. Should they be found to 
answer, and, in getting rid of old incon. 
veniences, not to be attended with fresh 
ones, such flues will doubtless be a very 
great improvement, as they might be car- 
ried up even through partition walls. 

2. ‘*A Description of the Testimonial 
or Obelisk, erected at Lymington to the 
late Sir Harry Burrard Neale,’’ which is 
constructed of Dartmoor granite, and is 
76 feet high, on a pedestal 18 feet high. 
The cost was under 1,400/. a most pro- 
digious difference from what will be that 
of the column in Trafalgar-square. This 
communication was from Mr. Draper, 
architect, of Chichester. 

3. ‘* Illustrations of the mode of 
striking Gothic Tracery,’’ by Mr. R. W. 
Billings, showing how an almost endless 
number of patterns might be produced by 
merely striking curves from centres sys- 
tematically arranged. (Printed at length 


in the Engineer’s Journal for February.) 
Jan, 23. 

the chair. 
An interesting letter on the present 

state of Architecture in Europe, by Herr 


T. L. Donaldson, esq. in 


F. Eisenlohr, was read. A report was 
brought up by a Committee of the Insti- 
tute on the remains of colour discoverable 
upon the Xanthian marbles at the British 
Museum recently brought over by Charles 
Fellowes, esq. (Also printed in full in 
the Feb. Number of Engineer’s Journal, 
p. 67.) The Chairman then read a paper 
on the Cathedral at Ani, the type of the 
greater number of Armenian buildings, 
Feb. 6, W. Tite, esq. in the chair. 
Mr. J. B, Papworth gave an explana- 
tion of the method adopted by him in 
1829 to confine the lateral walls (then in- 
clining outwards) of Clapham Church. 
Mr. Tite made some remarks on the evils 
which resulted from heaping timber on 
timber in partitions; the accumulated 
amount of shrinking produced large rents. 
A paper was afterwards read by Mr. 
Thomas Morris on Ripon Cathedral. 
Feb. 20. Mr. Donaldson in the chair. 
A paper **On Church Building’ was 
read by Mr. G. Godwin, being comments 
on certain opinions on this subject recently 
published by the Cambridge and Oxford 
Societies, for the study of Gothic archi 
tectures. Much more attention is now 
paid to the arrangement of ecclesiastical 
buildings than was formerly the case, 
The writer thought that too much stress 
was laid on the symbolism of church ar- 
chitecture, and that undue importance was 
given to man’s invention and devices ; that 
there was a tendency to exalt the shadow in 
the place of thesubstance, and soto produce 
a state of things which did once occur, 
and may occur again. A deep chancel, 
not less than one-third the whole length 
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of the building (which was insisted on), 
Mr. Godwin considered unsuited for the 
Protestant service. The antiquity alone 
of a form or practice was not sufficient 
authority for its restoration. According 
to some modern writers nothing was to 
be done that had not been done before. 
This course had safety to recommend it, 
but would not effect for posterity what 
our forefathers had done for us. The 
abolition of pews was recommended. In 
the use of colours for the decoration of 
religious edifices, the necessity of good 
judgment was shown, and moderation 
suggested. The principles of pointed ar- 
chitecture were only beginning to be un- 
derstood. The more fully ancient edifices 


were studied, the more clearly it was seen - 


that nothing was introduced for appear- 
ance sake, but that the excellence of effect, 
which was apparent, resulted from the use 
of sound principles laid down, not with 
the view of producing that effect, but with 
reference to stability, convenience, and 
fitness. The necessity of preserving our 
ancient buildings intact, was strongly in- 
sisted on. Full of information and sug- 
gestive of most wholesome thoughts, ob- 
served Mr, Godwin, they are contemporary 
histories, which once lost can never be 
replaced, and in which every alteration 
even, is an offence against society. They 
are the standing monuments of the 
Christian religion, and attest at once 
our forefathers’ piety and our forefathers’ 
skill. 

A description of the Walhalla recently 
erected at Ravensburgh, near Munich, 
from the designs of Leo Von Klenze, was 
then laid before the meeting by Mr. 
Woolley. This structure, for the recep- 
tion of busts of the great men of Germany, 
was first conceived by the present King 
of Bavaria when twenty years of age, and, 
although delayed, has never been lost 
sight of. It was commenced in the spring 
of 1831, and was completed last year. 
Exteriorly an antique temple, it stands 
upon a succession of terraces formed by 
Pelagic walls, rising to the top of a hill, 
and, when seen from a distance, produces 
a powerful effect. When ascending to the 
building, however, the approaches appear 
almost too ponderous and overwhelming, 
so to speak, for the building. The sculp- 
ture in the pediment was designed by the 
King. The columns are five feet ten 
inches in diameter. No colours are used 
externally, but withinside the whole is a 
mass of variegated marbles, colourings, 
and gilding. The inside is divided in its 


length by projections supported by cary- 
atides, which are also coloured variously. 
The Walhalla in the northern mythology 
(literally the Hall of the Slain), is the 
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abode of the happy spirits—the favoured 
of Odin. 

March6. Mr. Donaldson in the chair. 

Mr. W. Pocock read ‘‘ Observations on 
the Principles of Architecture, as laid 
down by Vitruvius.’”” This was a con- 
densed commentary on the original text 
of the author, the alleged obscurity of 
which was shown to be rather apparent 
than real; and was explainedto be much 
connected with the necessity under which 
Vitruvius lay of employing Latin words 
for ideas which had originated in Greece, 
and had been usually expressed in the 
vernacular of that country. Vitruvius 
contemplates architecture in a three-fold 
point of view,—as a science, as an art of 
design, and as a mechanical application ; 
and he lays down six rules to be regarded 
in the structure of an edifice, which, with 
Mr. Pocock’s explanation, are as follows : 
—Ist. Order, equivalent to the Greek 
ragis,—the due adjustment of the size of 
each part, as doors, windows, &c. to the 
purpose for which each is intended. 2nd. 
Disposition, Svabeors,—the arrangement 
of those parts in convenient and suitable 
situations. 3rd. Proportion, edpvOyia,— 
the due observation of the proportions of 
any part, as the porch, considered without 
reference to the rest of the building. 4th. 
Proportion, cvpperpia,—the relative pro- 
portion of each part, as compared with 
the whole. Sth. Decor, @nporiper, (if 
we caught the word correctly), the con- 
sistency of the building, with the purposse 
for which it is erected, and with the acci- 
dental circumstances with which it is sur- 
rounded. 6th. Distribution, ‘oixovomia, 
—the economical arrangement of the se- 
veral essentials, which are parts of the 
complete edifice. By observations on 
these, his several definitions of the six 
rules of Vitruvius, Mr. Pocock showed 
that no two were synonymous, that none 
were unessential, and that the whole con- 
tain the fundamental laws, without regard 
to which the architect of the present day 
does not pretend to eminence. He also 
showed that it was not reasonable to think 
that an author on architecture, who lived 
so close upon the ages which are con- 
fessedly allowed to have produced the very 
first specimens of art, should have been 
ignorant of the principles on which it was 
based. 

Mr. Granville, jun. read ‘‘ A brief de- 
scription of the Holy Trinity Church, 
Hull,”’ illustrated by plans and drawings. 

The medal of the Institute was awarded 
to Mr. H. Saunders of Leicester, for the 
best essay ‘‘On Synchronism and Uni- 
formity of Style.’’ A medal of merit, for 
the second best essay on the same, was 
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awarded to Mr. J. W. Papworth, Asso- 
ciate. No prize was awarded for either 
of the essays ‘‘ On the Construction of 
Roofs of Great Span.’’ The Soane me- 
dallion was awarded to Mr. Arthur John- 
son, for the best ‘‘ Design for a Princely 
Palace,’’ as described by Bacon in his 
Essay No. 46, ‘‘ On Building.’’ 

March 20. Mr. John Shaw in the chair. 

A paper on the Chapter House of Sa- 
lisbury was read by Mr. T. H. Wyatt. It 
is now in a bad state of repair; the ca- 
pitals and other sculpture are much in- 
jured, and the whole is defaced by a num- 
ber of iron bars introduced for the purpose 
of tying the whole together. The restora- 
tion of the building is contemplated. 

Mr. B. Ferrey read an account of a cu- 
rious staircase at the church of St. Editha, 
Tamworth. It consists of two distinct 
spiral staircases winding round one centre 
shaft, the one entered from the church, 
the other from the churchyard, by which 
arrangement two individuals may be mak- 
ing the same upward journey without see- 
ing each other. Mr. Godwin pointed out 
that a similar arrangement was to be found 
in the church of St. Jacques at Liege. At 
Dover Castle is a threefold spiral stair- 
case. 

April 3. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, the Patron of the Institute, pre- 
sided at a general meeting of the members, 
and presented the medals awarded during 
the session, for essays and drawings. His 
Royal Highness was received by the Vice- 
Presidents and the Honorary Secretaries, 
and conducted to the Library, where the 
other members of the Council, being as- 
sembled, were severally presented. The 
Prince then presided at a Council, at 
which some routine business was transact - 
ed; and, subsequently, having inspected 
the various antiquities, casts, and models 
in the collection, proceeded to the large 
room, where his Royal Highness took the 
chair. Mr. Donaldson, Foreign Secre- 
tary, read letters from Italian and French 
correspondents, at Milan, Coblentz, and 
Paris. Mr. Fowler, Honorary Secretary, 
then read Bacon’s Description of a 
Princely Palace, and Mr. A. Johnson was 
presented to the Prince as the author of 
the best design founded on that descrip- 
tion, and received the Soane Medal. In 
like manner his Royal Highness presented 
to Mr. E. Chamberlain, of Leicester, the 
medal of the Institute, for his essay on 
the subject proposed, ‘‘ On Synchronism 
and Uniformity of Style essential to beauty 
and propriety in Architecture ;’’ and to 
Mr. J. W. Papworth the medal of merit, 
for an essay on the same subject. 

Mr. Bailey announced the subjects for 
essays and drawings, for which the Coun- 
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cil propose to offer the medals for the en- 
suing year, viz., the medals of the In- 
stitute for the best essays on the following 
subjects :— 

1. On Cruciform Churches,—their 
origin, their comparative advantage for 
the form of worship of the period when 
they were introduced, and for that of the 
present age ; their general applicability as 
matter of composition, and their compara- 
tive economy with reference to the eccle- 
siastical buildings of other forms. 

2. On the form and construction of the 
early Spire and Tower, and of the spires 
and towers of the later periods of pointed 
architecture, with sections and construc- 
tive details, particularly in respect of the 
junction of the spire with the tower, of the 
thickness of the walls, and the angles of 
inclination (if any) of the beds of the ma- 
sonry, and the entasis, or visual correc- 
tion. 

The Soane Medallion, for the best de- 
sign for the enlargement of Greenwich 
Hospital, so as to embrace the addition of 
a public Naval Gallery for Pictures and 
Statues illustrative of our naval victories, 
and presenting some important feature, 
so as to complete the composition by a 
central object. 

A communication from Mr. C. Parker 
was then read, ‘‘ On the modes usually 
adopted in forming Foundations in the 
city of Venice,” the soil of which city is 
of a nature to require the greatest care, 
and yet where failure is seldom if ever 
seen. Mr. Barry then addressed the 
Prince in the name of the Institute, and 
expressed, in a few words, the grateful 
sense entertained by the members, of the 
honour conferred on the body by the 
gracious manner in which his Royal 
Highness had acceded to their wishes in 
presiding on the occasion: to which his 
Royal Highness very graciously replied, 
that he had felt much pleasure in taking 
part in the proceedings of the day. 





NEW HALL AT LINCOLN’S-INN. 

April 20. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of a new Library and 
dining-Hall at Lincoln’s-Inn took place. 
At five o’clock a procession left the coun- 
cil-chamber of the old Hall, headed by the 
beadles, thearchitect, Mr. Philip Hardwick, 
and his son, with Mr. Baker, the contractor 
for the buildings; Lord Lyndhurst, Sir 
J. Knight Bruce, Vice-Chancellor and 
Treasurer to the Inn, the Bishop of 
Durham, Mr. Archdeacon Lonsdale, the 
Vice-Chancellor of England, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir J. Wigram, and a large body of 
benchers. Having arrived at the ap- 
pointed spot, Sir J. K. Bruce briefly ad- 
dressed the company, remarking upon the 
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increased and increasing number of those 
whose rights and privileges it was both 
the province and the duty of the benchers 
to watch and guard. This increase ren- 
dered more accommodation necessary, 
and the benchers had resolved upon the 
present erection, as it was considered 
highly desirable to preserve intact and in- 
violate the old Hall and library, endeared 
and time-honoured with hallowed recol- 
lections. The right hon, and learned 
gentleman concluded by calling upon the 
chaplain, who pronounced a prefatory 
prayer. Sir J, K. Bruce then deposited 
a glass containing the current coins of 
the realm, over which he laid a brass plate, 
bearing the following inscription in old 
English characters :— 
** Stet lapis arboribus nudo defixus in horto 

Fundamen pulchre tempusin omne Domds‘ 
Aula vetus Lites et Legum nigmata servet, 

Ipsa nova exorior nobilitanda coquo. 

XII CAL: MAIT, MDCCCXLITI.”’ 

The stone having been lowered, and Sir 
J. Knight Bruce having used the level 
and trowel, and declared the setting true, 
congratulated the benchers on the array 
of talent who had honoured the ceremonial 
by their presence, expressing his hope 
that the same good feeling and good fel- 
lowship which characterised the old hall 
would be followed up in the new one, and 
that the distinguished individuals who now 
assisted would be their frequent and their 
honoured and welcome guests. The Arch- 
deacon then pronounced an impressive 
extempore prayer, and the ceremony was 
concluded with the benediction by the 
Bishop of Durham. The building is 
placed at the south-west angle of he 
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garden, so that its west front, or side, 
will come upon the terrace overlooking 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, and its south front, 
or that of the Hall, will be towards New- 
square. The style adopted is that of the 
latest Tudor, resembling the older parts of 
Hampton Court. The materials also will 
be similar, viz. red brick, interlaced with 
darker glazed bricks, and with stone 
quoins and dressings; an effect as to co- 
lour greatly superior to that attending a 
mixture of either white or yellow brick 
with stone. The general plan of the 
building will run north and south, but not 
in a formal unbroken line, for the Library 
at the north end will be placed transversely 
to the Hall and other parts, in the direc- 
tion of east and west, with an oriel and 
gable in each of those fronts, and three 
windows towards the north. The dimen- 
sions of this apartment will be 80 feet by 
40 feet, and 48 feet high; those of the 
dining-hall 120 feet by 45 feet, and 62 feet 
high ; and both will have open timber roofs, 
with carved beams, &c. Between these 
two principal portions of the general plan 
there will be an intermediate one con- 
sisting of a corridor of communication, 
on the east side of which will be a council- 
room, and on the west a drawing-room, 
or benchers’-room. Thus there will be a 
good deal of contrast and play in the ex- 
terior, and also of variety of outline, 
owing to differences as to height in the 
roof, and to the gables being turned in 
different directions. That over the south 
end of the hall will be flanked by two 
turrets, between which will be a single 
large window of perpendicular cha- 
racter. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 30. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 
Mr. Gibbs Rogers exhibited a Bushel 

Measure of brass bearing this inscription 
in raised characters: ELIZABETH DEI 
GRACIA ANGLIZ FRANCIZ ET HIBER- 
NI® REGINA, 1601. and ornamented 
with the badges in relief of the fleurdelis, 
rose, and portcullis, and the initials E. R. 
all crowned. It is in the form of a bath- 
ing tub, with two projecting handles. 
Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated two further letters from Sir Henry 
Widdrington’s book: 1. Archbishop Whit- 
gift to Lord Hunsdon, and 2. Lord Huns- 
don to Sir H. Widdrington, relating to the 
prosecution, in 1591, of one Arthur Bar- 
clay, the author of an heretical book. 
James Woodham, esq. of Corpus Christi 
coll. Cam, communicated from the Parker 


RESEARCHES. 


library a set of Swan-marks belonging to 
the tenants of the Bishop of Ely. 

Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited an instrument of bronze of the 
forceps form, found in the bed of the 
Thames in the autumn of 1840, orna- 
mented with several projecting heads of 
deities beautifully executed. It is evi- 
dently of Roman workmanship, and is 
supposed to have been used in religious 
worship. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec., communicated 
the Account of John Man, Dean of Glou- 
cester, of his expenses when sent ambas- 
sador to Spain in 1566. To post down to 
Plymouth he engaged fourteen horses, for 
each of which he paid at the rate of 2d. a 
mile. The total of his expenses going 
and returning was 399/. 8s. 10d. 

April 6. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 
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The golden altar-table from the cathe- 
dral of Basle, of which we gave a full de- 
scription in our Magazine for June 1842, 
p- 653, was exhibited to the Society by 
Col. Theubet, who still continues its 
owner. The Director offered some re- 
marks in illustration of its workmanship 
and character. He stated that, with re- 
gard to its original application, it appears 
to have been intended as a tabula, or 
moveable decoration for the front of the 
altar; and cited some examples of this 
kind of ornament, formerly existing in 
our own country, for which the like costly 
materials and elaborate workmanship were 
called into requisition. These were, one 
presented to the church of Ramsey about 
the year 969, at the charge of Aylwyn, 
Earl of the East Saxons; one bestowed 
on the church of Ely, by Abbot Theo- 
dewyn, who died 1074, formed of gold 
enriched with gems, and decorated with 
the representations of sacred personages, 
and the value of which was so great, that, 
according to the Historia Eliensis, ‘* super 
divitias regionis Anglie precipuum esti- 
mabatur.’’ <A third was given to the 
church of Glastonbury by Abbot Brithwy, 
early in the eleventh century ; and a fourth 
presented to the church of St. Alban’s, 
by Abbot Gaufrid, who succeeded 1119. 
One other instance was cited by Mr. Way, 
—the tabula which existed in Winchester 
Cathedral until the spoliation in the time 
of Henry VIII. and is described in a con- 
temporary document printed by Strype, 
as ‘‘the nether part of the high altar, 
being of plate of gold garnished with 
stones ; the front above being of broidery 
work and pearls, and above that a table of 
images of silver and gilt, garnished with 
stones.’’ Numerous similar memorials of 
the pious munificence of former ages 
existed, doubtless, in Western Europe, 
but the intrinsic value of the material of 
which they were composed has generally 
been the cause of their destruction. 

John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
‘¢ Observations upon certain inaccuracies 
in the published Letters of Sir Thomas 
More,’’ the result of a collation of the 
printed editions with some of the originals 
still preserved in the British Museum. 
The principal facts established in this in- 
teresting investigation are that More did 
not approve of the prophetess Elizabeth 
Barton, whom in his MS. he terms ‘‘ the 
wykked woman of Canterbury ;’’ and that 
he spoke with high respect of Queen 
Anne Boleyn, and of the King’s alliance 
with her. These sentiments do not ap- 
pear in the printed letters. Mr. Bruce, 


however, having first shown the unfair- 
ness and inaccuracy of Bishop Burnet’s 
assertions on the subject, defends their 
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original editor Serjeant Rastall, Sir Tho- 
mas More’s nephew, from intentional sup- 
pression, and shows that it is more pro- 
bable that he copied Sir Thomas More’s 
first drafts, and not the letters themselves. 

April 23, St George's Day. The an- 
nualelections took place, when the Officers 
were re-elected, and the following were 
chosen for the Council : 

George Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. F.R.S. Pre- 
sident; John Yon mae Akerman, esq.; Tho- 
mas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Treasurer ; Edward 
Blore, esq. D.C.L.; John Bruce, esq.; Very 
Rev. Gectae Butler, D.D. Dean 44% - eterbo- 
rough ; Nicholas Carlisle, esq. 

F.R.S. Sec. ; Sir Henry Eilis, Knt. On. 
B.C.L. F.R.S. Sec. ; Hudson Gurney, ea 
F.R.S. V.P.; Henry Hallam, esq. M.A 
F.R.S. V.P.; Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R. ie 
William Rich. Hamilton, esq. F.R.S. V.P.; 
Rev. Joseph Hunter ; ma R Inglis, Bart. ; 
Philip Viscount Mahon, V.P. ; Thomas Sprin 
Lord Monteagle ; Capt. Wu. H. Smyth, R.N. 
F.R.S. ; ‘Thomas Stapleton, esq.; William J. 
Thoms, esq. ; Albert Way, esq M.A. Direc. Hy 
Sir Charles George Young, Kat. Garter King 
of Arms. 

[The names of the new Members are 
printed in Italics]. In consequence of 
the death of H.R.H. the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the usual dinner will not take place. 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 23. Professor Wilson, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Borrell’s paper 
** On unpublished Greek coins’? was con- 
tinued. Two, in silver, of Carysthus in 
Eubexa. The most remarkable of these 
presents obverse, head bound with fillet; 
rev. KAPYSTI. Victory in a biga, in the 
field atrident. This head, which appears 
also upon a published coin of Carysthus, 
has been termed that of Apollo. Mr. 
Borrell believes it to be a portrait of some 
regal personage. The successors of 
Alexander connected with Eubea, to 
whom it might belong, are Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, Attalus king of Pergamus, and 
Antiochus the Great. Of these, Demetrius 
seems to have the strongest claims, but 
from the features and from the apparent 
epoch of fabrication. The type on the 
reverse seems to allude to the gaining of 
some naval victory. A coin of Commodus, 
of brass, struck at Eretria, presents a head 
with three faces. ‘That in the middle is 
of a female with crenated crown; the 
other two are male bearded profiles. This 
singular inedited coin the author admits 
his incapacity to explain. 

Came in Mysia. A coin in brass; 





obv. KAMHNOQN. Head of Jupiter 
Serapis, with the modius; reverse, 
AHMHTPIOY Terminal figure of 


Priapus. Three imperial coins of this 
city are known; but this is the first au- 
tonomous specimen discovered. The 
author thinks it was nevertheless struck 
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under the Roman emperors, although 
without a portrait, as the name Demetrius, 
as preetor, occurs on a coin of Commodus 
struck in this city. Seven new types of 
the coins of Cyzicus in Mysia. The 
author observes, that of all the ancient 
Grecian cities of Asia, Cyzicus is the 
most famous for the number and variety 
of its coinage in the precious metals. One 
with a Victory with expanded wings, 
holding the acrostolium, the author be- 
lieves alludes to the naval action between 
the Athenians under Alcibiades and the 
Peloponnesians under Mindarus, fought 
near Cyzicus. 

The stater of Cyzicus and the daric 
appear to have formed the circulating 
medium of Asia Minor. The former is of 
gold of reduced standard, whilst the daric 
is of pure gold. The daric, according to 
some of the Greek historians, was of the 
same value as the Athenian ypovcovs. 
Mr. Borrell weighsd 125 darics found in 
the bed of the Canal of Xerxes, near 
Mount Athos, and found the average 
weight to be 1294, grains: the average 
weight of some gold Athenian coins was 
130,5, grains. The author then pro- 
ceeded to describe new types discovered 
by him in coins of Adramytium, Antandus, 
Assus, Astyra, Cisthene, &c. 





LONDON ANTIQUITIES. 

Since my last communication on this 
subject, the various excavations still go- 
ing on in the City of London continue to 
afford increasing evidence of the great ex- 
tent of Roman occupancy in the Metro- 
polis. 

Fragments of Samian pottery, cinerary 
urns, coins, &c. have been found in Shoe- 
maker Row, Carter Lane, Broad Street, 
Liverpool Street, and Moorgate Street. 

At the corner of King’s Arms Yard, on 
the east side of Moorgate Street, in dig- 
ging out the foundation for building, have 
been found fragments of black cinerary 
urns, and a portion of a tessellated pave- 
ment, composed of the common red brick 
squares, and the small white and grey tes- 
sere. The labourer who discovered it has, 
with a taste not often observable among 
his fraternity, carefully collected all the 
fragments and laid them down in front of 
his own humble dwelling. There appears 
to have been a large cess-pool here, from 
which have been taken a number of cop- 
per pans of various sizes much corroded, 
and other fragments of the same metal ; 
also two half-glazed coarse earthenware 
bottles of curious form, capable of hold- 
ing about five or six quarts ; the mouths 
are about one quarter inch diameter, and 
the bottoms perforated with a number of 
small holes. These vessels, which are oc- 
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casionally met with, are supposed to have 
been used by our ancestors of the 17th 
and perhaps 16th century, as a species of 
shower bath. The mode of filling it was 
by immersing it in water, and when filled 
closing the orifice at the neck ; thus, by 
preventing the admission of the air, the 
vessel could be raised without the escape 
of its contents. By this ingenious adap- 
tation of the well-known principle of hy- 
draulics our ancestors were enabled to 
enjoy the luxury of a shower bath of a 
very simple description. 

In a further excavation in this locality 
were found three mutilated specimens of 
Etruscan art; one is the remains of a’ 
lamp, the other two (varying in form) are 
cups (holding about three quarters of a 
pint), with the remains of handles on 
either side. Several cherry stones and 
other seeds were found intermixed with 
earth and charcoal, adhering to the in- 
side of the lamp. These vessels are com- 
posed of the usual pale red clay, with that 
fine black glaze so distinguishable in 
Etruscan pottery. 

In Liverpool Street. Samian pottery 
and coins (one of Aurelian, reverse ‘* Hi- 
laritas,” a beautifully executed female 
figure holding a palm branch and cornu- 
copia); a tradesman’s token, ‘ John 
Sinnock, of Colchester. His Halfpenny, 
1670.” &c. 

In Half Moon Street, Bishopsgate. 
Samian pottery and small glass Lachry- 
matory, &c. 

In West Smithfield, at the entrance of 
Cloth Fair, was found an urn of the usual 
dark grey colour, containing burnt bones 
and fragments of charcoal. The posses- 
sor, Mr. W. D. Saull, F.S.A. is of opi- 
nion that they are the remains of a child 
or youth, judging from the size of some 
portions of the skull and ribs. This, with 
a fragment of Samian ware (found in 
Cloth Fair, about twenty feet distant), are 
all the indications of Roman London in - 
this district that have fallen under my 
notice. 

As Cloth Fair occupies the ancient 
site of part of the Priory of St. Bartho- 
lomew (the north transept of which ex- 
tended across it), the late excavation has 
disturbed the remains of many of its an- 
cient tenants, numerous skulls and bones 
having been disinterred. Many glazed 
tiles, evidently of early workmanship, 
have been found; on one is represented 
a crowned head, probably Edward the Se- 
cond; also a part of a stone coffin lid, 
with a beautifully carved cross and inscrip- 
tion, which from style and workmanship 
may be assigned to the same reign, or the 
early part of the succeeding one. By 
permission of Mr. W. Chaffers, jun. (who 
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has the stone, and communicated its dis- 
covery to the Society of Antiquaries a few 
weeks back) I am enabled to furnish you 
with a drawing of this interesting speci- 
men of early art. 














Mr. Chaffers, with great probability, 
conjectures that HWE is intended for 
HVGH, who appears from Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon to have died Prior of this esta- 
blishment in 1295, but whose surname is 
unknown. It may very probably have 
been Hugh de Hendon, and the inscrip- 
tion may have originally run: 


HWE: DE: HENDON: GIST: ICI: DIEV: 
DE: SON: ALME: EIT: MERCI. -}- 


which words will be found to exactly fill 
up the proportionate length of the mould- 
ing. 

Several ancient abbey tokens or coun- 
ters have also been found at this spot, to- 
gether with a copper coin of Louis XIV. 
1665, a silver groat of Eliz. 1564, &c. 

At the western extremity of East Pas- 
* sage, near Long Lane, at a depth of up- 
wards of 16 feet, a skull was taken up 
singularly discoloured, and of unusual size 
and shape, presenting in every respect a 
curious contrast to the numerous other 
relics of mortality, of which so many have 
been disinterred during the early part of 
the excavation. In Middle-st. about 20 
or 30 feet from Aldersgate-street, a thick 
chalk wall presented itself, running north 
and south, doubtless the ancient boundary 
wall of the Priory. E. B. Price. 

(Some discoveries in Blackfriars will be 
noticed in our next Number.) 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT BATH. 
Feb. 25. Workmen employed for im- 
proving the drainage in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath Abbey, have discovered in 
the Orange-grove, about eight feet below 
Gent, Mac. Vou, XIX, 
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the surface, several interesting remains of 
Roman sepulture — especially a stone 
coffin of unusual form, but of so crumb- 
ling a material that it could not be re- 
moved entire: it was therefore covered 
up, with the skeleton it contained. Va- 
rious fragments of pottery and ornamental 
glazed tiles ‘were also found, (but these 
were medieval.) Some of the fragments 
of vases found in the vicinity of the coffin 
are such as have usually been denominated 
British. One of the specimens is remark- 
able, having numerous minute chippings 
of quartz and garnets imbedded in it. A 
few models of tessellated pavement have 
also been discovered, formed of the blue 
and white lias, like the more perfect floors 
of the baths, discovered four years ago at 
Twerton. Besides human bones, have 
been found those of the horse, the stag, 
and other domestic animals. The remains 
are deposited for public inspection, in 
Mr. Empson’s Museum, on the Walks. 





NORTHERN ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of this Society 
at Copenhagen, the most interesting pro- 
ceedings were the presentation and expla- 
nation of several monuments recently 
discovered in America, corroborative of 
the view of its early intercourse with 
Europe, long before the days of Columbus. 
These monuments were,—1. a stone slab, 
bearing an inscription composed of twenty- 
four Runic characters, discovered in the 
valley of the Ohio; 2. a pair of pincers, 
of massive silver, found in the Brazilian 
province of Bahia, exactly resembling 
those of the same kind, in bronze, so 
often met with in the tumulary mounds 
of Scandinavian countries; 3. arrows, 
with heart-shaped heads in rock crystal, 
saws made with the teeth of sharks and 
fragments of flints, discovered in Cali- 
fornia, and resembling in all respects those 
used by the ancient Greenlanders; and 
4. three very ancient Peruvian vases. 
The Chaplain to the frigate Bellona, 
during her last voyage of circumnavigation, 
announced that the Brazilian government 
had taken steps for exploring the ground 
on which so many ruins have been found, 
which appear to announce the former 
existence of a Scandinavian colony. This 
ground is situate in the southern portion of 
the province of Bahia, on the left bank of 
the Braco-do-Cincora, to the south of the 
Sierra-do-Cingora. The Society has also 
received intelligence of the discovery of 
the foundations of a church in Green- 
land, the existence of which has, hitherto, 
been unsuspected. 

BURY ABBEY. 

Mr. L. N. Cottingham, F.S.A. has 

published a very —— print, 26 in, 
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by 17, giving a North-West View of the 
Abbey Gate, original boundary wall, and 

arish churches of St. James and St. 
Mary in the olden time. The print is 
embellished with numerous groups in 
ancient costume. How additionally beau- 
tiful must have been the scene with the 
abbey church of St. Edmund rising up in 
the centre, with the numerous other sur- 
rounding abbatial buildings ! 





A number of skeletons have been lately 
found in a field in the Tollgate Lane, 
Bury St. Edmund's, belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Fenton, of this town. They were 
turned up by the spade at about one foot 
below the surface ; were at least 20 in 
number; and appeared to have been de- 
posited with great care, as they were lying 
at full length and in a row. With them 
was asmall urn of coarse ware and rude 
workmanship, but quite empty. 





ANCIENT BOAT. 
In January last, as two labouring men 
were casting about on the beach at the 
west end of Worthing, for something to 
engage their attention, at last they were 
recommended by way of employment, to 
go and dig up a plank, which was seen 
portruding through the sands, 120 yards 
from the shore at Heene. Acting upon 
the suggestion they proceeded to the spot 
and set to work. By degrees, as they re- 
moved the sand, the object of their labour 
was found to extend some distance down- 
wards and to present a shape which indi- 
cated that it was not amere plank, as they 
at first thought. At length they drew out 
an ancient boat, of considerable length, 
formed out of an oak tree. It has ridges 
across the floor to give it strength, and is 
square at both ends; it has no keel, and 
is sloped away under the ends to the bot- 
tom. Around the sides, sume pieces of 
wood were pegged on, and in one place in 
the side, a small piece of sliding wood 
was fitted in. The soil in which it was 
imbedded, was one of black mud, and 
has imparted its own colour to the boat, 
which yields to the pressure of the finger. 
In 1834, a similar boat was dug up at 
North Stoke. It is said that at various 
times, for twenty or thirty years past, the 
upper end of the boat had been seen 
above the sands, and that it was always 
supposed to have been the stump of an 
old groyne pile. The lower end was five 
feet beneath the surface. It was bought 
by Mr. Tuff of the Spaniard inn. 





ANCIENT GAULISH MONUMENTS. 

In digging some foundations, near the 
village of Nenoux, on the Haute-Sadne, 
there have recently been discovered some 
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antique tombs similar to those which have 
been heretofore found in various parts of 
that department and in Switzerland, which 
antiquaries have agreed in pronouncing to 
be Gaulish. In them were swords with 
the short broad blade, daggers, spears, 
and the iron head of a small axe, be- 
lieved to be the ancient Francisque used 
by horsemen in battle; also some plates 
of giralles, one of which is of bronze, 
bearing the representation of some sym- 
bolical animal, others being of iron inlaid 
with silver. Besides these, are several 
urns of gray clay of various shapes, some 
adorned with sculpture. In them were 
articles made of glass and small bones. 
The tombs bear no mark of Christianity. 





ANCIENT COINS. 

In the cathedral of St. Pol de Léon in 
Britany, a curious deposit of medizval 
coins has been lately found. Some work- 
men occupied in repairing the vaulting 
of the church discovered, on the top of 
one of the capitals of the shafts whence 
the vaulting ribs spring, a vase in earthen- 
ware, containing thirty coins of the 14th 
century. This vase seems to have formed 
the last member of the shafts where they 
run to a centre on the top of the capital ; 
and its contents were no doubt designed to 
commemorate the epoch of the roof being 
built. This is known to have been built 
by Bishop Guillaume de Rochefort, who 
was consecrated bishop of Léon in a.p. 
1349. The greater portion of the coins 
are of the Dukes of Britany, John III. 
(ob. 1341), and John IV. his nephew, 
who, however, did not come into full 
possession of the duchy till 1364. There 
is a coin of John Count de Montfort (ob. 
1345), father of John IV.; and another 
of his father-in-law Louis, Count of 
Flanders and Nevers, who was killed in 
the battle of Cressy. There is a coin of 
Edward III. of England, one of David of 
Scotland, one of Phillippe de Valois, and 
several of Charles V. of France. 





A society has recently been formed at 
Worgl, in the Tyrol, for excavating a spot 
where the old Roman town of Masciacum 
is supposed so have stood.—The Conti- 
nental papers mention the discovery of a 
great quantity of old Roman silver coins 
in the Island of Gothland; that many 
Roman antiquities have been dug up near 
Utrecht ; and that two small marble co- 
lumns have lately been discovered in the 
ruins of Tusculum, with an inscription in 
o!d Latin, relating to a donation, at the 
consecration of a temple, from one of 
the family to which the celebrated Ca- 
millus belonged. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 24. 

Sir J. Graham, in moving the second 
readingof the Factory Epucation B11, 
proposed that the labour clauses should 
go through Committee on an early day, 
but that the education clauses should be 
postponed till after Easter, The princi- 
ple was to be extended to children en- 
gaged in lace works, &c. and to children 
in the workhouses of large towns. Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. Hindley, Mr. Harvey, and 
Mr. Ewart, protested against committing 
the entire control of national education to 
the clergy of the Church of England, 
The Earl of Surrey and Mr. G. Knight 
approved of the measure. Sir J. Graham 
said that it was intended to inforce the 
attendance of the children belonging to 
the Establishment at Church, not that of 
the children belonging to Dissenters. 
This measure could no longer be delayed 
with safety—the disturbances of last au- 
tumn had been chiefly brought about by 
young persons under 22 years of age, 





Housz or Lorps, March 27. 

In reply to the Marquess of Zans- 
downe, the Earl of Aberdeen said that 
information had been received of the 
OCCUPATION oF TaHiTI by the Frencu, 
and he was not of opinion that the com- 
mercial or political interests of England 
would be at all interfered with by the 
measure, but on the contrary was inclined 
to anticipate advantageous results from it. 
The French Government were not to 
take absolute possession of the islands, 
but they were to be placed under the pro- 
tection of that power; and the French 
guaranteed that protection should be ex- 
tended to all places of religious worship, 
and the missionaries. 





House or Commons, March 28. 

Mr. Duncombe moved for a Select 
Committee to inquire into and report 
upon the petitions of several CHart- 
ists to that House. ‘The Hon. Gent. 
then gave a narrative of the late dis- 
turbances, and inferred that many of 
the Chartists had been unjustly imprison- 
ed.—Gen. Johnson seconded the motion. 
The Attorney-General said that the pro- 
posed committee would have no means 
for arriving at the truth of the facts al- 
leged, and defended the course which had 
been pursued by the advisers of the 
Crown, Considering the magnitude of 


the crime and of the danger, it was a little 
too much that the prisoners, who might 
fitly have been indicted for high treason, 
should now, because they had been in- 
dicted but for misdemeanour, and treated 
with mercy, turn round and say that the 
whole accusation against them had come 
to nothing. A lengthened debate fol- 
lowed, after which the House divided ; 
for the motion, 32; against it, 196. 

April 4. Lord Ashley condemned the 
continuance of the trade in Opium with 
China, and proposed that steps be taken 
to abolish the evil. Mr. Brotherton se- 
conded the motion.—Sir R. Peel pointed 
out the necessity of extreme caution in 
the adoption of the proposed resolutions. 
Admitting the humanity which charac- 
terised the proposal, he thought that the 
noble lord ought to have inquired whether 
or not negotiations were pending with 
the Chinese government on the subject. 
Sir Henry Pottinger had made a respect- 
ful communication, the object being to 
induce the Chinese government to deal 
with the subject in the same way as Eu- 
ropean governments are compelled to do, 
to place the trade on a free and legalised 
basis, not approving of it, but removing 
the temptations to the evils of smuggling. 
It would be the wisest course to leave the 
subject in the hands of the executive go- 
vernment, Lord Ashley withdrew his 
motion. 





House or Lorps, April 7. 

On the motion of Lord Brougham, the 
House assented to his motion approving 
the manner in which the recent TREATY 
or WasuIncTon had been negociated, 
and expressing entire satisfaction with 
respect to the terms on which it had been 
arranged. 





House or Commons, April 10. 

On the motion for the second reading 
of the Ecciesrtasticat Courts Bix1, 
Sir R. Inglis opposed it. Sir J. Graham 
spoke in its favour. It was then ad- 
journed by a majority of 136 to 51. 

April 11. Mr. W. Cowper moved for 
a Select Committee to consider the ex- 
pediency of allotting to the labourers of 
the respective districts a portion of all 
WASTE LANDS hereafter to be enclosed 
by Act of Parliament. The motion was 
agreed to. The House adjourned until 
the 24th inst, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


One of the professed objects for which 
the expedition to Affghanistan was under- 
taken, was to open the Indus for the 
transit of British merchandise, and ren- 
der it one of the great highways of Asia. 
This object has not been Jost sight of, 
though Affghanistan has been abandoned ; 
and the Bombay Government has lately 
directed its attention to getting from the 
Ameers of Sinde sucha treatyas would se- 
cure the safe navigation of that great river. 
In December, Maj. Outram was despatch- 
ed to Hyderabad to conclude the best terms 
in his power with the native chiefs. A 
demand was made on the Ameers of Hy- 
derabad to give up for the use of the navi- 
gation certain strips of land lying along the 
river. They, feeling that they could not 
immediately refuse, temporised until at 
length their troops were collected, when 
on the 14th of February they sent word 
to Major Outram to retire from their 
city. Major Outram, who did not sup- 
pose that they would proceed to extremi- 
ties, delayed. Onthe 15th the residence 
of the British Political Agent was at- 
tacked ; it was gallantly defended by 100 
men for several hours; but at length, 
their ammunition having been expended, 
the British soldiers retired with a small 
loss to the steamers, and proceeded to 
join Sir Charles Napier, then at the head 
of about 2,700 men, at a distance of about 
20 miles from the capital of the Ameers. 
The latter hastened at the head of 22,000 
men to attack the British force. On the 
17th a battle took place, in which, after a 
severe struggle of three hours, the Ameers 
were totally routed, although the British 
force was not one-seventh that of the 
Ameers. The loss of the British troops 
was considerable. The Ameers on the 
following day surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war, and Hyderabad was occu- 
pied by the conquerors. The capture of 
this important position is of immense 
value. 

At Affghanistan anarchy continues to 
prevail. Akbar Khan is said to be mas- 
ter of Cabul. Sufter Jung has been 
compelled to quit Candabar, and to seek 
safety in flight, 

The Courts-martial on the officers en- 
gaged in the proceedings at Cabul have 
terminated in the acquittal of all. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

General Oribe, the comniander of the 
yictorious army of Buenos Ayres, has 
crossed the river Urnguay, and was within 


The 
British merchants were preparing to 
leave the city and embark. This advance 
of Oribe is in defiance of the demand of 
the English and French Ambassadors. 


three days march of Monte Video. 


THE PACIFIC, 


The inhabitants of Tahiti and the So- 
ciety Islands have been converted to 
Christian belief, habits, and civilization, 
by English missionaries ; while the Sand- 
wich Islands have been indebted for the 
same boon to American missionaries. On 
the arrival of some Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries from France, the chiefs of the 
latter islands would not permit them to 
remain. This was in 1837; and Admi- 
ral Dupetit Thouars himself admitted the 
right of the chiefs of the Sandwich Is- 
lands to send away missionaries, or any 
other persons, who disturbed the public 


ce. 
mit happened that the Queen of Tahiti, 
followed precisely the same conduct as 
the chiefs of the Saudwich Islands. She 
sent out of her country two French mis- 
sionaries, who came to preach and to in- 
troduce religious dissension. Admiral 
Dupetit Thours came on purpose to Ta- 
hiti, in 1837, and exacted 2,000 piastres 
indemnity from the Queen for baving 
so done. The precise aim of these mis« 
sionaries is clearly stated by Admiral Du- 
mont D’Urville. “ They thought,” he 
said, ‘‘the moment arrived to make the 
natives adopt the principles of the Catho- 
lic church, in lieu of the doctrines of 
Protestantism.’”” This policy bas for 
the present prevailed. 

HAYTI. 

This noble island, which has been the 
scene of so many extraordinary changes of 
government, has been lately disturbed by 
another political revolution, which, unlike 
those that have preceded it, has been ac- 
complished without bloodshed. The 
ex-President, Jean Pierre Boyer, with 
thirty-two of his adherents, having sought 
shelter in one of her Majesty’s ships, ar- 
rived at Jamaica, March 19, on. board the 
Scylla, He had been driven to this step 
by the resistance offered to the means he 
had adopted to get rid of the opposition 
to his government in the national legis- 
lature. At the head of this opposition 
was the Senator Dumeille, the repre- 
sentative of the province of Aux Cayes, 
who on five different occasions had been 
forcibly expelled from the Senate Cham- 
ber at the point of the bayonet, and on 
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each occasion had been triumphantly re- 
elected by his original constituents. Un- 
der the apprehension of proceedings of a 
still more despotic and unconstitutional 
character, M. Dumeille addressed him- 
self to the regiment of artillery stationed 
at Aux Cayes, by the whole of whom 
he was readily joined; and the feelings 
of the people were so strongly engaged in 
his favour by what had previously taken 
place, that in the course of a very few 
days he found himself at the head of a 
force of 6,000 men. With the view of 
demonstrating to his fellow citizens that 
he was not actuated by motives of per- 
sonal ambition, he proposed to M. Beau- 
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gillard, the Governor of Aux Cayes, who 
has been very generally regarded for the 
last ten or twelve years as the probable 
successor of Boyer in the Presidency, to 
declare the office vacant, and to proclaim 
M. Beaugillard provisionally President. 
At the same time there is some reason to 
apprehend, as those portions of the popu- 
lation who speak the Spanish language 
have had but little intercourse with their 
fellow-citizens at the other end of the 
island, whose manners and habits are 
framed on the French model, some at- 
tempt may now be made to re-establish 
the political separation which formerly 
existed between them. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


March 13. By direction of the Com- 
missioners of Woodsand Forests, several 
houses in the line of the new street to 
lead from Oxford-street to Holborn, and 
which is to be called ‘* Oxford-street 
East,” were sold by auction, in order to 
be immediately pulled down. The new 
street will be in a straight line, about 
1300 feet long and 50 feet wide. 

The Bishop of London has acknow- 
ledged the receipt of 50001. from an ano- 
nymous donor, ‘to be expended in 
building a church in London, as an offer- 
ing to Almighty God for His Glory and 
the good of His Church.” 

Aprli 13. One of those mournful acci- 
dents occurred which have from time to 
timte taken place at every gunpowder ma- 
nufactory. The gunpowder mills at Wal- 
tham Abbey are twelve miles distant from 
London, and are the property of Govern- 
ment. Four of the buildings, about 80 
feet in length, and 28 or 30 feet in depth, 
have been destroyed on this occasion. 
The business was going on in the usual 
way, when about five minutes after three 
o'clock, from some cause unknown, an 
explosion took place in the more northern 
corning-house. A few seconds after- 
wards the press-house and wash-house 
also blew up. In a minute or two from 
that time the next corning-house, distant 
from the former about 200 yards, shared 
the same fate, and this in a few seconds 
was followed by a fourth explosion, and 
a second press-house and wash-house 
were in an instant destroyed. In the 
works which were first blown up, seven 
persons were employed, not one of whom 
survives. Five of them were carried over 
the river to a very considerable distance, 
and fell lifeless fragments in the marshes. 
One corpse was recovered from the ruins, 


and one dead body was found out of the 
building on the side of theriver. The last 
explosion here, occurred in 1811. 

April 21. This day, at a quarter past 12 
o'clock, His Royal Highness Augustus 
Frederick Duke of Sussex, unele to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, departed this 
life, at Kensington Palace, to the great 
grief of Her Majesty and of all the Royal 
Family.—(London Gazette.) 

April 25, This morning, at 4 o'clock, 
the Queen was safely delivered of a Prin- 
cess. In the room with Her Majesty 
were His Royal Highness Prince Al. 
bert, Dr. Locock, and Mrs. Lilly, the 
monthly nurse ; and in the rooms adjoin- 
ing were the other medical attendants 
(Sir James Clarke and Dr. Ferguson), 
and the Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s 
Household. 

The Comet. Aw extraordinary lumi. 
nous appearance in the western horizon 
has excited great interest and discussion 
among astronomers. It was visible in so 
ambiguous a position, the tail alone being 
discernible just above the horizon, that 
many have been inclined to suppose it 
connected with the zodiacal light, which 
was also very brilliant at the same time. 
The body of the comet, however, was 
distinctly seen by Mr. Cooper at Nice, 
or the 14th March ; and Mr. Herschel, in 
an interesting letter to the ‘Times news- 
paper, has related that on the evening of 
the 17th he distinctly saw its nucleus, 
from Collingwood near Hawkhurst, in 
Kent; and onthe next night observed, 
in the very central line of the train, no 
longer a nucleus, but a dim oval nebula— 
appearanees only to be explained on the 
supposition that the comet was receding 
with great velocity. 
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GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 27. 1st Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cav- 
alry, Major C. O. Bowles to be Lieut.-Colo- 
—. Capt. the Hon, F. G. Spencer to be 

ajor, 

arch 28. Ludovick Colquhon, esq. Advo- 
cate, to be Secretary to the Gen. Board of 
Directors of Prisons in Scotland, vice Andrew 
Murray, jun. esq. resigned. wh, 

March 31. 53d Foot, Major H. S. Phillips to 
be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. K. Bond to be Major. 
—William Peel, of Taliaris, esq. to be Sheriff 
of the county of Carmarthen.—Robert Fitzroy, 

. Capt. R.N., to be Governor and Com- 
mander in Chief of the colony of New Zea- 
land.—Knighted by letters patent, Capt. Tho- 
mas Maitland, R.N., C.B. J 

April 5. Major-Gen. Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart. G.C.B. to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the colony of Hong Kong.—Ord- 
nance Medical Department, to be Senior Sur- 

ms: T. M. Fogo, M.D.; J. Stewart; J. W. 
fialohan, M.D.; J. Verling, M. D.; and A. 
Ogilvie, M. D., to be Surgeons. 

April 6. William Wordsworth, esq. to be 
Poet Laureate to Her Majesty. 

April 7. 8th Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. 
sir J. Browne to be Colonel.—5th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir J. Nicholls, K.C.B. to be Colonel.— 
38th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. H. Arbuthnot 
to be Colonel.—Brevet Capt. G. B. Suther- 
land, 10th Foot, to be Major in the Army.— 
John Leadbitter, of Bird-hill, Whickham, co. 
Durham, and late of Newcastle, merchant, to 
take the name of Smith after Leadbitter ; and 
the arms of Smith quarterly; and Edward 
Taylor, of Crook, co. Durham, to take the 
name of Smith after Taylor, and the arms of 
Smith quarterly ; both in compliance with the 
will of Dame Jane Peat, of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, widow of the Rev. Sir Bobert Peat, 
Knight. 

Aprit 10. Royal Art., Capt. and brevet Ma- 
jors T. Grantham and E. Haultain to be Lieut.- 
Colonels.—Alfred Austin, esq. Barrister-at- 
law, to be an Assistant Commissioner of the 
Poor-laws. ; 

April 11. Adolphus Turner, esq. to be 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul General in the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay.—Niven 
Kerr, esq. to be Consul in Cyprus.—Thomas 
Pennington, esq. to be Consul in Corsica. 

“Aprit 12, Royai Artillery, Capt. and brevet 
Major J. Gordon, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

ril 13. Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. 
and Capt. W. F. Elrington to be Captain and 
Lieut.-Col.—33d Foot, Major G. Whannell to 
be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. F. R. Blake to be 
Major.—72d Foot, Lieut.-Col. Lord A. Lennox, 
half-pay unatt. to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice 
brevet Colonel C. G. J. Arbuthnot, who ex- 
changes.—Brevet Capt. C. C. M‘Carthy, of 
the 69th Foot, to be Major in the Army.—Col. 
J. Priaulx to be Her Majesty’s Aide-de-Camp 
for the service of her Militia in Guernsey, vice 
John Guilie, esy. who has been appointed 
Bailiff of Guernsey. f 

April\7. Alfred Power, esq. an Assistant 
Poor-law Commissioner, has been directed to 
carry into execution the Act for the more 
effectual Relief of the Destitute Poor in Ire- 
land. x 

April18. 44th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
P. Stuart, from the 60th Foot, to be Colonel.— 
60th Foot, Lieut..Gen. Sir W. C. Eustace to be 
Colonel Commandant of a Battalion.—Thomas 
Mortimer, of Manchester, Attorney-at-Law, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


in comutionse with the will of his maternal 
uncle, William Siddall, of Hallfield-gate, Shir- 
land, co. Derby, Gent., to take the name of 
Siddall, inst of Mortimer. 

Aprill9. The Rev. Vincent John Stanton 
to be Chaplain to the colony of pry bes 2 

April 20. Archibald John Earl of Rosebery, 
K.T. to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of 
the shire of rot live Mes by letters 
patent, Capt. Robert Oliver, R.N. Superinten- 
dent of the Indian ong 

April 21. 28th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. S. J. 
Cotton to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. F. W. P. 
Parker to be Major.—68th Foot, Major Lord 
W. Paulet to be Lieut.-Colonel. 


Colonel Hugh D. Baillie, M.P. of Redcastle, 
Ross-shire, has been appointed Lord Lieute- 
nant of that county, in the room of Sir James 
Wemyss Mackenzie, Bart. deceased. 








NAVAL PRomorions. 

Commander Samuel Ramsay, of the coast 
guard service, to the rank of Captain. 

Lieut. Pitman, late of the Druid, and Lieut. 
G.C. Briggs, of the Vanguard, to the rank 
of Commander. 

Appointments.—Captains: Robert Smart,K.H 
to the Impregnable ; Thomas Forrest, C.B 
to the Howe. vice Smart.—Commanders, N. 
J. C. Dunn (additional) to the Victory, for 
packet service at Weymouth ; H. R. Sturt 
to the Rose.—Commanders: J. Vashon 
Baker, from Howe to the Impregnable; W, 
C. Phillpott, from the Impregnable to the 
Howe; James Fitz-James to the Clio. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Athlone.—John Collett, esq. 

Durham City.—Viscount Dungannon. 
Nottingham.—Thomas Gisborne, jun, esq. 





EccLestASTICcCAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. J. T. H. Le Mesurier, to be Archdeacon 
of Malta. 

Rev. R. Harvey, to be Preb. of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. W. Barker, Stainburne P.C. York. 

Rey. J. Bennet, Caversham P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. J. Bennett, St. Paul’s new church, 
Wilton Crescent, Knightsbridge. 

Rev. Joseph Bland, Warcop C. Westmorland. 

= = Bleaymire, St. John’s P.C. Carrington, 
Notts. 

Rev. J. Brooks, Tythby P.C. Notts. 

Rey. C, Brooksbank, Blakeney C. Gloucsh. 

Rey. R. Collins, Kirk Burton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Davies, Trevethan V. Monmouthshire. 

Rey. J. E. Elliot, Walton R. Northbid. 

Rey. s. R. Errington, Berechurch P.C. Essex. 

Rev. Geo. Fishlay, Walsall V. Staffordshire. 

Rey. A. Garstin, Manfieldstown R. Armagh. 

Rev. B. Hodgson, to be Clerk in Orders at St. 
George’s Hanover Square. 

Rev. J. Hughs, Llanrhyddlad R. Anglesea. 

Rev. J. Jackson, Dodderhill V. Wore. 

Rev. J. A. Jeremie, Winwick R. Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Rev. W. oper Johnson, Yaxham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Knight, St. Bride Major V. Glamorg. 

Rev. Bartley Lee, Warboys R. Hunts. 

Rey. J. Leach, All Saints, Bolton-le-Moors 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Wyndham Malet, Yardley V. Herts. 

Rey, G. F, Master, Baunton P.C. Glouc, 
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a A. M‘Call, St. James’s R. Duke’s Place, 


ndon. 

Rev. R. Meek, St. Michael’s Sutton Bonning- 
ton, R. Notts. 

Rev. H. C. Morrell, Swilland V. Suffolk. 

Rev. G. E. Murray, Southfleet R. Kent. 

. Rev. E. Norman, Brosna L. diocese of Lime- 

rick and Ardfert. 

Rev. R. H. Pearson, Edston V. Yorksh. 

Rev. J. Phelps, Newington V. Wilts. 

Rev. E. Pizey, St. Peter’s, Saffron Hill, P.C. 
London. 

Rey. G. H. Price, St. James’s Heywood P.C. 
Lanc. 

Rev. E. Repton, Shoreham V. Kent. 

Rev. J. Lawson Sisson, Coleford P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. C. R. Somers Cocks, Neen Savage V. 
a 

Rev. T. Stevens, Bradfield R. Berks. 

Rev. S. F. Surtees, Richmond R. Yorksh. 

Rev. G. M. Tandy, Lanercost C. Cumberiand. 

Rev. F. Wade, Golden Hill P.C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. W. H. Walker, Hickling R. Notts. 

Rev. W. J. Whately, Owersby V. with Kirby 
and ge Lincolnsh. 

Rev. W. Whalley, Toddington V. Gloucesh. 

Rev. J. A. Whitehead, Orton C. Westmoreld. 

Rev. F. H. White, to the first mediety of Pat- 
tishall V. Northamptonsh. . 

Rev. W. a Williams, Lianberis R. Carn. 

Rev. H. B. Williams, Lianrug R. Carnarvon. 

Rev. T. G. Wilmer, West Coker R. Somsh. 

Rey. A. H. Winnington Ingram, Clifton-upon- 
Teme V. Worcestersh. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. G. Bethune, to the Earl of Abergavenny. 
Rey. J. Hurloch, to the Sussex County-Hosp. 
Rev. Ryce W. L. Jones, to the Newcastle Infir- 


—- : 

Rev. G. Sandby, jun. to the Earl of Aberga-- 
venny. 

Rev. G. P. Simpson, to Lord Colchester. 

Rev. Warner William Westenra Wellington 
Walsh, to Lord Rossmore. 

Rey. C. E. Wylde, to the Orphan Asylum, 
Westminster Road. 





Civit PReEFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. W. Lucas Heaviside, to be Mathema- 
tical Examiner to the University of London. 
Rev. R. Hancock, to the Head Mastership of 
the Diocesan School, Bristol. 





BIRTHS. 

March 16. At Berwick-house, Wilts, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Marcus Slade, a son.—— 
17. In Stanhope-st. the Countess Cowper, a 
dau.——At Bexley, Kent, the wife of Major 
Cruikshank, a dau.——19.__ At Leeson-house, 
near Wareham, the wife of John Bingley Gar- 
land, esq. a dau.——21. At Vienna, the Prin- 
cess Nicholas Esterhazy, a son and heir.— 
23. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of John 
Dixon Dyke, esq. a son.——At Lee-place, 
Godstone, Mrs. Charles Hampden Turner, a 
son—a posthumous child.——24. In Eaton- 
pl. Belgrave-sq. the Viscountess Emlyn, a 
dau.—27. At Warborne-house, Lymington, 
the wife of John Rivett Carnac, esq. a dau.—— 
28. At Stanton-house, Wilts, the wife of the 
Key. J. A. Trenchard, a son and heir.——31. 
At Roehampton, the wife of D. B. Chapman, 
esq. a son.——At Enniskillen, the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Spencer, a dau.——At the Lodge, 
Shropshire, the wife of John Cesar Hawkins, 


esq. & . 
Lately. In Portland-pl. Lady Mary Hood 
@ son.——At Florence, the Duchess de Cala 


, 
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bretto, a son.——In Grosvenor-sq. Lady M 
Farquhar, a son.—At Heath Van, Yorks, 


‘ar 
the Hon. Mrs. Smyth, a son.—In Grosvenor- 
st. Lady Millicent Jones, a dau.—At Clay- 
don-house, Bucks, Lady Verney, a dau.——aAt 
Fawley-court, near Henley-on-Thames, Mrs. 
Wm. Freeman, a son.—At Aqualate, Lady 
Boughey, a son. ——At Berry-hill, Taplow, the 
Lady Mabella Knox, a dau.——At Darlington, 
the wife of J. Pease, jun. esq. a son.——At In- 
wood Lodge, Somerset, Lady Roberts, a dau. 
——At Fulbeck-hall, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Fane, a son.——The wife of Edward Wanklyn, 
esq. of Fulmer-place, Bucks, a son. 
April 1. At Ashley Park, | Lady 
Fletcher, a dau.——At the Holt, Working- 
ham, the wife of John Spencer Wynn Wer- 
ninck, esq. a dau.—In Hyde Park Gardens, 
the wife of Samuel Platt, esq. a dau.——2._ At 
Highbury, the wife of the Rev. J. G. Heisch, a 
dau.—lIn Hanover-ter. Regent’s Park, Mrs. 
Thomas Longman, a dau.—4. At Albury, 
near Guildford, the wife of Francis V. Wood. 
house, esq. a son.——At Portland-place, the 
wife of Wiggett Chute, esq. M.P. a dau.— 
5. In Connaught-piace, Viscountess Bernard, a 
dau.—At Mortlake, Surrey, Mrs. William 
Gladstone, a dau.——In Park-pl, St. James’s, 
the wife of the Rev. Edward Bankes, a dau. 
At Elverland, near Faversham, Kent, the wife 
of Alfred Cobb, esq. a son.—6. At Escot, 
the lady of Sir John Kennaway, Bart. a son. 
. At Leamington, the wife of William 
Plowden, esq. of Plowden Hall, Salop, a dau. 
—9. At Brighton, Lady Augusta Seymour, 
a son.—-ll. At Ibstone House, the wife of 
Philip Wroughton, esq. a dau.——12._ At Kid- 
derminster, the Hon. Mrs. ewe a dau. 
—In Lowndes-st. the Hon. Mrs. Augustus 
Liddell, a dau.——15._ At Ryde, the wife of the 
Rev. C. T. Curteis, a dau.——18. In Down-st. 
the Hon. Mrs. Neave, a son.——19. The wite 
fo Charles Longman, esq. Nash Mill, Herts, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 

Nov. 21. At Hobart Town, George Thorne, 
esq. of Sidney, eldest son of Thomas Thorne, 
esq. merchant of Bristol, to Elizabeth-Ann, 
eldest dau. of John Bisdee, esq. J.P. of Hut- 
ton-park, Van Dieman’s Land. 

Jan. 12. At Bombay, William Henry Har- 
rison, esq. C.S. to Isabella-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Leighton, Bombay Army. 

Feb. 14. At Blendworth Lodge, Hants, the 
Earl of Northesk, to Georgiana-Maria, eldest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. the Hon. George Elliot. 

March 5. At Malta, Lieut. Sharpe, of H.M.S. 
Howe, eldest son of the late Benj. Sharpe, 
esq. Banker, of London, to nage pe 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Montagu, of Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk. 

8. At Ponteland, Northumberland, the Rev. 
John Elphinstone Elliott, B.A. to Georgiana, 

youngest dau. of the late R. Bates, esq. of 
ilbourne Hall, Northumberland. 

9. At Dublin, Henry Connell, esq. of Mal- 
low, Cork, to Charlotte, relict of William 
M‘Donnell, esq. of Fairview and Mandaville 
Hall, —— and of Blackwater Vale, Mull- 
aghmore, Monaghan. . 

10. At Ventnor, I. W. Alfred Swinfin, only son 
of the late Alfred Swinfin Ravenscroft, esq. 
surgeon, R.N. to Louisa-Wilhelmina, young- 
est dau. of Charles Hempel, esq. formerly of 
Truro, Cornwall. 

14. At Wimblington, Kent, William War- 
ing, esq. of Farningham-hill, eldest son of 
‘Thomas Waring, esq. of Chelsfield, to Mary- 
Wall, eldest dau. of John Tasker, esq. of 
Dartford.—At Llangadock, Carmarthensh. 
John, son of the late Robert Peel, esq. of 
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Accrington-house, and Hyndeburn, Lanc. to 
Charlotte-Louisa-Frances, second dau. of J. 
W. Lloyd, esq. of Danyrallt, Llangadock. 

15. At Godmersham, Kent, Edward Charles 
Ryley, esq. of Barnet, youngest son of John 
Ryley, esq. of High Elms, near Watford, 
Herts, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William 
Henry Baldock, esq. of Bilting House, God- 
mersham.— At St. Pancras, new church, 
Ralph, only son of the late Henry Ashton, 
esq. of Liverpool, and of Dominica, to Emma- 
Frances, second dau. of Frederick Waller, esq. 
of Doughty-st. : 

16. At Liverpool, William-Orme, eldest son 
of William Forester, esq. of Wordsley House, 
Staffordsh. to Isabella, youngest dau. of Henry 
Grazebrook,esq. of Sandon-terr, Liverpool.—— 
At St. John’s Paddington, Alexander Magnay, 
esq. 69th —_ son of the late C. Magnay, esq. 
of East Hill, Wandsworth, to Mary-Anne- 
Charlotte, second dau. of Henry De Bruyn, 
esq. of Hyde Park-sq.——At Clifton, the Rev. 
Frederick Bell, Curate of Clifton, youngest son 
of the late Thomas Bell, M.D. of Dublin, to 
Mary Pennington, youngest dau. of the late 
Edward Bullock, esq. of Jamaica.——At Suad- 
bury Priory, the Rev. Robert Buchanan, D.D. 
Glasgow, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Law- 
rance Stoddart, esq. of Cambridge.——At 
South Stoneham, Hants, George |Forbes, esq. 
son of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. to Johanna 
— dau. of John Hopton Forbes, esq. of 

estwood, Southampton. 

20. Jonathan George Moon, esq. of Dorset- 

1. to Alicia-Elizabeth, younger dau. of Robert 
rker, esq. R. N. of Grove House, Ealing. 

21. At Richmond, Surrey, Wm. T. White, 
esq. youngest son of Capt. I. L. White, and 
grandson of the late Major-Gen. John White, 
of Bengal, to Elizabeth, dau. of James Robert- 
son, esq. of Lattingford Lodge, Kent.——At 
St. Peter’s, Mile-end, the Rev. Vincent Stan- 
ton, B.A. to Lucy-Ann, second dau. of the late 
Joshua Head, esq. of Ipswich. 

22. At Christchurch, Charles Raper, esq. to 
Sarah-Maria-Clotilda, relict of C. Carrick Bu- 
channan, esq. of Longloan, Lanarksh. At 
Paris, Pompeio Quarto Count de Belgiojoso, 
second son of the Duke de Belgiojoso of Naples, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of John Fytche, esq. 
of Thorpe-hall, co. Lincoln. 

23. At High Wycomb, George, second son 
of Charles Venables, esq. of Woburn, to 
Marianne, eldest dau. of the late W. Davis, 
esq. of Londwater.—— At Little Paxton, 
Hunts, the Rev. Henry Sweeting, M.A. to 
Margaret, third dau. of the late Lawrence 
Reynolds, esq. of Paxton Hall. 

24. At Kimpton, Herts, George, eldest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Monier Williams, Sur- 
veyor-Gen. of Bombay, to Caroline-Amelia, 
fourth dau. of the late Rey. Charles Chauncy, 
of Kimpton. 

26. At St. George’s-the-Martyr, Westmin- 
ster, John Rodick Nicholls, esq. of Oxford, 
to Caroline-Anne, eldest dau. of William Day, 
esq. of Gate-st. 

27. At Dublin, the Rev. Sir Nicholas Chin- 
nery, of Flintfield, co. Cork, Bart. to Anne, 
elder dau. of the Rev. John Vernon, of Aw- 
bawn, co. Cavan, and grand-dau. of the late 
Dr. Kearney, Bishop of Ossory.——The Hon. 
John Charles Dundas, M.P. youngest son of 
the late Earl of Zetland, to Margaret, dau. of 
James Talbot, esq. of Talbot Hall, co. Wexford. 

28. At Battersea, Capt. Francis Trimmer 
50th Bengal N. Inf. to Laura-Isabella, third 
dau. of Henry Thompson, esq. formerly of 
Chiswick.——At Lennoxlove, East Lothian, 
William Rashleigh, esq. M.P. for Cornwall, to 
the Hon. Catharine Stuart, sister of Lord 
Blantyre.——The Rev. G. G. Guyon, to Har- 
riett, youngest dau. of Thomas Price, esq. of 
Richmond, Surrey. 
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30. At Bath, L. J. Grant, esq. second son 
of the late Sir Alexander Grant, bart. to Anna- 
Frances, dau. of the late John Neave, esq. and 
niece to Sir Thomas Neave, bart. of Dagnum 
Park, -Essex.——At St. Gabriel Fenchurch, 
Samuel F. Bilton, *. Barrister-at-Law, to 
Rosa, second dau. of Richard Thomas, esq. of 
Fen Court.—— At Milford, near Lymington, 
Hants, Joseph Scott Phillips, esq. Bengal Art. 
eldest son of Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. to 
Anne Maria, dau. of the late William a 
esq. of Milford, and widow of Capt. T. B. Ha- 
milton, Bombay Cav.—— Wm. Sherwin, esq. of 
Rotherwood, Leic. to Frances-Cecilia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Ckarles Pratt, Vicar of Pack- 
ington.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Mar- 
tin William-Browne, eldest son of Sir W. 
Browne Folkes, bart. of Hillington Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Henrietta Bridget, second dau. of 
Gen. Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B. of Little Shel- 
ford, co. Camb. At Colchester, William Betts, 
esq. second son of John Thomas Betts, esq. of 
Bromfield-house, Clapham Common, to Julia 
Wildman, youngest dau. of William Sparling, 
esq. solicitor, Colchester. 

ately. At St. Mary Redcliff, Henry Brou £- 
ham Hillcoat, esq. eldest son of the Rev. H. B. 
W. Hillcoat, D.D. Bath, to Cecilia Juliana, dau. 
of the late Lorenzo O’Toole, esq. of co. Wick- 
low.——At Exeter, John George Hacket, esq. 
9lst. regt. eldest son of F. B. Hacket, esq. of 
Moor Hall, Warwk. to Susan Hussey, youngest 
dau. of the late H. D. Roebuck, esq. of Dawlish, 
and formerly of Ingress Park, Kent. 

April 4. At Newcastle, co. Wicklow, Bransby 
Wi. Powys, esq. of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 
to Katharine-Blicke, dau. of the Rey. William 
Archer, Vicar of Newcastle.——At St. James’s, 
Westminster, Thomas Hull Terrell, esq. Bar- 
rister - at - Law, to Margaret - Louisa - Jane, 
youngest dau. of William-a-Beckett, esq. of 
Golden-sq.——At Faversham, Kent, Edward 
Cowcher, esq. of Bath, to Susannah, only dau. 
of John Franks Chittenden, esq. of Faver- 
sham.——At Eling, near Southampton, Gilbert 
Ansley, esq. of Houghton-hill, Hunts, to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of the late Horatio Martelli, esq. 
——At St. James’s, George Valentine Rath- 
bone, esq. of Mornington Cottage, Regent’s 
Park, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. of W. 
Cobbett, esq. of Bruton-st——Richard D. 
Hoblyn, esq. of Sussex-pl. Regent’s Park, to 
Fanny, younger surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
W. A. Armstrong, Rector of South Hykeham, 
Linc.——-At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry 
Charles Sirr, esy. of Lincoln’s-inn, younger 
son of the late a Sirr, of Dublin Castle, to 
Mary, dau. of the late William Mason, esq. of 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

5. At Clifton, the Rev. a Hart, M.A. 
randson of the late Sir W. N. Hart, K.T.S., to 
ane, dau. of the late James Ford, esq. of 

Clifton. —— At Hertford, William Matthew 
Armstrong, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Mary-Anne, 
eldest dau. of William Medland, esq. of Hert- 
ford.——6. At Cheltenham, John Beaufin 
Irvin, esq. of Jamaica, only son of the late J. 
B. Irving, esq. to Diana Charlotte, third dau. 
of the late Jonathan Williamson, esq. of Lake- 
lands, co. Dublin. ——At Runcorn, 8. R. Chad- 
wick, esq. of Darsbrough Hall, Cheshire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Philip Whiteway, esq. 
——At Helston, Thomas Hutchinson, esq. of 
Howden, Stockton-upon-Tees, to Elizabeth 
Emma, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Treveuen, 
esq.——At Minster, Isle of Sheppy, William 
James Hamiiton, esq. 99th Regt eldest son of 
the late Major-Gen. Hamilton, C.B. to Harriett, 
fourth dau. of Capt. Peter Fisher, R.N. Super- 
intendent of her Majesty’s Dockyard, Sheer- 
ness.—At Bath, the Rev. Henry Digby Ser- 
rell, M.A. Rector of Podymore Mylton, Somer- 
set, to Laura-Anne, dau. of John Armstrong, 
esq. of Bath. 
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Rr. Rev. Bisuor Sanpes. 

Nov. 15. In Fitzwilliam square, 
Dublin, aged 63, the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. Stephen Creagh Sandes, 
LL.D. Bishop of the united diocese of 
Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismore. 

Doctor Sandes was for many years a 
Fellow of the Dublin University, where 
he was universally esteemed for the mild- 
ness of his mannets, his profound learn- 
ing, and numerous sterling but unobtrusive 
merits, as a gentleman and a divine. 

In 1836 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Cashel atid Emly, on the demise of the 
late Dr. Lawrence, and was in 1839 in- 
vested with episcopal jurisdiction over the 
other sees, immediately after the death of 
Dr. Burke, the preceding diocesan. Dr. 
Sandes’ appointment was one of the 
very few which gave general satisfaction 
to all parties; for, although an avowed 
Whig, and to the last degree a Liberal 
in politics, he was yet, from his manifold 
good qualities and the unassumed sim- 
gee of his character, a great favourite 
n every quarter where he was known. 

Having been long in an extremely 
delicate state of health, he had only re- 
turned from England four days before his 
death, and from that period continued 
speechless. His inability to articulate 
was caused by paralysis. He was, how- 
ever, perfectly conscious of his approach- 
ing dissolution, and to the last recognised 
his friends. His death wasin every sense 
that of a sincere believer in the merits of 
his Saviour’s atonement. His remains 
have been deposited in the vaults of the 
University. 

GenERAL Lorp Hitt, G.C.B. 

Dee. 10. At Hardwicke Grange, near 
Shrewsbury, aged 70, the Right Hon. 
Rowland Hill, Viscount Hill, of Hawk- 
stone, and of Hardwicke, co. Salop, 
1842) ; Baron Hill of Almarez, and of 

awkstone, co. Salop (1814); Baron 
Hili of Almarez, and of Hardwicke, 
(1816), G.C.B. and Knight of the orders 
of the Guelphs of Hanover, the Tower 
and Sword of Portugal, Maria Theresa 
of Austria, St. Georgeof Russia, Wilhelm 
of Holland, and the Crescent of Turkey; 
a Privy Councillor, General in the army, 
Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, 
Governor of Plymouth, a Commissioner 
of the Royal Military College and of the 
Royal Military Asylum ; and D.C.L. 

his much respected veteran was born 
on the llth of August 1772, the second 
son of Sir John Hill of Hawkstone, Bart. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XIX. 





M.P. for Shrewsbury, by Mary, daughter 
and coheiress of John Chambre, esq. 
of Petton, in the same county, b which 
lady he had 16 children, 12 of whom 
survived their mother. Lord Hill entered 
the army in the 16th year of bis age. His 
first commission was an ensigncy in the 
38th regiment, and having obtained leave 
of absence, with the view of improving his 
military knowledge, he was placed at an 
academy at Strasburg, where he remained 
one year, and then accompanied his elder 
brother, and his uncle the late Sir Richard 
Hill, in a tour through Germany, France, 
and Holland. 

Lord Hill commenced his military duty 
at Edinburgh, where he had the ad. 
vantage of the best society, and received 
from many of the nobility and first families 
particular notice. His removal from 
Scotland took place in consequence of an 
offer he received of a lieutenancy, in 
Captain (afterwards Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John) Broughton’s independent company, 
on his raising the usual quota of men; 
this he soon accomplished, and then re- 
moved as Lieutenant to the 27th. His 
friends being anxious for his early pro- 
motion, obtained permission for him to 
raise an independent company, which gave 
him the rank of Captain in the army, in 
the year 1792. In the interval of his 
being attached to any particular corps, 
he accompanied his friend Mr. Francis 
Drake, who went out as minister on a 
diplomatic mission to Germany ; whence 
Captain Hill, through the recommenda- 
tion of his friend, proceeded to Toulon, 
and was employed as aide-de-camp to the 
three successive generals commanding 
there—Lord Mulgrave, General O’Hara, 
and Sir David Dundas. Captain Hill had 
not at that time attained his 21st year, 
but had the honour of receiving from each 
of his commanders decisive proofs of their 
approbation. He was slightly wounded 
in his right hand at the time General 
O'Hara was taken prisoner, and narrowly 
escaped with his life, it being undeter- 
mined for some minutes between himself 
and a brother aide-de-camp, Captain 
Snow, who should ascend a tree, for the 
purpose of making observations respect- 
ing the enemy; the latter went up, and 
received a mortal wound, whilst Captain 
Hill, standing immediately beneath, was 
preserved unhurt. He was deputed by 
Sir David Dundas to be the bearer of the 
dispatches to England relating to the 
evacuation of Toulon by the British. His 
next appointment -) og a company in the 
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58rd, with which regiment he was on duty 
in Scotland and Ireland. His conduct 
at Toulon recommended him to the notice 
and friendship of Lord Lynedoch, who 
made him the offer of purchasing a ma- 
jority in the 90th: this step was gladly 
acceded to by himself and friends, and 
was soon followed by promotion to a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the same regi- 
ment. He went through arduous duty 
with the 90th at Gibraltar and other 
places, and had his full share in the me- 
morable Egyptian campaign. In the 
action of the 13th March, 1801, Major- 
Gen. Cradock’s brigade formed the front 
with the 90th regiment, commanded by 
Lord Hill, then Lieut.-Colonel, as its 
advanced guard. On this occasion Colonel 
Hill received a wound on the right temple, 
from a musket ball, the force of which 
was partially averted by a strong brass 
binding in the front of his helmet: the 
blow was, however, severe, and he was 
removed from the field of battle in a state 
of insensibility. When his situation was 
made known to Lord Keith, he im- 
mediately sent for him on board the 
Foudroyant. The kindness and accommo- 
dation the invalid received from his noble 
friend no doubt —_ accelerated his 
recovery, and enabled him to rejoin his 
regiment and continue on duty the whole 
of the campaign. The Capidan Pacha 
frequently saw Colonel Hill whilst he 
was on board the Foudroyant, and with 
many good wishes and expressions for bis 
welfare, presented him with a valuable 
gold box, sword, and shawl. Very soon 
after the return of the troops from Egypt, 
the 90th was ordered to proceed through 
Scotland to Ireland, and Colonel Hill con- 
tinued unremittingly to perform his regi- 
mental duty, till he was appointed Briga- 
dier-General on the Irish Staff. His 
principal stations in that country were 
Cork, Galway, and Fermoy; the in- 
habitants of which places manifested their 
approbation of his conduct by public 
addresses inserted in the Dublin papers. 
On leaving Cork he was presented with 
the freedom of that city. Early in the 
summer of 1808 he embarked with his 
brigade at Cove to join the army in the 
Peninsula. 

During the whole of Sir John Moore’s 
advance and retreat, General Hill con- 
tinued indefatigable in his exertions ; and 
he was established with a corps of re- 
serve, protecting the embarkation of the 
army at Corunna. His humanity and 
attention to the suffering troops on their 
landing at Plymouth earned him the ad- 
miration of the humane and benevolent 
inhabitants of that place; and he was 
presented by the mayor and corporation 
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with an address, expressive of their cordial 
approbation of his conduct ; and as a proof 
that his proceedings were not obliterated 
from their recollection, the body corpo- 
rate convened a meeting in 1811, and 
unanimously voted him the freedom of 
the borough in terms of glowing praise. 
On General Hill’s arrival in England, in 
the beginning of the year 1809, he found 
himself appointed Colonel of the 3rd 
Garrison Battalion, and about the same 
period he became possessed of Hardwicke 
Grange, an estate left him by his uncle, 
the late Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 

The General had not been many re 
in London before he was directed to hold 
himself in readiness for further service ; 
and as soon as his instructions were com- 
pleted he proceeded through England 
(passing five days only in Shropshire) to 
take command of the troops ordered from 
Ireland for the second expedition to the 
Peninsula. 

In the year 1811 Lieut.-General Hill 
was compelled to come to England on 
account of a severe illness, brought on by 
exertion and fatigue. He soon returned, 
and at the battle of Talavera was slightly 
wounded on the head. After which, the 
activity which enabled him to surprise a 
considerable corps of the enemy under 
(yeneral Girard, at Arroyo de Molino, 
gave proof of his high attainments in 
military tactics. On this latter enter- 
prise he captured the Prince d’ Aremberg, 
who was sent prisoner to Oswestry, and 
afterwards to Bridgenorth, both in Shrop- 
shire. He received the thanks of both 
houses of Parliament in consequence of 
the victory at Talavera, and was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the 95th. The battle 
of Arroyo de Molino was noticed by the 
Prince Regent in his Speech at the open- 
ing of Parliament (1812) as a ‘success. 
ful and brilliant enterprise,” and ‘ highly 
creditable” to Lieut.-Gen. Hill. His 
Royal Highness further conferred on the 
Lieut.-General the honour of Knight of 
the Bath, and appointed him Governor of 
Blackness Castle. 

On the dissolution of Parliament, in 
1812, the Hon. William Hill (late Lord 
Berwick) signified his intention of re- 
signing the representation of the borough 
of Shrewsbury, and the family of General 
Hill was solicited to offer him as a candi- 
date, and his election for that borough 
was obtained. 

In 1813 and 18]4 the inhabitants of 
Shropshire erected at Shrewsbury a mag- 
nificent column as a testimony of esteem 
to his Lordship, a view of which is en- 
graved in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
Nov. 1817. In May 1814 General Hill 
was creared Baron of Almarez and of 
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Hawkstone, and an annuity of 2,000/. per 
annum was voted by Parliament to his 
Lordship and his heirs male, with re- 
mainder to his nephew. 

Peace having been signed at Paris in 
May 1814, his Lordship returned to the 
bosom of his venerable father and his 
friends at Hawkstone in the following 
month. On his road thither he was 
everywhere received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, and his arrival at Shrewsbury 
was celebrated with all the honours and 
enthusiasm of a triumphal entrance. A 
short time after the freedom of the 
borough was presented to his Lordship in 
a gold box, and the freedom of the 
Drapers’ Company. About the same 
time a sword was presented to his Lord- 
ship by the Corporation of London; 
another by the inhabitants of Birming- 
bam; and he was also entertained with 
public dinners and public rejoicings by 
the corporation and citizens at Chester ; 
by the inhabitants of Whitchurch, Dray- 
ton, Ellesmere, &c. 

His Lordship now proposed to pass the 
remainder of his days upon his estate and 
among his friends; but he was imme- 
diately appointed to take command of an 
expedition against the Americans. Hap- 
pily, however, the negociations with that 
power terminated with the signature of 
peace; and on the return of Bonaparte 
from Elba, on the 4th of March, 1815, 
and his re-ascendancy in France, Lord 
Hill was offered a command in the 
Netherlands, and was present at the 
ever-memorable battle of Waterloo. His 
Lordship, on that occasion, had a horse 
shot under him, and his two brothers 
were wounded. 

The following victories are enumerated 
on Lord Hill’s monumental column, 
erected near the town of Shrewsbury :*— 
Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Douro, Ta- 
lavera, Busaco, Arroyo del Molino, Al- 
marez, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
Hillette, Orthez, Aire, Tarbes, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo. There was not one of 
these memorable achievements, to the 
glorious consummation of which his 
daring intrepidity, or imperturbable cool- 
ness, promptitude, and presence of mind, 
did not materially contribute. Perhaps 
the one in which he most distinguished 
himself, and the success of which is al- 
most exclusively attributable to him, was 
the desperate fight of Almarez, in 1812, 
March 16th, from which he took his se- 
cond title. Wellington, having resolved 
upon his plan of operation, directed Sir 





* A View and description of this 
Column will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Nov. 1817, p. 393, 
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Rowland Hill to destroy the bridge of Al- 
marez, defended on both sides of the river 
by very formidable works and a sufficient 
garrison. The bold conduct and happy 
issue of this unexpected stroke gave a se- 
curity and hopefulness to the offensive 
movements contemplated by Lord Wel- 
lington, which they otherwise wanted, and 
without which he could not have availed 
himself of any success to penetrate far 
into Spain. 

At Waterloo for some time the corps 
of Lord Hill took no prominent part in 
the engagement, The post of his Lord- 
ship during the severe combats at Hou- 
goumont, La Haye Sainte, and on the 
centre of the position, was on the — 
of the heights of Merke Braine, to the 
right of the Nivelle road, covering the 
right wing of the general line. From 
this position he anxiously observed every 
movement of the enemy; and, as Na- 
poleon gradually concentrated his left in 
the impetuous attacks upon Hougoumont, 
his Lordship carefully opposed him until 
the whole of his command was formed in 
squares on the heights which overlooked 
that important position between the roads 
of Nivelle an a From this 
moment to the triumphant close of the 
battle, he directed their operations in 
person. In the great crisis of this con- 
flict, when Napoleon made his last effort, 
and the Imperial Guard advanced to the 
attack, the services of Lord Hill, and es- 
pecially of that brigade of his Lordship’s 
corps commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Adam, 
were conspicuous; and by the judgment 
and ardour with which he supported the 
British Guards, he largely contributed to 
the final and glorious result. 

After the restoration of the Bourbon 
family to the throne of France, his Lord- 
ship was appointed second in command 
of the army of occupation in that country, 
where he remained till the evacuation of 
the country by the allied armies. 

In the year 1828 his Lordship was ap- 
pointed the General Commanding in Chief 
of the army, which post he continued to 
fill under several ministries. The follow- 
ing honourable testimony by a political 
opponent was given in the House of Com- 
mons on the 22nd of May, 1835. Sir 
Rufane Donkin said—‘* He felt bound 
as a soldier to bear his testimony to the 
honest and impartial manner in which 
Lord Hill had distributed the patronage 
of the army. He believed that never for 
one moment since that noble Lord had 
taken office had he given way to private 
feeling or political bias in his distribution 
of the army patronage at his dis osal.” 

Though it is believed that Lord Hill, 
as @ commander, never suffered a defeat, 
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yet no heedless sacrifice of life ever pur- 
chased for him the field of victory. The 
laurels he bravely won were solely attri- 
butable to his generalship and extraordi- 
nary skill in directing the energies of the 
troops under his command :—*‘* With 
Hill,” it was usually observed by the sol- 
diery, ‘‘ both life and victory may be ours.” 
The Soldier's Friend was his acknow- 
ledged title. 

n resigning the office of General 
Commanding in Chief, his Lordship was 
raised to the dignity of a Viscount, Sept. 
3, 1842, with remainder to his nephew, 
Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., to whom also 
the barony conferred in 1816 had been li- 
mited, and who has now succeeded to both 
titles, the earlier barony of 1814 becoming 
extinct. The present lord was one of the 
members for the northern division of 
Shropshire at the time of his accession 
to the peerage. 

The will of the late Viscount has been 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Can- 
terbury. The effects have been sworn 
under 30,0007. His lordship bequeaths 
to eleven of his nephews as follows :—To 
the Rey. John Hill, 13007. ; Richard Fre- 
derick Hill, 13007.; Philip Hill, 13002. ; 
Clement Delves Hill, 13007.; George 
Staveley Hill, 1300/7.; Alfred Edward 
Hill, 13002. ; Perey Hill, 13007.; Francis 
Hill, 13007.; Arthur Hill, 13007.; Ho- 
race Hill, 13002. (and an annuity of 1002. 
per annum for life) ; and Charles Hill, 
13002. To his sisters Mary Hill and 
Emma Hill, an annuity of 507. To his 
butler he gives (should he be in his ser- 
vice at the time of his lordship’s death) 
1007. To his valet (upon the same con- 
dition) 507. To his friend Archibald 
Flair, esq. M.D., 1002., as a trifling 
token of his esteem. ‘The following le- 
gacies are also bequeathed :—35 guineas 
per annum to the person who has charge 
of the column at Shrewsbury; 10 guineas 
per annum for the purpose of lighting the 
top of the column at night; and 10 guineas 
per annum to the person who has charge 
of such light. The executors named in 
the will are his Lordship’s nephews, John 
Hill and George Staveley Hill, and his 
friend Richard Egerton, esq. The last- 
named gentleman is left a legacy of 20002. 





GEN. THE Hon. Sir C. Cotvitte, G.C.B, 


March 27, At Roslyn House, Hamp- 
stead, aged 72, the Hon. Sir Charles 
Colville, G.C.B. and G.C.H. General 
in the army, and Colonel of the 5th, or 
Northumberland Regiment of Fusiliers, 
only brother and heir presumptive to Vice- 
Adm. Lord Colville. 

He was born Aug. 7, 1770, the younger 
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son of John ninth Lord Colville, by Miss 
Webber. 

He entered the service in Dec. 1781, 
as an Ensign in the 28th Foot, and passed 
through the successive ranks to that of 
Lieut.-Colonel, which he obtained in 
1796, in the 13th Foot, With this regi- 
ment he served in the Irish rebellion in 
1798, in the Ferrol expedition in 1800, 
and in Egypt during the following year, 
in which country he continued till March, 
1802, when he joined his regiment at 
Gibraltar. In Oct. 1810, he took the 
command, with therank of Major-General, 
of the first brigade of the third division 
of the army under Lord Wellington, in 
the lines of Torres Vedras, and was pre- 
sent with it in every action that took 
place from the commencement of the 
French retreat to the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor. At the third siege of Badajoz 
he was shot by a musket through the left 
thigh, and lost a finger of the right hand, 
which wounds occasioned him to return 
to England for cure. He served in 
Portugal at the end of the same year, and 
took the command of the 3rd division in 
their winter quarters. He was present at 
Vittoria, where he was again slightly 
wounded in the hand, and was employed 
in command of the 5th division from 
February, 1814. He was at Waterloo, in 
command of the 4th division, although he 
did not share in the actual glories of the 
field. His last commission of General 
bore date Jan. 10, 1837. 

Sir Charles Colville married, Feb. 16, 
1818, Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
William Mure, esq. and had issue six 
children, 1. Charles-John, Ensign in the 
85th Foot; 2. the Right Hon. Anne- 
Amelia Viscountess Newry, married in 
1839 to Viscount Newry, the only son of 
the Earl of Kilmorey; 3. Catharine- 
Dorothea ; 4. William-James ; 5, another 
— and 6. a child, born and died 
$32. 





Sir C, B. Coprincton, Barr. 


Feb. 4. At Dodington, co. Gloue. 
aged nearly 80, Sir Christopher Bethel 
Codrington, the fourth Bart. of that 
place (1721) ; elder brother to Vice- Adm. 
Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. 

Sir Christopher was the eldest son of 
Edward Codrington, esq. (fourth son of 
the first Baronet,) by Rebecca L’ Estour- 
geon. He assumed the name of Bethel 
in ]797, in perpetuation of the name of his 
paternal grandmother Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Bethel, esq. of Swindon, 
the wife of Sir William the first Baronet. 
In the same year he was first returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Tewkes~ 
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bury, after a contest which terminated as 
follows : 

Christopher Codrington, esq. . 134 

Peter Moore,esq. . . . . 52 

George Tollett,esq. . . . Il 

He was rechosen in 1802 and 1806, and 
again in 1807, but the last time not 
without a struggle, the result of which 
was, 

Christopher Codrington, esq. . 229 

C. H. Tracy, esq. . . . + 220 

John Martin,esq). . . . . 124 

At the dissolution in 1812 he retired 
from Parliament. 

On the death of his cousin Sir William 
Codrington, in 1816, he assumed the 
title of Baronet, on the ground of the 
presumed illegitimacy of William-Ray- 
mond, son of the deceased, but who also 
asserted his claim to the title, and we 
believe is still living. 

Sir Christopher held a high position in 
the county in which he resided. Though 
educated in the Whig school of politics, 
he renounced, from a conviction of their 
evil tendency, the latitudinarian principles 
which were so rife at the early part of the 
present century; and, anxious to uphold 
the *‘ time-honoured” institutions of his 
country, he ranged himself under the ban- 
ners of the immortal Pitt. His admira- 
tion, however, of this great statesman— 
deep and fervent as it was—did not lead 
him to a servile acquiescence in all his 
measures : his own conscientious opinion 
he would not surrender to any man, and 
more than once did he vote in opposition 
to the leader of his party. But the more 
valuable part of his character was that 
which he displayed in the retirement of 
his country residence—the fond indulgent 
parent of a numerous family, the cheerful 
and affable companion, the considerate 
landlord, the poor man’s friend. 

He married, Aug. 15, 1796, the Hon. 
Carolina Georgiana Harriet Foley, daugh- 
ter of Thomas second Lord Foley, by 
Lady Harriet Stanhope, fourth daughter 
of William second Ear] of Harrington, 
and of Lady Caroline Fitz-Roy, eldest 
daughter of Charles second Duke of 
Grafton, K.G. By this lady, who died 
only five weeks before him, on the Ist 
Jan, (see p. 220,) he had issue three sons 
and eleven daughters: 1. Harriet, who 
died unmarried in 1831 ; 2. Anna-Maria- 
Caroline, married in 1826 to the Hon, 
Arthur Thellusson, fourth son of Peter. 
Isaac first Lord Rendlesham; 3. Georgiana- 
Elizabeth, married in 1827 to Henry 
Peyton, esq. only son of Sir Henry 
Peyton, Bart.; 4. Mary; 5. Anna-Maria, 
who died in 1802; 6. another Anna- 
Maria, who died in 1823 ; 7. Sir Christo- 
pher William Codrington, who has suc. 
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ceeded to the title ; 8. Cecilia ; 9. Charles- 
Bethel; 10. Elizabeth; 11. Charlotte. 
Octavia, married in 1833 to Henry Lan. 
noy Hunter, of Beach hill, co. Berks, 
esq.; 12, Isabella, who died an infant ; 13. 
Edward ; and 14, Emma. 

The mortal remains of this esteemed 
baronet were interred on Saturday, Feb, 
11, in the family vault in Dodington 
church, Gloucestershire, The Duke of 
Beaufort and the Marquess of Worcester 
came over to Dodington Castle to attend 
the funeral, Sir W. C. Codrington, M.P. 
Mr. Henry Peyton, son-in-law of the de- 
ceased baronet, and other immediate family 
connections, being also present. 

Sir Bethel Codrington’s collection of 
‘ay nearly two hundred in number, 

as been sold at Christie’s rooms on the 
12th and 13th of May. 

The present Baronet is M.P. for East 
Gloucestershire. He was born in 1805, 
and married Dec, 29, 1836, Lady Geor- 
giana Somerset, second daughter of the 
Duke of Beaufort, by his first marriage. 





Sm G. G. WitiiaMs, Barr. 

March 28. 1n London, aged 83, Sir 
George Griffies Williams, of Liwyn 
y Wormwood, co. Carmarthen, Bart, 

Sir George was the eldest son of the 
Rev. John Griffies, Rector of Chipsted 
in Surrey, by Anne, daughter of the Rev, 
Thomas Thackeray, D.D. Head Master 
of Harrow school. He took the name of 
Williams in addition to his own, and the 
arms of Williams in the first quarter, by 
royal sign manual dated May 21, 1785; 
in memory of David Williams of St. 
Peter’s, co. Carmarthen, esq. who mar- 
ried his aunt, Anna Griffies. He was 
created a Baronet by patent dated May 
22, 1815, 

He married twice. His first wife was 
Jane, only child and sole heiress of the 
Rev. Dr. John Lewis, of Tredeved, co, 
Pembroke, brother to Sir Watkin Lewis, 
Knt. Alderman of London. By this lady 
he had no surviving issue. is second 
wife was Anna-Margaret, daughter of 
Herbert Evans, of Highmead, co. Cardi- 
gan, esq. by whom he had issue five sons 
and five daugters. The former were, 1, 
John-George Herbert Griffies- Williams, 
esq. who died in 1835, having married in 
1816 Mary-Anne, only daughter of Jo- 
seph Shawe of Bath, esq. and had issuea 
son George-Herbert, also deceased; 2, 
The Rev. Sir Erasmus Henry Griffies- 
Williams, who has succeeded to the title; 
3. Frederick-Lewis; 4. Watkin-Elias ; 
and 5. The Rev. David Herbert Thac- 
keray Griffies- Williams, Vicar of Nevern, 
Pembrokeshire, who married, in 1830, 
Anne-Frances- Gertrude, eldest daughter 
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of the late William Davies of Penlan, esq. 
and grand-daughter of Lord Robert Sey- 
mour. The daughters: 1. Anne, married 
first in 1820 to Lewis Grant, esq. of the 
E. I. Co’s. service, who died in 1823, 
and secondly to S. Kent, esq; 2. Anna- 
Margaretta, married in 1833 to H. Har- 
court Lyons, of Tenby, esq.; 3. Jane- 
Isabella; 4. Elizabeth - Maria - Decima, 
married in 1831 to William Holwell 
Short, esq. and 5. Mary-Anne-Caroline- 
Catharine. 

The present Baronet is Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Marlborough, and married in 
1819 Caroline, only daughter of Henry 
Griffiths, late of Beaumont Lodge, Wind- 
sor, esq. by whom he has issue. 

GENERAL GorE Browne. 

Jan. 12. At Weymouth, aged 79, Ge- 
neral Gore Browne, Colonel of the 44th 
regiment. 

He was the third son of a private gentle- 
man of good descent in Ireland, and origi- 
nally intended for holy orders ; but, having 
a strong predilection for the army, he was 
sent to Lochee’s, the then fashionable 
military academy, from which, in 1780, 
he obtained a commission in the 35th. 
On the breaking out of the French war 
he raised a company in the 83d, in which 
he afterwards purchased a majority. With 
this regiment he served throughout the 
Maroon war, being second in command 
to General Walpole. On his return the 
Duke of York gave him a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy in a black regiment at Domi- 
nica, in 1796, from which he was re- 
called by an appointment to the 40th. In 
command of the latter regiment he accom- 
panied the Duke of York to Holland, and 
was present at the battles of the 10th and 
19th of September and the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1799. During this campaign Colonel 
Browne received a six-pound ball through 
his hat, and had several hair-breadth es- 
capes, such asa shell coming down the 
chimney, and passing between Gen. 
Spencer and himself, without injuring 
either. After this, he was ordered with 
his regiment to Egypt, and, on his return 
thence, accompanied Gen. Auchmuty’s 
force to South America. 

On its landing in Jan. 1807, the Gene- 
ral advanced on Buenos Ayres, leaving a 
sufficient force under Colonel Browne for 
the attack of Montevideo. This fortress 
was vigorously defended, but a breach 
having been effected, Colonel Browne 
stormed at the head of his regiment, and 
by sunrise all was in possession of the 
British, except the citadel, which soon 
surrendered. Such was Colonel Browne’s 
care for the conquered, and so good the 
discipline of his men, that by six o’clock 


in the morning the shops were all opened, 
and business quietly transacted, as if 
nothing had happened. General Auch- 
muty appointed Col. Browne Governor 
of the city, and when it was afterwards, 
at the command of General Whitelock, 
given up to the Spanish, so much had his 
generous conduct won their respect, that 
the Spanish Governor and Council ac- 
companied him to the boat with their 
heads uncovered. 

On his return from America he joined 
the force for Walcheren, and shortly after 
landing received a ball through his cheek, 
which broke his teeth and jaw, but with- 
out disfiguring him. After this he had 
the command of the western district as 
Major-General, and was appointed Go- 


vernor of Plymouth. The latter post he. 


resigned on his promotion to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General in 1819. In 1820 he 
was made Colonel of the 44th. He be- 
came a General in 1837. The disasters 
of his regiment under Colonel Shelton at 
Cabool deeply affected him. General 
Browne, inaddition to personaladvantages, 
was an elegant scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman. 

He married Miss Bannister, daughter 
of the President of the Island of St. 
Vincent. 

Masor-Gen, Sim J. B. Savace, K.C.B. 

March 8. At Woolwich Common, 
Major- Gen. Sir John Boscawen Savage, 
K.C.B., K.C.H. 

This veteran officer was descended from 
an ancient family seated at Ardquin, co. 
Down. He entered the army Dec. 5, 
1762, in the 91st regiment of foot, and 
exchanged to the 48th regiment of foot, 
1773. He was employed in the West 
Indies (Island of Tobago) during the re- 
bellion of the negroes there. He after- 
wards returned to England, and sold out 
of the army in 1776. In Jan. 1777, he 
obtained a Second Lieutenant’s Commis- 
sion in the Marines, was promoted to 
First Lieutenant shortly afterwards; 
Captain 24th April 1795; Major 15th 
Aug. 1805; Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
Ist Jan. 1815; in the corps of Marines 
24th March, 1812; Colonel and Com- 
mandant of the Chatham division, 20th 
June, 1825. He was appointed Deputy 
Adjutant-General 17th March, 1831; 
promoted to the rank of Major-General, 
and removed from the serving corps to 
the unattached list, 10th Jan. 1837. 

He embarked on board H.M.S. Prin. 
cess Amelia, 17778, and was transferred 
to the Bedford 74, in 1779, and sailed in 
the fleet under the command of Sir 
George Rodney, to the relief of Gib- 


raltar ; on the passage to which fortress - 
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a convoy, consisting of one line of battle 
ship and frigates, was captured. The 
same fleet also fell in with the Spanish 
fleet, on the 16th Jan. 1780, under the 
command of Don Juan De Langara, 
brought them to action, captured six 
sail of the line, drove two line-of-battle 
ships on shore, and then proceeded and 
relieved Gibraltar. On her return to 
England the Bedford captured a French 
line-of-battle ship and frigate. 

In 1782 Capt. Savage sailed to the 
West Indies on board H.M.S. Dolphin, 
and returned to England the following 
year, During the peace he was employed 
cn board several ships, and at his di- 
visional head quarters. At the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war with France 
he embarked on board the Niger, and in 
that frigate narrowly escaped shipwreck 
on the coast of Holland in a dreadful 
hurricane. 

In 1795 he embarked on board the 
Orion, 74, joined the squadron under the 
command of Sir John Jervis, 1797, and 
was on the 14th Feb. of that year en- 
gaged with the Spanish fleet off Cape St. 
Vincent (where four sail of the line were 
captured), and employed blockading Cadiz 
until June 1798, when he was placed 
under the orders of Sir Horatio Nelson 
up the Mediterranean. Onthe Ist Aug. 
1798 Nelson engaged the French fleet off 
the mouth of the Nile, when eleven sail of 
the line and two frigates were taken and 
destroyed. In this brilliant victory Sir 
John was severely wounded, but refused 
to allow his name to be included in the 
list of wounded. After the prizes had 
been secured at Lisbon he returned to 
England in Nov. 1798. In 1801 he em- 
barked on board the Ganges, 74, which 
joined the Baltic fleet, and was second to 
Lord Nelson in the action off Copen- 
hagen, 2nd April, 1801, where six sail of 
the line and all the other vessels opposed 
were captured. He joined Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s fleet off Brest, sailed for Jamaica, 
and remained there until November 1803, 
when he returned to England. 

Sir John was made a K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. for his services, and was in the 
receipt of a good-service pension of 3002. 
per annum, He also received reward 
from the Patriotic Fund during the war. 





Rean-ApM. BurTeRriELD. 

Oct. 3. At Portsmouth, aged 78, 
William Butterfield, esq., Rear- Admiral 
of the Red. 

He entered the Navy the 20th Feb. 
1781; was appointed Lieutenant the 11th 
April, 1794; Commander, the 26th April, 
1798; Captain, the 29th April, 1802; 
and Rear-Admiral of the Red, the 17th 


August, 1840, He was Midshipman of 
the Buffalo in the Dogger Bank action 
in 1781 ; and of the Nonsuch in Rodney’s 
action; was Lieutenant of the Majestic 
in Howe's ; and was senior of the Mars 
in her hard-fought action with and cap- 
ture of L’Hercule, when her captain 
(Hood) was mortally wounded. While 
commanding the Hazard, he captured, 
after an action of nearly two hours, the 
French ship of war Neptune, of 10 guns, 
53 crew, and 270 soldiers ; and he served 
as agent of transports at the capture of 
the Cape in 1805, 
Carr. Piercy Brett, R.N, 

Feb. 16. At Clifton, in his 58th year, 
Piercy Brett, esq. Commander R.N, 

ile was born at Westbere, near Can- 
terbury, Feb. 20, 1787, the eldest son of 
Capt. Piercy Brett, R.N. by a daughter 
of Capt. David Phipps, R.N. and grand- 
son of Capt. William Brett, R.N. brother 
to Adm. Sir Piercy Brett, who, as a 
Lieutenant, circumnayigated the globe 
with Anson. He was admitted at the 
Royal Academy, Portsmouth, in 1797; 
and first embarked in 1801 on board the 
Royal Sovereign, the flag’ ship of Sir 
Henry Harvey, second in command of the 
Channel fleet. During the Peace of 
Amiens he served on board the Bittern 
sloop, on the Mediterranean station, and 
in May 1805 he was appointed by Sir 
Richard Bickerton to act as Lieutenant 
in the gun-boat service at Gibraltar. 
On the reduction of that establishment 
in Oct. following, he joined the Donegal 
74, and assisted at the capture of the 
Spanish first-rate El Rayo. 

In the ensuing month he was appointed 
Lieutenant of the Tigre 80; in Aug. 
1806 removed to the Madras 54; in July 
to the Repulse 74; and subsequently to 
the Queen 98, all on the Mediterranean 
station, from which he returned home in 
Sept. 1808. His subsequent appoint. 
ments were to the Implacable 74, in Jan. 
1810 to the Formidable 98, and in May 
1811 to the Egmont 74, in which he 
served until advanced to the rank of Com. 
mander, Feb. 1, 1812. 

He married in Noy, 1821, Harriet, 
only surviving daughter of the late 
Thomas Brookes, of Henwick House, 
co. Berks, esq. ‘This lady died only six 
days before him. 





Masor Untacke, R.M. 

At Chin-Kiang-foo, in China, Major 
Uniacke, of the Royal Marines. 

Major Uniacke was a gallant and dis. 
tinguished officer. He was in the general 
action with the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, Oct, 21, 1805. The Spanish 
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ship of the line, El Firme, having struck, - 


he boarded and took possession of her 
with forty marines, having charge of 
several hundred prisoners. He was pre- 
sent at the siege of Cadiz, and the expedi- 
tion to Malaga, and was in the Sea Horse 
when she captured a Frencli frigate. He 
was at the capture of Alexandria, and in 
all the affairs on the Potomac, as well as 
at Baltimore and New Orleans, where 
he was severely wounded in the knee- 
joint, at the capture of the flotilla with 
Capt. Lockyer, in the barge of the Sea 
Horse, when every individual on board 
was killed or wounded. He was re- 
warded by a sword from the Patriotic 
Fund. He had been repeatedly engaged 
in the Chinese expedition, and led his 
men to the walls with undaunted courage. 
He formerly resided at Stonehouse near 
Devonport, and has left an amiable and 
accomplished widow, and a young and 
talented daughter. 

He was tor some years a resident at 
Chelmsford, with a recruiting party of 
the Royal Marines. His death occurred 
on the day of the battle at Chin-Kiang- 
foo, from coup de soleil, to which Col. 
Driver, of the 6th Madras Infantry, 
and about twenty men of the 98th, also 
fell victims. 





S. H. PEetiew, Esa. 


Feb. 18: At Torquay, in his 90th year, 
Samuel Humphry Pellew, esq., for nearly 
50 years Collector of the Customs at 
Falmouth. 

Mr. Pellew was the eldest brother of 
Adm. Viscount Exmouth, and Admiral 
Sir Israel Pellew, and in the early career 
of these great officers they received from 
him the care and protection of a parent. 
Connected with leading members of suc- 
eessive Administrations, he was enabled 
to offer to the Government on various 
occasions very important suggestions. He 
was the author of the system of Quaran- 
tine, the Convoy duty was adopted on his 
advice, and he was very materially con- 
cerned in effecting the introduction of 
the Warehousing System, so material to 
the trade and revenue of the country. 
Personally, no man was more to be 
admired and loved. His life was a course 
of goodness, integrity, and honour, and 
his memory will long be cherished. He 
was in the receipt of a retiring pension of 
500/. a-year, which he never appropriated 
to his own use, but munificently bestowed 
it on some charitable institution in 
London. 





Rosert CHALoneR, Esa. 
Oct.7. At Leamington, aged 65, Ro- 
ll 


bert Chaloner, esq. of Guisborough, 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. Chaloner was the representative 
of an ancient and well known family. 
He married in 1805 the Hon, Frances- 
Laura Dundas, third daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Dundas, and became the agent 
of his brother-in-law, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
in the county of Wicklow, where he was 
greatly beloved for his exertions in the 
promotion of improvements. 

In 18,. he was returned to Parliament 
for Richmond, and on the accession of his 
brother-in-law the present Earl of Zet- 
land to the peerage as Lord Dundas in 
June 1820, he was elected for the city of 
York, which he represented until the 
dissolution in 1826. 





Si Joun Rostson, K.H. 


March. At his house in Randolph- 
crescent, Edinburgh, after a short illness, 
aged 65, Sir John Robison, K.H. 

His father was the late Professor Ro- 
bison—a man still remembered with ve- 
neration by many persons now alive, and 
one of whose talents and virtues Scotland 
may justly be proud. Sir John Robison 
was for some years, until 1815, in the mi- 
litary and civil service of his Highness the 
Nizam. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1817, ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Physical class in 
1823, and General Secretary to the So- 
ciety in 1827, which office iL filled with 
indefatigable zeal and attention. For 
many years he has resided almost con- 
stantly in Edinburgh, where his energy 
in carrying out projects which he consi- 
dered to be of public utility, his zeal in 
making known merit amongst ingenious 
artificers and others—in introducing im- 
provements in the mechanical arts from 
abroad, and in carrying out his own ele- 
gant contrivances, obtained for him a 
well-deserved reputation. From the 
foundation of the Society of Arts for 
Scotland he was one of its most active 
members, and finally its President. He 
was nominated a Knight of the Guelphic 
order in 1836, and knighted by King Wil- 
liam the Fourth in 1838. It must be 
added, that, at his house, foreigners of any 
merit or distinction were constantly] re- 
ceived in the most friendly manner, and 
introduced to persons of congenial tastes. 
His name is known, and his loss will be 
felt, far beyond Scotland or England. 
There are few countries in Europe which 
have not, at one time or other, been re- 
presented at his hospitable board. 

Sir John Robison married first, in 
1816, the youngest daughter of R. Gra. 
ham, esq. of Whitehall; and secondly, 
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in 1826, Miss Benson, of Hassness, Cum- 
berland. 
James Ivory, LL.D. 

Sept. 21. At Hampstead, aged 77, 
James Ivory, LL.D., F.R.S., a member 
of the Institute of France. 

The following memoir of this able ma- 
thematician is derived from the last 
Annual Address of the President of the 
Royal Society. 

Mr, James Ivory was the son of Mr. 
James Ivory, watchmaker, in Dundee, 
and was born in that town in 1765. He 
received his elementary education at the 
public schools of Dundee, and in 1779 
was sent to the University of St. Andrews, 
where, in the period of four years, he 
went through a course of languages, sci- 
ence, and philosophy, entitling him to the 
degree of Master of Arts, which was 
afterwards conferred on him. While at 
this University he was distinguished for 
his attainments in mathematics, to the 
study of which branch of science he had, 
even at this early period of his life, par- 
ticularly applied himself, under the able 
instruction of the Rev. John West, at that 
time assistant to the professor in the 
University. Being intended for the 
Church of Scotland, he now commenced 
his studies in theology, and in the prose- 
cution of them remained two years at St. 
Andrew’s, after the completion of his 
course of philosophy. He then removed to 
the University of Edinburgh, where he re- 
ceived his third year’s theological instruc- 
tion, necessary, by the regulations of the 
Scottish church, to qualify him for ad- 
mission asa clergyman. His studies in 
divinity were not, however, prosecuted 
further ; for immediately on leaving the 
University of Edinburgh, he was, in 
1786, appointed assistant teacher in an 
academy then instituted in his native 
town of Dundee, for the purpose of in- 
struction in mathematics and natural phi. 
losophy. 

Having remained in this situation three 
years, he entered upon a totally different 
career, becoming a partner in, and the 
manager of, a flax-spinning company, 
which had its mills at Douglastown in 
Forfarshire, and which assumed the name 
of James Ivory and Company. Though 
now engaged in commercial and manufac- 
turing pursuits, Mr. Ivory still devoted 
every moment of leisure to his favourite 
object, the prosecution of mathematical 
investigations. Living in a secluded part 
of the country, he was debarred from the 
advantages of access to libraries and the 
society of men of science, which a more 
favoured locality might have afforded him ; 
but this obstacle to the enlargement of 
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his knowledge was overcome by the force 
of his genius and his powers of applica- 
tion. With a sound knowledge of the 
geometry of the ancient and of the 
modern mathematics of his own country, 
he had already possessed himself of the 
methods and discoveries of the continen- 
tal mathematicians, at that time almost 
wholly unknown in Britain; and he early 
led the way in that path which he after- 
wards followed with unrivalled success. 
His earliest memoir, read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, on the 7th Nov. 
1796, and published in its Transactions, 
shows, not only that at this time he was 
well acquainted with the works and pos- 
sessed the methods of the most celebrated 
of the continental writers, but that he 
could advance independently in the track 
which they had discovered and so suc- 
cessfully pursued. * * At this period 
Mr. Ivory was in correspondence with 
Professor Playfair, Mr. Leslie (after. 
wards Sir John Leslie), Mr. Wallace, and 
Mr. Brougham (now Lord Brougham), 
and with these eminent persons his inter- 
course was ever after continued until in- 
terrupted by the death of one of the par- 
ties. To the well-founded recommen- 
dation of Lord Brougham he was in. 
debted for the grant of a pension of 3007. 
co annum, in 1831, by King William 
Released from the anxieties of mercan- 
tile speculations by the dissolution of the 
Company of which he had been the mana- 
ger, he, in in 1804, applied for, and im- 
mediately obtained, one of the Mathe- 
matical Professorships in the Royal 
Military College at Marlow (afterwards 
removed to Sandhurst). During the 
time that he was connected with this in- 
stitution, he acquired the esteem and re- 
gard of the authorities of the college, of 
his colleagues, and of his pupils. In the 
discharge of his public duty he appears to 
have been altogether exemplary ; and he 
was universally considered to be one of 
the best and most successful instructors 
that had ever been connected with the 
college. He now became better known 
in the scientific world, and, while he dis- 
charged the important duties of his pro- 
fessorship to the advantage of the colle 

and the advancement of its character, he 
communicated to the public many im- 
portant memoirs on various scientific sub- 
jects. About the year 1816 his health 
began to give way under the confinement 
consequent upon close application to his 
professorial duties, and devoted attach- 
ment to scientific inquiry; and he was 
compelled by bad health to resign his 
professorship. The estimation in which 
he was held by the authorities of the col- 
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lege cannot be more conclusively shown 
than by the fact that, when disabled by 
ill health from performing his arduous 
duties, the governor and the commis- 
sioners of the college recommended and 
procured the retiring pension to be given 
to him, some years before he had com- 
pleted the period of service which the 
regulations of the War Office at that time 
required. He now took up his residence 
in London, and in this metropolis or its 
environs he spent the remainder of his 
days, living always in great retirement. 
Disengaged from professional duties, 
though still suffering in health, he now 
devoted his whole time and all the energies 
of his powerful mind to the investigation 
and elucidation of various mathematical 
problems of the highest order ; and the 
result of his inquiries was given to the 
world in numerous elaborate memoirs, 
many of which adorn the volumes of the 
Philosophical Transactions, In 1814 Mr. 
Ivory received the Copley Medal from 
the Royal Society. In 1826 one of the 
Royal Medals was awarded to him ; and 
again in 1839 he received one of the Royal 
Medals. 

Although his health had been early im- 
paired by his close application to scien- 
tific investigation, he never allowed him- 
self to be unoccupied, but was constantly 
engaged in his researches to the period of 
his last illness. In the end of 1841 his 
health became seriously impaired, and 
after an illness of several months, but re- 
taining his faculties to the last, he died on 
the 2lst of September. He was never 
married. 





Surron Suarre, Esa. 

Feb. 22. At his Chambers, New- 
square, Lincoln’s Inn, in the 45th year 
of his age, Sutton Sharpe, esq. F.S.A. 
one of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

He was the eldest of the five sons of 
Sutton Sharpe, esq. formerly of Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, and subsequently of 
Nottingham Place, by a sister of Mr. 
Rogers the Poet. He was called to the 
bar by the Hon. Society of the Middle 
Temple, 21st June 1822, and adopted 
the Equity side of the Courts. He had 
for many years an extensive chamber 
practice, and was considered one of the 
most experienced Chancery draughtsmen. 
The honour of a silk gown was conferred 
upon him in Michaelmas term, 1841. 

Mr. Sharpe some time ago had a pa- 
ralytic attack, but it was believed by his 
friends that he was in a fair way of reco- 
very. His death will be much lamented 
in Paris, as well as in London ; for there 
were many men in the Prench capital, 
distinguished in science, literature, or 
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politics, with whom he was on relations 
of intimacy. At the bar he was held in 
the very highest estimation for his many 
excellent qualities, and no man was a 
more general favourite in society. In 
politics, Mr, Sutton Sharpe was a de- 
cided Liberal ; but such was the amenity 
of his manners, that even in the times 
when politics ran highest in this country, 
as during the period of the Reform Bill, 
we do not believe his stout assertion of 
his principles ever lost him a friend. 





Rev. Joun Brewster, M.A. 


Nov. 28. Aged 89, the Rev. John 
Brewster, M.A. Rector of Egglescliffe, 
co. Durham, and a magistrate for the 
county ; the Historian of Stockton-upon- 
Tees. 

Mr. Brewster was the son of the Rev. 
Richard Brewster, M.A. Vicar of Heigh- 
ington, co. Durham, and Lecturer of the 
chapels of St. Thomas and St. Anne, 
Neweastle, who died in 1772, and to 
whose memory he erected a monument 
in Greatham church, the inscription on 
which may be seen in Surtees’s History 
of the County Palatine, vol. iii. p. 139. 

He was a member of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M.A. July 11, 1778. He was appointed 
Curate of Stockton-upon-Tees, Nov. 
16, 1776, and Lecturer Jan. 5, 1777; he 
retained the former appointment until 
June 1791, when he resigned it on having 
been presented to the vicarage of Great- 
ham by John William Egerton, esq. 
(afterwards Earl of Bridgwater,) Master 
of Greatham Hospital. In 1799 he was 
collated by Bishop Barrington to the 
vicarage of Stockton, which he resigned 
in 1805 for the rectory of Redmarshall, 
to which he was preferred by the same 
prelate, still retaining the lectureship at 
Stockton. In 1809 the Bishop advanced 
him from Redmarshall to the rectory of 
Boldon, and in 1814 from Boldon to 
Egglescliffe, which he retained until his 
death. In 1818 he was permitted to 
resign the vicarage of Greatham to his 
son, the Rey. John Brewster, M.A. of 
University college, Oxford. 

Mr. Brewster published his ‘* Parochial 
— and Antiquities of Stockton- 
upon- Tees,” in 1796, 4to. He was also 
the author of the following publications : 

Sermons for Prisons, with Prayers for 
the use of Prisoners in Solitary Confine- 
ment. 1790, 8vo. 

On the Prevention of Crimes, and the 
Advantages of Solitary Imprisonment, 
1792, 8vo. 

Meditations of a Recluse, chiefly on 
Religious Subjects. 1800, 12mo, 
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A Thanksgiving Sermon for the Peace. 
1802. 

A Secular Essay, containing a View 
of Events connected with the Ecclesias- 
tical History of England during the 
Eighteenth Century. 1802, Svo. 

The Restoration of Family Worshi 
recommended, in Discourses selected, 
with alterations, from Dr. Doddridge. 
1804, 8vo. 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 
delivered at Stockton, during Lent 1803- 
6. 1806, two vols. 8yo. 

Of the Religious Improvement of 
Prisons, an Assize Sermon. 1808, 

Meditations for the Aged, adapted to 


the progress of Human Life. S8vo. 1810, 
4th edit. 12mo. 
Meditations for Penitents. 1813, 8vo. 


Reflectionsadapted to the Holy Seasons 
of the Christian and Ecclesiastical Year. 
12mo, 

Reflections upon the Ordination Ser- 
vice. 12mo. 

Contemplations on the last Discourses 
of our Blessed Saviour with his Disci- 
ples, as recorded in the Gospel of St. 
John, 1822, 8vo. 

A Sketch of the History of Churches 
in England, applied to the purposes of 
the Society for Promoting the Building 
and Enlargement of Churches and Cha- 
pels. To which is added, a Sermon on 
the Honour of God in places of Public 
Worship. 1818. 

An Abridgment of Cave's Primitive 
Christianity. 18mo. 

The merits of Mr. Brewster have been 
already recorded in the permanent pages 
of the History of Durham, by Mr. Sur- 
tees, where he is characterised as having 
been ‘‘ long and justly respected for the 
exemplary discharge of his parochial 
duties.” 

Mr. Brewster married Frances, youngest 
daughter of Leonard Robinson, esq. of 
Stockton, merchant, by Priscilla, second 
daughter of Peter Consett, esq. of Bra- 
= co. York. Mrs. Brewster died in 

8. 





G. W. CounseEL, Ese. 

Jan. 19. At Gloucester, aged 85, 
George Worrall Counsel, esq. solicitor. 

This excellent and much _ respected 
gentleman was one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants of that city, a well-known antiquary, 
and author of a‘‘ History and Description 
of the City of Gloucester,” 1829, 12mo. 
_ Mr. Counsel was one of the most 
intimate friends of the late Mr. James 
Wood, the banker, who left him 10,0007. 
in the codicil to his will. Probably no 
one knew “ Jemmy Wood” so long or so 
well; and it is believed that the deceased 


made some (we know not what) progress 
in a history of the life of the millionaire, 
for which he was offered a considerable 
sum. Mr. Counsel has also left a large 
and valuable collection of MSS. illus- 
trative of the local history and antiquities 
of Gloucester. 





Wit.1aM Harpwick, Esa. 

Feb.18. At Barmouth, co. Merioneth, 
in his 72nd year, William Hardwick, esq. 
formerly of Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

This gentleman, with a singleness of 
purpose almost unequalled, devoted the 
whole time, when unoccupied in his pro- 
fession, for the last 40 years and upwards, 
to the compilation of voluminous collec- 
tions for the history of Shropshire, his 
native county, together with a genealogy 
of all its leading families. He had not, 
however, appeared before the public, ex- 
cept in periodicals, and occasionally in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. His unaf- 
fected simplicity of manners and desire to 
gain and impart knowledge, secured to 
him, wherever he went, the respect of all 
whose respect was worth possessing, and 
during his historical researches amongst 
the registers in the different parishes of 
his native and other counties, he received 
the most attentive kindness from the 
clergy and others. A sound lawyer, en- 
dowed with a mind very superior to most 
of his profession, he was in receipt of a 
considerable professional income, which, 
after satisfying the calls of his family, 
was generously applied to prosecuting his 
pursuits, and in objects of benevolence, 
being one of the leading contributors to 
the numerous charities and public insti- 
tutions of the town and neighbourhood. 
No time, trouble, or expense was ever 
spared by him in his undertakings, even 
to the injury of his own private fortune, 
till circumstances induced him to leave 
Bridgnorth, and seek a retreat from the 
noisy din of politics more congenial to his 
health, habits, and taste. He has lefta 
widow and numerous family. It is hoped 
the aristocracy of Shropshire will not 
allow the produce of his unremitting la- 
bours to be lost to the world. He was 
the survivor of two sons, the only children 
of William Hardwick, esq., late of Bur- 
cote, co. Salop, by Mary, daughter and at 
length heiress of Joseph Purton, esq. 
His elder brother, John Bell Hardwick, 
esq. died at the family residence, Burcote, 
on the first day of March, 1842, in his 
77th year. 





T. C. Horianp, Ese. 
Jan. 3. At Leamington, aged 65, Tho- 
mas Christopher Hofland, esq. landscape 
painter, ‘The following memoir, written 
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by his widow, is extracted from “ The 
Art- Union.” 

Thomas Christopher Hofland was born 
on Christmas-day, 1777, at Worksop, in 
Nottinghamshire. His father was a skilful 
and extensive manufacturer of cotton-mill 
machinery. He removed to Lambeth 
about the year 1780, where he became a 
partner in a very important business, 
which unfortunately failed, when his son 
(who continued an only child) was in his 
19th year. 

After this time, the subject of this me- 
moir devoted himself to landscape-paint- 
ing as a profession ; but he never had the 
advantage of any instruction, save what 
he received in three months from Rath- 
bone, then an artist of considerable cele- 
brity ; but, in consequence of these les- 
sons, he produced two pictures, which 
were favourably hung at the Royal Aca- 
demy. He did not exhibit for ten years 
afterwards, as he soon found that, by 
teaching alone, he could ensure the means 
of existence ; for there was at that time 
no British Gallery for the disposal of 
pictures, and it is well known that the 
great exhibition was no place of sale. 

At this period every man was a volua- 
teer, and young Hofland was in the King’s 
Own Company, at Kew; being fugle- 
man, his singular agility and soldier-like 
carriage attracted the attention of the So- 
vereign, who, on learning his profession, 
desired the Rev. Dr. Willis to bring him 
and his drawings to the Palace, and he 
had the honour to receive his Majesty’s 
commands to prepare a series of drawings 
of new plants and flowers then ag? re- 
ceived for the Royal gardens. The King 
rewarded him by an appointment to be his 
Majesty’s draughtsman on board a vessel 
about to set sail on a voyage of discovery, 
but his mother’s extreme distress pre- 
vented him from profiting by it, and he 
was superseded by W. Westall, esq. 
A.R.A. The King also designed him a 
commission in the army, which was lost 
to him by a mistake in the name, and fell 
to the lot of the late Colonel Haverfield, 
a brave officer and good man, 

Having an opportunity of entering on a 
superior line of teaching at Derby, he 
availed himself of it, and resided several 
ge in the country, where he married; 

ut after visiting London, for the purpose 
of copying in the British Gallery, the 
desire of entirely devoting himself to 
painting became irresistible. The flame 


was so fanned in the following year, that 
he resolved on removal; and, after set- 
tling all his affairs, he arrived in town at 
the close of 1841. 

His copies made in the gallery had sold 
well; his pictures, which were views of 
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the lakes, which he had closely studied 
two preceding summers, did not sell im- 
mediately, but they were much spoken of, 
and occasioned him to receive many com. 
missions from Miss Richardson Currer, at 
whose seat in Yorkshire he spent most of 
the ensuing summer, and for whom he 
painted, amongst others, two views of 
night scenes, in which fire of extraordi- 
nary truth and brilliancy was introduced, 
and which were much praised when hung 
at the Royal Academy the year following. 
In this season of exhibition he was very 
fortunate; and, eager to seize every me- 
dium of improvement, he spent between 
three and four months in the Highlands 
of Scotland. One picture, the fruit of 
that exertion, remains with me: it is a 
view of Stirling Castle, and is much im- 

roved in colour since then, being indeed 
Peautifully clear and mellow in tone. I 
can have no doubt many others are equally 
benefited by time. 

In 1814 he had the honour to receive 
from the Governors of the British Gal- 
lery the award of one hundred guineas for 
the best landscape, ‘* A Storm off the 
Coast of Scarborough,” purchased by the 
Marquess of Stafford. His lake views, 
painted about this time, were considered 
very excellent, and the copies he con- 
tinued to make at the British Gallery of 
Claude, Wilson, Poussin, and Gainsbo- 
rough, were purchased with avidity, being 
considered (particularly the Claudes) as 
perfect fac-similes of the originals. 

In 1816 he removed to Twickenham, 
being always passionately attached to 
country air and sunshine ; and being en- 
gaged by the late Duke of Marlborough 
to paint a series of pictures intended to 
illustrate a description of his seat of 
White Knights, a residence in London 
seemed no longer strictly necesssary. 
During several successive years he was 
principally engaged in this business,—to 
his great loss in every sense of the word; 
for his health, always delicate, became 
decidedly bad, in consequence of his hav- 
ing (confiding in the Duke’s assurances) 
given his own bills to different engravers, 
all of whom he was compelled to pay. In 
fact, no man could be more cruelly cir- 
cumstanced than he was for many—yes ! 
many years ; nor can this portion of his 
history be dwelt on further than to say, 
that the integrity of the poor painter was 
as decisively proved as that of his noble 
patron was deficient. 

Driven by this circumstance back to 
London, he both painted much, and ex- 
tensively engaged in teaching. His most 
remarkable pictures were a ‘‘ Lake View 
on Windermere,” bought by the Earl of 
Durham ; a composition ‘‘ Jerusalem at the 
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time of the Crucifixion,” commissioned 
by Lord de Tabley, and repeated for the 
Earl of Carysfort, the original remaining 
with himself; several much admired moon- 
lights, and numerous views in the lakes 
of Scotland, Cumberland, Wales, and 
Ireland. It was somewhat singular that 
having been so successful in his pictures 
where fire was a prominent object, he did 
not renew them, but the difficulty of 
obtaining studies in the country prevent- 
ed him, 

In his 63rd year he set out for Italy, 
which he had long desired to visit with all 
the ardent solicitude so natural to an 
artist, being enabled to do so by the com- 
missions given to him by the Earl of 
Egremont. He made at Naples, Castel- 
lamare, Pompeii, Rome, Tivoli, and 
Florence, between 70 and 80 beautiful 
sketches, but became at the latter city so 
exceedingly ill that he set out suddenly, 
in a hope, which appeared almost vain, of 
reaching home again. Happily as he 
passed though France the fever Jeft him, 
but its ravages were terrible; more than 
twenty years seemed added to his age 
during five months’ absence ; nevertheless, 
his spirits were elated, and he hastened 
to lay the fruit of his labours before his 
noble patron, of whose judgment he had 
the highest opinion, and whose approba- 
tion was most important. 

But from this time he was sensible 
that, in addition to his usual affliction of 
distressing pain in the stomach, he had 
also the infirmities which belong to age, 
though his energies remained unimpaired, 
and therefore tempted him to exertions 
beyond his strength. His passion for 
angling, known from the book he wrote 
on that subject, still existed in its wonted 
force ; and it is consolatory to remember 
that during the last two summers (in 
which he resided at Richmond, a place 
to which he was fondly attached) he still 
enjoyed it. But, alas! in October last he 
suddenly became incapable of any fatigue, 
and he lost not only appetite, (which was 
in him always delicate,) but even the 
power of swallowing anything save liquids. 
After ten or twelve weeks of suffering, 
he resolved on going to Leamington, to 
take the advice of Dr. Jephson, where he 
died, as above stated, of cancer in the 
stomach. 

Mr. Hofland, in conjunction with Mr. 
Young, originated the ‘‘ General Bene- 
volent Society of Artists,” though he 
always belonged to the first excellent in- 
stitution. e afterwards, together with 
Mr. Linton, projected, and with the as- 
sistance of Messrs. Glover, Holmes, &c. 
carried into effect, the building of the Gal- 
lery in Suffolk-street, by which many of 
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his brother artists were much benefited. 
He had the great and somewhat singular 
satisfaction of saving three lives from 
drowning. One was the wife of a drum- 
mer at Kew, a suicide who chose a place 
in the river that rendered rescue extremely 
difficult. When taken out she seemed 
dead ; but the persevering humanity of 
the present King of Hanover restored 
her. For this the society gave their two 
medals. Another was a child saved at 
Brentford. The third, a youth, taken 
out of the Trent, near Nottiugham. 

One of Mr. Hofland’s olde: t and most 
accomplished friends has thus expressed 
his opinion of Mr, Hofland’s professional 
reputation :— 

“ With whatever peculiarities of manner 
the critics may charge some of his more 
recent works, when in the decline of 
health, there was an elevation both of 
style and thought which pervaded his 
larger compositions not unworthy of 
Poussin. {His ‘* Richmond Hill’ is a 
bold and effective landscape, and will be 
esteemed as long as the material endures ; 
his ‘* Jerusalem ” had a solemn and un. 
affected grandeur about it. Hofland was 
a man of reading, and did not confine all 
his hours to the drudgery of the easel ; he 
had a high idea of his art, and sought to 
convey an impression of its mental power 
in all his compositions. He had very 
little value for little prettinesses, but 
aimed at a well-studied and poetically- 
conceived whole. His conversations upon 
art were always highly intelligent, and he 
was ever an eloquent advocate of its claims 
on the respect of the educated and the 
refined ; while no one could discourse 
more fairly and unprejudicedly respect. 
ing the deserts of his contemporaries, He 
was an enthusiastic lover of the angle, and 
a first-rate practitioner, and he invariably 
united his art with it in all his piscatory 
expeditions.” 





Mr. Joun RuopEs. 
Dec. At Leeds, aged 33, Mr, John 
Rhodes. 

This promising young artist was the 
son of a painter of establisbed repute in 
Yorkshire. From his earliest youth Mr. 
Rhodes showed strong indications of that 
taste and application in the Arts, by 
which he afterwards distinguished him- 
self. He was a close and accurate ob- 
server, and an admirable imitator of natural 
objects, even in his childhood. These 
indications of talent were not, however, 
encouraged by his father, who had ex. 
perienced the up-hill work of an artist’s 
career, and the disappointments arising 
from inadequate remuneration. He there- 
fore endeavoured to direct his attention 
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to some more lucrative and certain means 
of obtaining a living ; but when the time 
of decision came, no persuasion could 
prevail upon the boy to be anything but 
a painter. He was then allowed free 
scope with his pencil and crayon (for as 
yet he had not been allowed the use of 
colours), and assisted his father in making 
lessons for the use of his pupils in teach- 
ing. 

With his pencil, chalk, or sepia, he 
would luxuriate during the long winter's 
evenings; and sketches of wonderful 

ower and beauty floated from his fingers. 
But it was his oil paintings which es- 
tablished his fame, and brought out his 
full powers of colouring and design, The 
subjects he usually selected were from 
humble life—groups of cattle, with oc- 
casional figures of rustics in their ordinary 
garb, and he painted with great beauty and 
fidelity all the natural and artificial ac- 
cessories of rural scenery. Many of his 
pictures appeared both in the provincial 
and London exhibitions, and were always 
favourably received. His principal patrons 
in his native neighbourhood were, Mrs. 
Jas. Brown, of Harehills, Mr. Staniforth 
Beckett, late of Barnsley, and Mr. Neale, 
of Newstead Hall, near Wakefield. 

Some years ago Mr. Rhodes moved to 
London ; his fame as an artist was rapidl 
rising, and he was himself buoyant wit 
aspiring hope of future eminence and 
emolument, when, like Girtin, Liver- 
seedge, and Bonington, he was attacked 
with inflammation in the eyes, and general 
bad health, the consequence of his close 
study and application in his art. He re- 
turned to Leeds in the hopes that his 
native air would revive him. A partial 
improvement took place, and several 
beautiful pictures, painted in the neigh- 
bourhood during his sojourn, though under 
the most afflicting circumstances, bear 
ample testimony to his intense devotion 
to his art. Like Girtin, he worked on 
in spite of his affliction, even to the 
day of his death, when an attack of epilepsy 
overpowered his feeble constitution, and 
finished his short career.—(Art Union.) 





Mr. Kennetu T. Kemp. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, aged 36, Mr. 
Kenneth T. Kemp, Lecturer on Practi- 
cal Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

This amiable and highly-gifted gentle- 
man died of a disease of the heart, under 
the effects of which painful affliction he 
had laboured for several years of his 
brief existence. 

His temperament, at all times ardent, 
was early directed to the study of chemis- 
try, in the practical departments of which 
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he proved himself an original and daring 
investigator, particularly in experiments 
on the theory of combustion, and the 
liquefaction of the gases. Many will re- 
member the brilliant display of those in- 
teresting preparations exhibited by him 
before the British Association at its meet- 
ing in Edinburgh in 1836. He was the 
first chemist who in this country succeeded 
in solidifying carbonic acid gas. Electri- 
city and magnetism, in all their forms and 
combinations, constituted a favourite por- 
tion of his studies; and to him galvanic 
electricity is indebted for the introduction 
of amalgamated zinc plates into galvanic 
batteries, an improvement by which the 
agency of that powerful fluid can be 
modified and sustained almost at pleasure, 
a discovery so important as to call forth 
the testimony of a recent writer of emi- 
nence on the subject in the following 
words : —‘‘ Let us never forget to whom 
we owe this discovery, which of itself 
enables galvanic batteries to be used in 
the arts. Ages to come will, perhaps, 
have to thank the inventor, whom we are 
too apt to forget; yet still the obligation 
from the public to Mr. Kemp is the 
same.” 

He was also the discoverer of several 
new chemical compounds, the details of 
which were published in scientific periodi- 
cals. Energetic in the pursuit of his 
favourite studies, and acute to an unusual 
degree in his perception of their principles, 
he gave an impetus to chemical research 
in his nativecountry. Possessing a most 
kind and amiable disposition, strict in- 
tegrity, and talents of a very high order, 
he endeared himself to all who enjoyed 
the happiness of his acquaintance. 





Mr. Joun BEtiamy. 

Nov. 14. In Wells-street, Gray’s-inn- 
road, aged 87, Mr. John Bellamy, author 
of the New Translation of the Bible, &c. 

Besides several papers in Valpy’s Classi- 
cal Journal, Mr. Bellamy was the author 
of the following works : 

‘¢ The Ophion, or the Theology of the 
Serpent, and the Unity of God.” 1811, 
8vo. 

‘‘ Description of all the different Pro- 
fessions of Religion from the beginning 
of the Antediluvian Churches to the pre- 
sent day ; comprehending the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies of the Person of 
Christ ; the origin and cause of Idolatrous 
Worship ; reasons assigned for the dif- 
ferent forms of Idols,’’ &c. 1812, 8yo. 
2nd edit. 1814, 

‘An Answer to the Bishop of St. 
David's seme I Reasons why a New 
Translation of the Bible should not be 
published.” 1816, 
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His translation of the Scriptures from 
the Hebrew, to which he devoted the 
greater part of his life, was printed as 
far as the Song of Solomon, and is left 
complete in manuscript. 

Proressor LEHMANN. 

Sept. 12. At Sombirsk, in Asia, the 
distinguished Russian naturalist, Leh- 
mann. 

His death will be felt as a serious loss 
by the University of Dorpat. He was 
born at that cityin 1814. In 1837, having 
completed his studies, he accompanied 
the scientific expedition of M, von Baer 
to Nova Zembla. On his return he was 
commissioned to undertake a series of 
scientific investigations connected with 
the province of Orenburg. In 1839 he 
joined the Russian expedition against 
Khiva, and his health is believed to have 
been seriously impaired by the hardships 
to which he and his companions were ex- 
posed in consequence of the unexpected 
severity of the climate. He next accom- 
lem oe the embassy to Bokhara, and on 

is journey thither he was again subjected 
to many hardships. From Bokhara he 
undertook several scientific excursions to 
Samercand, and to the Alpine regions of 
the Carnatic, where he collected a vast 
store of information respecting the botany 
and geology of that part of Asia. Onhis 
return home he was attacked at Simbirsk 
by a severe nervous fever, and died there 
on the 12th of September last. It is 
thought that his papers relating to Cen- 
tral Asia have been left in a condition to 
admit of their being published with very 
little delay. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 3. At Oakhill, Staffordshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Charles Benjamin 
Charlwood. 

At his residence in York, the Rev. 
Lamplugh Hird, M.A. a Prebendary of 
York, Vicar of Paull, and a magistrate 
for the West Riding of York. He was 
the younger son of Henry Wickham, of 
Cottingley, co. York, (some time Lt.-Col, 
lst foot guards,) by Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Rev. William Lamplugh, Vicar of 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire ; and brother to the 
Rt. Hon. William Wickham, formerly 
a Lord of the Treasury. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A.1793: and 
took the name of Hird, Feb. 2, 1795, 
on his marriage with Sarah-Elizabeth, 
dau. of Richard Hird, of Rowdon. He 
was collated to the vicarage of Paull in 
1793, by Archbishop Markham ; and to 
the prebend of Botevant in the cathedral 
church of York, in 1802, By his wife 
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already mentioned, who died in 1812, he 
had issue five sons and five daughters. 
1. Richard-Lamplugh, died 1798; 2. 
Harriet; 3. Annabella; 4. William, in 
R.N. died 1816; 5. Henry- Wickham ; 
6. Christiana, married to George Brooke 
Nelson, of Leeds, and has issue; 7, 
Lamplugh, who married in 1834, Frances, 
dengan of Col. William Hale, of York; 
8. Sarah-Elizabeth, married to the Rey, 
Joshua Fawcett, of Bradford, and has 
issue; 9. Mary-Anne, who died an 
infant; and 10. Charles-Wickham, de. 
ceased. The two surviving sons have, 
since their father’s death, resumed the 
name of Wickham (see p. 309). Mr, 
Hird married, secondly, Hannah-Frances, 
dau. of the Rev. Lascelles-Sturdy 
Lascelles, of Hunton, near Bedale, who 
died on the 14th Oct. last, leaving one 
daughter, born in 1818. 

Jan. 1. Aged 83, the Rev. George 
Cardale, M.A. Rector of Millbrook, and 
Vicar of Flitwick, Bedfordshire. He 
was only son of the Rev. George Car- 
dale, D.D., Rector of Wanlip and Vicar 
of Rothley, Leicestershire, who was 
second son of Joseph Cardale, M.A. 
formerly Vicar of Hinckley, in the same 
county, and of Bulkington, Warwickshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1785; as third Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1788; was presented to Milbrook 
by Lord Holland, in 1790, and to Flit- 
wick by the Duke of Bedford, in 1820. 
The deceased married Judith Carter, one 
of the sisters of John Edward Carter, 
esq. late of Leicester. She died before 
him; and they have left issue a son and 
daughter now living. 

Feb. 5. In the Isle of Guernsey, the 
Rey. Nicholas Peter Dobree, Rector of 
Wigginton, Oxfordshire, and of Furthoe, 
Northamptonshire. He was of Jesus 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1783; and was 
presented to both his livings by that 
society, in 1789. 

Feb. 19. At Brackenbottom, York- 
shire, in his 45th year, the Rev. Thomas 
Borrowdale, for 21 years Head Master of 
the Free Grammar School at Horton, in 
Ribblesdale. 

Feb. 22. At Caen in Normandy, aged 
76, the Kev. 7. Deterville, a well-known 
and respected inhabitant of Norwich, for 
upwards of forty years, having retired but 
a few months ago to end his days in his 
native country. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Egerton Stafford, 
for fifty-six years Rector of Thenford, 
and forty-one years Vicar of Chacombe, 
Northamptonshire. He was formerly of 
Christ church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. in 1788; was pre- 
sented to Thenford in 1787, by Lord 
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Chancellor Thurlow, and to Chacombe, 
in 1802, by F. W. Martin, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Thaxted, Essex, aged 72, 
the Rev. Stephen John Aldrich, Rector 
of Chickney in that county, to which he 
was presented in 1799, by H. Cranmer, 


esq. 

Feb. 24. At Duddon Grove, Lanca- 
shire, the Rev. William Millers, Rector 
of Aberdaron, Carmarthenshire, He was 
formerly a Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1789, as Senior Wrangler, M.A. 1792, 
B.D. 1800 ; and was collated to Aberda- 
ron in 1836, by Bishop Bethell. 

Feb. 26. Aged 85, the Rev. James 
Thomas, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Haverford- 
west, to which living he was presented by 
the Corporation of that town in 1805. 

Feb. 27. The Rev. John Hodgson, 
M.A. Rector of Steinton, Shropshire. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1818; and was instituted to his 
living, which was in his own patronage, 
in 1823. 

Feb. 28. Aged 65, the Rev. Dr. 
Schwabe, of Stamford Hill, for forty- 
three years Minister of the German 
Lutheran church, Little Alie street, 
Goodman’s-fields. He was the instructor 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria in the 
German language. 

March 1. At Bittern, near South. 
ampton, aged 33, the Rev. John Aimilius 
Shadwell, second son of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of England, and Rector of All 
Saints, Southampton. He was educated 
at Eton, and at Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his early acquisition 
in Hebrew learning, and was elected 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew scholar. He gradu- 
ated B.A. 1831, M.A. 1832. He entered 
on his clerical life as Curate of Gates- 
head, and applied himself at once to the 
duties of his office with a zeal and earnest- 
ness which gave so fair a promise of use- 
fulness, that he carried with him from that 
sphere, on his presentation to his benefice 
in Southampton, (to which he was pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor, in 1835,) 
the deeply attested regret of the poor in 
an especial manner. As soon as he had 
entered on the field of duty from which 
he has been so og + po | and so early 
summoned away, he gave himself wholly 
to his charge, and to the promotion of 
whatever he deemed to be a work of faith 
and labour of love. Mr. Shadwell mar- 
ried, in 1836, Emma-Donna, second dau. 
of Isaac Cookson, esq. of Meldon Park, 
Northumberland. 

March 2. In Warren-strect West, 


Regent’s Park, the Rev. Denny Ashburn- 

ham, Rector of Catsfield, and Vicar of 

Ditchling, Sussex, He was formerly of 
12 
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Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1804. He 
was presented to Catsfield in 1823 by the 
Earl of Ashburnham, and to Ditchling in 
1820, by the Chancellor of Chichester 
cathedral. 

At Great Billing, Northamptonshire, in 
his 82d year, the Rev. John Wright, D.D. 
Rector of that parish. He was of Bra- 
zenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1787, B. 
and D.D. 1820, and was presented to 
Great Billing by that society in 1801. 

At Scammonden, near Huddersfield, 
aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Falcon, formerly 
of Sidney-Sussex college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. 

In his 83d year, the Rev. Edward 
Henry Hoare, Vicar of Thrussington, 
Leicestershire, to which he was presented 
in 1833 by G. Bacchus, esq. 

At West Coker, Dorsetshire, the Rev. 
George Jekyll, Vicar of that parish, to 
which he was instituted in 1802, on his 
own petition. 

At Dorstone, Herefordshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. Thomas Prosser, Vicar of that 
parish, and a magistrate for the county. 
He was instituted at Dorstone, which 
was in his own patronage, in 1794, 

At Kettering, Northamptonshire, aged 
75, the Rev. Benjamin Hutchinson, Vicar 
of Kirk Burton, Yorkshire, to which he 
was presented in 1821, by the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Aged 44, the Rev. Joseph Lowther, 
for twenty-one years Perpetual Curate of 
Embleton, and for nine years Perpetual 
Curate of Wythrop, Cumberland. 

March 4. In his 27th year, the Rev, 
George Ord Hughes, B.A. late of Wor- 
cester college, Oxford ; eldest son of the 
late Rev. George Hughes, of Marden 
Ash near Ongar, Essex. 

March 5. At Yourbridge, near Ask- 
rigg, Yorkshire, aged 80, the Rev, 
Anthony Wharton, M.A. for forty-eight 
years Master of the Grammar School at 
that place. 

March 6. At Dorchester, aged 39, 
the Rev. William C. B. Clifton, formerly 
Curate of Tilton on the Hill, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Plymouth, in his 63d year, the Rev, 
Septimus Courtney, Vicar of King Charles 
the Martyr, in that town. He was 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1801, M.A. 1804. He had been for 
twenty-three years resident in Plymouth, 
and was presented to the vicarage of 
Charles in 1832, by the Corporation. 

March 9. At Shere, Surrey, the Rev. 
Thomas Duncombe, for many years Rector 
of that parish. He was of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794; and was 
instituted to Shere, in 1805, 
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At Bristol, aged 57, the Rev. Samuel 
Charles Fripp. He was formerly of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1810. 

March 12. The Rev. Robert Murphy, 
M.A. Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, and Examiner in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at 
University College, London. He took 
his degree of B.A. in 1829; and was the 
author of ‘* Klementary Principles of the 
Theories of Electricity, Heat, and Mo- 
lecular Actions.” 

At Northowram, aged 66, the Rev. 
John Ogden, late Curate of Mexborough 
and Ravensfield, near Doncaster. He 
was of Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1801. 

March 15. At Ottery, Devon, aged 
82, the Rev. Edward Coleridge, formerly 
Vicar of Buckerell in that county; last 
surviving brother of Coleridge the Poet. 
He was presented to Buckerell by the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter, in 1829. 

March 16. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 27, the Rev. Philip William Tallents, 
second son of the late William Edward 
Tallents, esq. Town-clerk of Newark, 
Notts. 

March 18. In Great Ormond street, 
aged 28, the Rev. Richard George Young, 
only surviving child of the late Capt. 
Thomas Young, R.N. 

March 21. At Shirley, Derbyshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Thomas Gibbs, formerly 
the Second Master of the Free Grammar 
school at Ashbourn. 

In Holywell street, Westminster, aged 
51, the Rev. Edward Bowman Vardon, 
LL.B. for nearly 19 years Chaplain to the 
Asylum for Female Orphans, Lambeth. 
od - of Clare hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 


March 22. In Weymouth street, 
London, aged 50, the Rev. Robert Ander- 
son, Perpetual Curate of Trinity chapel, 
Brighton; brother to the Rev. James S. 
M. Anderson, Perpetual Curate of St. 
George’s in that town. He was pre- 
sented to Trinity church in 1826, by the 
Vicar of Brighton. He published «* A 
Practical Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans,” 12mo,; * Discourses on 
the Communion Office of the Church of 
England,” 12mo.; “ Discourses on the 
Beatitudes.” 12mo. ; ‘‘ A Pastoral Ad- 
dress on Regeneration,” 18mo.; ‘* The 
Book of Common Prayer a Manual of 
Christian Fellowship,” 12mo. ; and “ The 
Christian planted together with Christ,” 
18mo. He was Chaplain to the late Lord 
Hill, and to Lord Teignmouth ; and was 
deservedly very much admired by a large 
congregation at Trinity Chapel. His 
brother has just published, under the 
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title of ‘‘ Christian Submission,” a ser- 
mon preached by him on the Sunday after 
Mr. Robert Anderson's death, 

At Stretton, Derbyshire, the Rev. 
John Cave Browne, Rector of that parish: 
uncle to Sir John Robert Browne Cave, 
Bart. He was the second son of John 
Cave Browne, esq. (who assumed the 
latter name by Act of Parliament, in 
1752), by his second wife Catharine, 
daughter of Thomas Astley, of West- 
minster, esq. He was of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1790, M.A. 
1793 ; and was presented to the rectory of 
Stretton by his brother Sir. Wm. Browne 
Cave, in 1792. He married Margaret, 
daughter of R. Haymes, esq. and has left 
issue. 

At Kensington Gore, aged 26, the Rev. 
George Massey Scoresby. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 75, the Rev. 
William Provis Wickham, of Charlton 
House. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. John Wickham, Rector of Horsing- 
ton, who died in 1783, by Margaret, dau. 
of William Provis, of Shepton Mallet. 
He was a member of Balliol college, 
Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. in 
1794. He married Annabella, dau. of Ste- 
vens Totten, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, barris- 
ter at law, and had issue the Rev. William 
Provis Trelawney Wickham, Rector of 
Shepton Mallet; Thomas Provis Wick- 
ham, gent. and two daughters, of whom 
the eldest, Annabella, is married to James 
Bennett, esq. of Cadbury, Sheriff of So- 
merset in 1836. 

March 23. At Northampton, the Rey. 
Frederick Ricketts, Rector of Eckington, 
Derbyshire. He was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1812; and was presented 
to Eckington in 1819 by the King. He 
was Domestic Chaplain to the late Earl 
of Liverpool, and published in 1851 
«« Considerations on the Condition of the 
Soul in the intermediate state between 
Death and the Resurrection, with re- 
ference to the Arguments advanced in a 
work entitled ‘ A View of the Scripture 
Revelations concerning a Future State, 
by a Country Pastor.’” 

March 26. At Honiton, aged 72, the 
Rev. Richard Lewis, M.A. for many 
years Master of the Grammar school in 
that town, Curate of Monkton, and 
Chaplain to the Honiton Union. He was 
formerly Curate at Honiton, and for 
thirty-five years Lecturer at the Chapel of 
Allhallows ; and a piece of plate was pre- 
sented to him by the inhabitants of Honi- 
ton in 1835. 

March 27. At Kendal, Westmore- 
land, aged 77, the Rev. John Sampson, 
for upwards of 38 years Master of the 
Grammar school in that —_ and for- 
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merly incumbent of New Hutton, He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.D. 
1 


At the Close, Salisbury, the Rev. Hugh 
Stephens, Vicar of Alderbury, and formerly 
Chaplain of St. Nicholas’ Hospital near 
that city. He was presented to Alder- 
bury by the Earl of Radnor, in 1811. 

March 28. Aged 93, the Rev. Charles 
Wallington, for fifty-two years Rector of 
Hawkeswell, Essex. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1776, and was 
presented to Hawkeswell in 1791 by 
R. Bristow, esq. 

March 29. At Bickleigh, Devonshire, 
aged 47, the Rev. Daniel Alexander, M.A. 
Vicar of Bickleigh and Sheepstor, to 
which united benefice he was presented 
in 1841 by Sir R. Lopez, Bart. 

March 31. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 79, the Rev. George Richards, M.A. 
Chaplain of the Gaol, and for more than 
fifty years Master of the endowed school 
in that town; son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Richards, Prebendary of Winchester. He 
was of Clare-hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1784. 

Lately. The Rev. Charles Campbell, 
LL.D. for many years Vicar of Newry, 
co. Down. 

The Rev. James Campbell, LL.D. 
Rector of Morne, near Newry, formerly 
scholar of Trinity college, Dublin. 

The Rev. J. W. Edyar, M.A. Vicar 
of Ballyspillane, in the diocese of Cloyne. 

At Corsenhide, Northumberland, the 
Rev. William Kett, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented in 1821. 

Aged 41, the Rev. Edward Pulling, 
M.A. Vicar of Cuckney, Notts. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford; and was 
presented to his living in 1828, by Earl 
Manvers. 

Aged 47, the Rev. Hugh Rowlands, 
Rector of Llanrug, Carnarvonshire, to 
which he was collated by the Bishop of 
Bangor, in 1836. 

April. At the Pryor’s Bank, 
Fulham, the Rev. Ainslie Henry Whit- 
more, M.A. Rector of Leasingham, Lin- 
colnshire. He was one of the sons of 
Sir George Whitmore. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1830; and was 
instituted to Leasingham, in 1838. 

The Rev. Benjamin Young, Vicar of 
Tuddenbam St. Martin, Suffolk, late 
Curate of St. Margaret’s Ipswich. 

Aprii 3. At the Grange, Bedale, aged 
78, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Monson, 
Rector of that parish; great-uncle of Lord 
Monson. He was the sixth son of John 
second Lord Monson, by Theodosia, 
daughter of John Maddison, esq. He 
was a nobleman of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, and received the honorary degree 
of M.A. in 1785, He was instituted to 
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the rectory of Bedale in 1797 (income in 
1831, £1936). Mr. Monson married, 
first, in 1790, ee ay daughter of 
Joseph Greene, esq. who died in 1818, 
having had issue the Rev. John Joseph 
Monson, a Chaplain in ordinary to the 
Queen, who married in 1813 Elizabeth. 
Anne, second daughter of the late Rev. 
Christopher Wyvill, of Bedale. The 
father married secondly, in 1824, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill, and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue, Thomas-John, and 
Henrietta-Anne- Theodosia. 

April 4, At Darley Abbey parsonage, 
Derbyshire, aged 32, the Rev. William 
Warde Fowler, M.A. of Pembroke coll. 
Cambridge, eldest son of the late William 
T. Fowler, esq. of Derby. 

April 7. At Halifax, aged 48, the Rev. 
George Fenton, B.A. Vicar of Royston, 
Yorkshire, to which he was collated in 
1836 by the Archbishop of York. 

The Rev. Edward Bascom, B.A., of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and late Curate 
of Colbourne, Isle of Wight. Mr. Bas- 
com was one of the sufferers by the ship- 
wreck of the West India steamer Solway, 
and was on his voyage, after an absence 
of seven years, to join his family in his 
native island, Barbadoes, having recently 
been appointed to an important cure by 
the present Bishop of that see. 

April 9. At Coseley, Staffordshire, 
aged 46, the Rev. Charles Maxwell Pro- 
vand, M.A. Perpetual Curate of that 
— formerly of Magdalene Hall, Ox- 
ord. 

Aged 25, the Rev. John Charles 
Walker, B.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Chaplain of St. John’s, Kilwarlin, Hills- 
borough, Ireland. 

April 10. In his 32nd year, the Rev. 
William Bailey, Vicar of Ulting, Essex, 
and late Chaplain to the Forces in the 
Ionian Isles. He was of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

April 13. In Park-street, aged 50, 
the Rev. George Beckett, Rector of Ep- 
worth and Vicar of Gainsborough, both 
in Lincolnshire, and a Prebendary of 
Lincoln ; brother to Sir John Beckett, 
Bart. He was the eighth son of Sir 
John Beckett, the first Bart., by Mary, 
dau. of the Rt. Rev. Christopher Wilson, 
Lord Bishop of Bristol. He was amem- 
ber of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1815; was collated to Gainsborough in 
1822 by Dr. Pelham, then Bishop of 
Lincoln; and presented to Epworth in 
1823 by the King. 

April 16. At Hawnes, Bedfordshire, 
aged 68, the Rev. William Pulley, Vicar 
of that parish and of Clapham in the 
same county. He was of Trinity Col. 
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lege, Cambridge, B. A. 1798, M.A. 1801, 
was presented to Clapham in 1803 by 
Lord Carteret, and to Hawnes in 1815 by 
Sir G. Osborn, Bart. 
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Feb. 6. At Hammersmith, aged 64, 
Mr. William Pater, formerly of Cricklade. 

Feb. 16. Aged 79, Elizabeth, widow 
of Robert Smith, esq. late of Norton-st. 
Portland-pl. one of the oldest members of 
the Society of Apothecaries. 

Feb. 22. In Newington-pl. aged 78, 
Edward Cranke Bullock, esq. late of the 
Treasury. 

March 13. At Kennington-green, Lam- 
beth, aged 83, Thomas Yardley, esq. 

March 14. In St. John’s, Westmin- 
ster, aged 76, Ann, relict of H. Coleman, 
esq. formerly of Burton Overy, Leices- 
tersh. and youngest dau. of Jas. Davie, 
esq. formerly an alderman of Stamford. 

March 16. At Hackney, aged 90, Mr. 
Richard Blachford, formerly of Lombard- 
st. He was the oldest Liveryman of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. 

William Owens Mell, esq. of Canon- 
bury-sq. son of the late Thomas Edward 
Mell, esq. of Malta. 

In Chester-terr. Regent’s-park, Mary, 
relict of Robert Lancaster, esq. 

At Hackney, Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late James Hennell, esq. 

At Kennington, John Cutler, esq. se- 
cond son of the late Rev. John Cutler, of 
Sherborne. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 68, Ro- 
bert Rowe, esq. 

Aged 72, William Inwood, esq. late of 
Euston-sq. 

_ March 17. In Upper Bedford-pl. Wil- 
liam M‘Culloch, esq. 

In Kingsland-pl. aged 66, William Hil- 
ton Price, esq. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 84, Mrs. 
Barbara Streatfeild. 

In Tavistock-sq. at the house of his 
eldest son W. W. Hull, esq. John Hull, 
esq. M.D. 

Aged 31, Charles Warren Jeanneret, 
esq. of the Journal Office, House of 
Commons. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 64, Elizabeth, 
wife of Charles Magnus Thomas, esq. 

March 18. Marian, only dau. of the 
late Isaac Keyser, esq. 

March 19. At Kensington, George 
Collier, esq. 

March 20. In Harley-st. aged 42, 
George Sarmon Lilburn, esq. M.D. eldest 
son of Capt, Lilburn, of Dover. 


Aged 42, John Pownall, jun. esq. late 
of the Six Clerks’ Office. 

In Ulster-terr. Regent’s-pk. aged 87, 
A. F. Grant, esq. 

March 21. Aged 66, Lieut. Benjamin 
Walker, of her Majesty’s Service. 

March 22. At Kensington, aged 80, 
Mrs. Rhoda Burgess, last surviving sister 
of the late Bishop of Salisbury, 

March 23. In Chester-terr. Regent’s- 
park, aged 74, Mary, relict of John Perry, 
esq. of Moor Hall, Essex. 

In Blackheath Park, aged 74, William 
Ashmeade, esq. 

March 24. In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
aged 43, Lady Louisa Maria Judith de 
Horsey, sister to the Earl of Stradbrooke. 
She was the third dau. of John the first 
Earl, and the second by his second 
marriage with Charlotte Maria, daugh- 
ter of Abraham Whittaker, esq. She 
was married 23d Feb. 1824, to Mr. 
Spencer de Horsey, M.P. and has left 
a family. 

Aged 60, Mr. I. P. Paine, of High-st. 
Bloomsbury. He was the inventor of the 
illuminated dial, and of many improve- 
ments in the escapement and construction 
of church and turret clocks. 

At Clapham, Surrey, aged 80, Mrs. 
Martha Milward. 

At South Hackney, aged 67, Nicholas 
Warin, esq. late of Old Broad-st. 

March 25. In Grosvenor-pl. aged 82, 
Lady Coxe Hippisley, of Stone Easton 
House, Somerset. She was Elizabeth, 
dau. of Thomas Horne, of Mells, esq. and 
was married first to Henry Hippisley 
Coxe, of Stone Easton, esq. and secondly 
became the second wife of Sir John Coxe 
Hippesley, of Warfield Grove, Berks. 
Bart. who died in 1825. 

Aged 64, Joseph Brockhurst Sumner 
Brockhurst, esq. formerly of King’s Arms- 
yard and Finsbury-sq. 

March 26. Margaretta, wife of Otto 
Frederick Bichner, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister. 

In Piccadilly, George Lockett, youngest 
son of the late John Warren, esq. 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, aged 
85, Mrs. Janet Oliphant. 

At his house, James-st. Buckingham- 
gate, aged 76, William bebe esq. of 
Whaley Abbey, co. Wicklow, brother of 
the Dowager Countess of Clare. 

March 27, At Greenwich, aged 76, 
Maria, relict of Dr. Hobbes, M.D. of 
Swansea. 

March 28. In Walcot-pl. Lambeth, 
aged 62, William Henry Moss, esq. 

At his father’s house, Mitcham-green, 
aged 23, John Lawrence, esq. 

In Hyde Park-sq. Henrietta, dau. of 
John Ellerker Boulcott, esq. 
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March 29. Aged 21, Mr. P. Campbell 
Congreave, a pupil of King’s College, and 
son of the eminent surgeon of that name. 
He was thrown from his horse while re- 
turning from Richmond to London, and 
killed on the spot. 

March 30. Aged 67, Benjamin Coates, 
esq. of North End, St. John’s, Ful- 
ham. 

At Kennington, aged 51, Lieut. Thomas 
Duell, R.N. 

Aged 83, Mrs. F. D. Gardiner, of 
Berners-st. 

March 31. In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
Arabella Matilda, fourth dau. of Sir Bel- 
lingham Graham, Bart. 

Lately. Aged 21, Anne, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Keene, esq. of Bray- 
don-house, Minety, co. Gloucester. 

April 2. In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 
74, Rowley Lascelles, esq. 

Aged 37, H. E. Fawcett, esy. New 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

In Bolton-st. Piccadilly, aged 47, Ed- 
ward Hodges, esq. 

At Camden Town, aged 53, William 
Henderson, esq. late Lieut. of the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Aged 80, Andrew Lovering Sarel, esq. 
of Surrey-st. Strand, and Grove House, 
Enfield. 

April 6. At Blackwall, aged 20, Ben- 
jamin Ferrand Busfeild, esq. of Magdalen 
Coll. Cambridge, youngest son of the late 
Carver F. Busfeild, esq. and of Mrs. Fer- 
rand, of St. Ives, Yorksh. brother to the 
M.P. for Knaresborough, and nephew to 
the M.P. for Bradford. He left town at 
4 o'clock in the morning for the purpose 
of going upon a cruise in her Majesty’s 
steam-ship Vulcan, a revenue vessel, 
fitted out at Blackwall. In stepping from 
the wharf to the barge underneath, in the 
act of hailing the steamer moored directly 
opposite, he fell into the water and was 
drowned. The body, it is singular to re- 
mark, has not been found. A short time 
since a brother of the deceased was 
drowned in Canada. 

At Holloway, Elias Darby, esq. late 
Receiving Inspector of Taxes for South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. 

April. 8. In Albemarle-st. G. Sack- 
ville Browne Casement, esq. son and only 
child of the Hon. Major-Gen. Sir William 
Casement, K.C.B. Member of the Su- 
preme Council of Bengal. 

Aged 69, Jane, wife of Timothy Essex, 
Mus. Doc. York Buildings, New Road. 

April9. At Brompton, Susan, wife of 
Richard Verity, esq. of Dean, Beds. 

. At Clapham Common, aged 77, Maria, 
widow of Robert Thornton, esq. 

In Newman st. aged 53, Elizabeth, 
wife of George Booth, Esq. 
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April 11, At Furnival’s-inn, aged 78, 
Thomas Lloyd, esq. 

At Balaam - hill, aged 55, 
Bankes, esq. 

April 12. In Westbourn-terr. aged 75, 
Nicholas Salisbury, esq. late of Liverpool. 

In Upper Montagu-st. Portman-sq. Re- 
becca, relict of Anthony Blake, esq. of 
St. Oran’s, Galway. 

At East Dulwich, aged 67, Jacob Ha- 
gen, esq. 

In Harley-st. aged 23, Theodore Monro, 


George 


esq. 

oo 44, Mary Anne, wife of William 
Stephens, esq. of Bedford-row. 

In Upper Gloucester-st. Dorset-sq. 
aged 70, William Mountague, esq. Clerk 
of the Works of the Corporation of 
London. He was the pupil of the late 
John Dance, esq. whom he succeeded in 
that office. 

April 13. Aged 95, John Ennis, He 
was considered one of the finest men in 
Europe, and had amassed a little inde- 
pendence by sitting as a model for nearly 
all the principal sculptors and painters of 
the present day, foreign as well as Eng- 
lish. He enjoyed excellent health, and 
wore his beard nearly to his waist for 
Scriptural subjects, in which his portrait 
may be seen at the Royal Academy, and 
other institutions. He was for the first 
time in his life attacked with illness while 
crossing Soho-sq. and died shortly after 


_reaching his abode, refusing to avail him- 


self of medical assistance. 
Aged 50, Samuel Stannah, esq. of the 
Distillery, Princes-st. Lambeth. 





Beps.—March 6. At St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford, aged 50, William Spencer, esq. 

March. 28. At Brickhill House, aged 
47, Miss Goleborn. 

April 2. At Luton, aged 88, John 
Chase, esq. 

Berxs.— March 24. At Reading, 
Lieut.-Col. James Milford Sutherland, 
formerly in command of the 91st Regt. 
He was appointed Lieut 1796, Lieut. 42d 
foot 1800, Capt. 91st 1804, Major 1812. 

March 28. At Windsor, Margaret, 
wife of William Legh, esq. 

CamMBrRIDGE. — Feb. 12. Aged 31, 
William Thomas Kimpton, esq. M.A. of 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge, Barrister-at-law. 

March 17. At Swaffham Bulbeck, 
aged 63, Henry Giblin, esq. 

Lately. At Mount Ballan, Caldicott, 
aged 24, Fanny, wife of the Rev. E. T. 
Williams, Vicar of Caldicott, and niece to 
Col. Lewis St. Pierre. 

Aged 77, Richard Eaton, 
Stretchworth-park. 

April 2. At Cheveley Park, New- 
market, Louisa, wife of John Fairlie, esq, 


esq. of 
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She was a dau. of the Viscountess Can- 
terbury, by her first marriage. 

CorRNWALL.—March 19. At Truro, 
aged 70, Mary, relict of the Rev. Thomas 
Carlyon, late Rector of Truro, and Vicar 
of Probus. 

Dersy.—Jan. 22. At Ashbourne, 
Lieut. James Henry Hamilton, of the 
Ceylon rifle regt. knight commander of the 
military order of San Ferdinand, eldest 
son of Francis Hamilton, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Sapperton, aged 71, Sa- 
rah, widow of Harry Yates, esq. 

Devon.—March 15. At Ilfracombe, 
Frances, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Wyatt, esq. of Stratford-on-Avon. 

March 16. At Hoe Garden House, 
Plymouth, aged 56, Edward Scott, esq. 

March 22. Aged,14, Rossetta Ellen, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Francis Pott, 
Vicar of Churchstow and Kingsbridge, of 
congestion of the brain, being the second 
child who has fallen a sacrifice in the 
short space of three months to excessive 
grief, sustained by the loss of their beloved 
parent. 

At Honiton, aged 84, Christopher Flood, 
esq. solicitor and banker. On the day of 
his funeral the business of the town was 
entirely suspended. 

March 24. At Bradninch, aged 78, 
Elizabeth Margaret, relict of Rear-Adm. 
Thomas Pearse. 

March3\. At Norley House, Plymouth, 
aged 67, Elizabeth, wife of Richard [illis, 
esq. wine merchant. 

Aged 81. At his residence, Hermitage, 
Upper Exwick, Samuel Banfill, esq. 

Lately. At Plymouth, aged 60, Col. 
J. Montague Beirans, R.M. 

April1. At the residence of her bro- 
ther-in-law Major Groundwater, at Paign- 
ton, aged 28, Mary Grace, wife of Tho- 
mas Edwards, esq. of Riverford, near 
Totnes. 

April 2. At Tiverton Castle, aged 41, 
H. S. Hodges, esq. late Capt. 7th Dra- 
goon Guards. 

April 3. At Woodside, Plymouth, 
aged 73, Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
William Crees, esq. Agent Victualler of 
that port. 

April 4. At Salcombe, near Sidmouth, 
Sarah, relict of George Cornish, esq. 

At Gittisham, Mrs. Elizabeth Putt, 
eldest surviving sister of the late Rey- 
mundo Putt, Esq. of Coombe. 

April 5. At Plymouth, aged 88, Ro- 
bert Lovell Gwatkin, Esq, 

Aprii6. At Ven, near Moretonhamp- 
stead, aged 85, Mrs. Mary Harvey, widow. 

At Sidmouth, Bridget Ellen, wife of 
James St. Clair Doyle, esq., late Capt. 
53d regt. 

April]. AtDartmouth, aged 73, Betsy, 
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wife of James Burrough, esq. youngest 
and only surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Richard Lewis, M.A., formerly Rector of 
Buckerell and Dunkeswell. ; 

April 10. At Torquay, the Hon. Emily 
Sarah Trench, sister to Lord Ashtown. 

April 12, At Hayes Barton, Honiton’s 
Clist, aged 56, John Newbery, esq. 

DurHam. — Jan. 31. At Sherburne 
hall, aged 70, John Pemberton, esq. bare 
rister-at-law, a magistrate and deputy- 
lieut. of the county. He was the eldest 
son of the late Richard Pemberton, esq. 
of Barnes; and was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple 
May 11, 1804. 

Essex.— March 12. At Box Moor 
cottage, Hemel Hempsted, Mrs. Hobson, 
widow of Mr. Wm. Hobson, formerly of 
Cottesbrook, and sister of the late learned 
and venerable Professor Carey, of Cal- 
cutta. 

March 19. At Harwich, aged 86, Mary, 
wife of Charles Clark, esq. 

April 7. Aged 31, Lucy Mary, wife of 
James Tabor, esq. of Earl’s Hall, Prit- 
tlewell. 

GioucestEeR.—March 13. At Glou- 
cester, Major Boates, youngest son of the 
late Henry-Ellis Boates, esq. of Rose- 
hill, Denbighshire. 

March 20. At Crete-hill, near Bristol, 
aged 72, Elizabeth, widow of Niel M‘Gea. 
chy, esq. of Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

March 23. At Clifton, Anthonio Hom- 
fray, esq. M.D. son of the late Sir Jeré 
Homfray, of Llandaff House, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

March 26. At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, 
relict of James Thomas Morgan, esq. of 
Dollellan, Carmarthenshire. 

March 29. At Brimscombe, aged 58, 
William Lewis, esq. 

March 31. At Bristol, Isaac Paley, 
esq. lately from St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Lately. At Dowdeswell House, aged. 
40, Edward Rogers Coxwell Rogers, esq. 
a deputy-lieut. and magistrate for Glou- 
cestersh. and eldest son of the Rev. Chas. 
Coxwell, Rector of Dowdeswell, and of 
Ablington House. 

At the cottage, Kingscote, Louisa, re- 
lict of David Pennant, esq. of Downing, 
Flintshire. She was the second daughter 
of Sir Henry Peyton, the first Bart. of 
Doddington, co. Cambridge, by Frances, 
sister to John first Earl of Stradbroke ; 
was married in 1774, and left a widow 
in 1841, (see anotice of Mr. Pennant in 
our vol. XVI. p. 547.) 

At Cam, near Dursley, aged 61, J. T. 
Cam, esq. 

April 8, At Bourton-on-the-Water, 
aged 74, Mrs. Dupuis, relict of the Rev, 
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George Dupuis, Rector of Wendlebury, 
Oxon. 

At Iron Acton, Henrietta, dau. of the 
iate Rev. Edward Salter, Rector of Strath- 
field-saye, and Prebendary of Winchester. 

Hampsu.—March 13. At Fareham, 
Mary, relict of James Alison, esq. Lieut. 
Royal Navy. 

larch 28. At Bembridge, I. W. Janet 
Strong, widow of Roderick Robertson, 
esq. Newfoundland. 

Lately. — At Southampton, aged 57, 
Capt. J. Gauntlett, late of the 90th foot. 

At Newport, I. W. aged 82, Mrs. 
Charlotte Clarke, mother of Abraham 
Clarke, esq. 

At Lymington, Sarah, widow of Thomas 
Mitchell, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 31, J. Vignolles, 
esq. 
‘ape 5. At Portsea, Henry Thomson, 
esq. R.A. late Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

April 9. At Broad-bush, near Peters- 
field, aged 55, John Lemon Lellyett, esq. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, 
M. T. Hodding, esq. Fryern Court, John 
Houseman, esq. of Endsleigh-street, 
Tavistock-square. 

April 10. At Romsey, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 34, George Fitzgerald Cole, Esq 

At Beaulieu, Maria Anne, second dau, 
of Thomas Cheyney, esq. 

April 11. At the Elms, near Lyming- 
ton, aged 66, Col. John Shedden, of Eas- 
tanton and Efford, Hants. 

- Herts.— Feb. 16. Aged 74, James 
Smith, esq. of Ashlyns Hall. 

March 15. At Royston, aged 59, Jo- 
seph Pattison Wedd, esq. 

March 18. At Bishop's Stortford, aged 
51, Elizabeth Margaret, wife of John 
Baynes, esq. 

April 7. Aged 74, Martha, wife of 
Nathaniel Robarts, esq. of Barnet. 

April6. Aged 41, Henry David Hen- 
slow, esq. St. Alban’s. 

- April 9. At Stadham-grove, aged 62, 
Maria Lucy, widow of William Parkin- 
son, esq. 

Kent.-—March 19. At Hythe, aged 
58, William Tritton, esq. 

March2\. At May-place, aged 23, Eli- 
oq Harriet, wife of John Allnutt, 

un. 
' ‘March 27. At Farningham, aged 36, 
John Lett, jun. esq. of Lambeth. 

Aged 80, Sir Samuel Chambers, Kut. 
of Bredgar House, deputy- Lieut. and one 
of the oldest magistrates for Kent. He 
was knighted when Sheriff of that county 
in 1799-1800. He married in 1786 
Barbara, daughter of the Hon. Philip 
Roper, 5th son of Henry 10th Lord Teyn- 
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ham ; and survived his lady little more 
than a year. 

March 28. Mrs. Jane Wheler, of Ot- 
terden-place. 

At Eastry, aged 71, Mr. Wm. Bowman, 
leaving a widow totally blind, having been 
so for 39 years; leaving also nine chil- 
dren, 61 grand-children, and 15 great- 
grand-children, making a total of 85. 

Lately. In Bromley College, aged 14, 
Arthur, fifth son of D. Ibbetson, Esq., 
Deputy Commissary-Gen. of Gibraltar. 

April 5. At the house of Thomas 
Luck, esq. at West Malling, aged 75, 
Thomas White, esq. formerly of London. 

Apri{10. At Eltham, Jane, widow of 
Thomas Edmeades, Esq. 

Lancaster.—Lately. Aged 60, in 
Manchester, at the house of her son-in- 
law Mr. George Collier, Elizabeth, relict 
of John Loveday, esq. Holcombe, Glou- 
cestershire. 

LreicestER.—March 25. Aged 56, 
John Briggs Robinson, esq. of ‘Rothley 
Grange. 

Lincotn.—AMarch 30. At Louth, aged 
76, Stephen Gray, esq. for many years a 
merchant in that town. 

Mippiesex.— Feb. 11. At Hayes, 
aged 76, Jane, wife of Henry Hedges, 
esq. 

March 13. At Willesden House, 
Shepherd’s Bush, aged 66, Margaret, 
widow of Sir John Edmond Browne, Bart. 
Mayo, Ireland, and mother of Sir John 
Edmond De Beauvoir, Bart. She was 
Margaret, second dau. of Matthew Lori- 
nan, esq. of Ardee, co. Louth, and was 
left a widow ia 1835. 

At Twickenham House, Twickenham, 
Alexander Leach, esq. 

March 17. At Hampton Court Pa- 
lace, aged 67, the Hon. Robert Talbot, 
barrister-at-law, brother to Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. He was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, April 29, 1803, and 
was formerly a Commissioner of Bank- 
rupts. He married, in 1828, Arabella, 
second daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
Chaloner Ogle, Bart. and widow of the 
Hon. Edward Bouverie. 

March 30. At Whetstone, aged 66, 
Wiliiam Rose, esq. 

At Hanwell Park, aged 68, Charles 
Turner, esq. a magistrate for Middlesex ; 
and formerly an eminent goldsmith in 
New Bond-street. 

April 8. At the Manor House, Ealing, 
aged 77, Arthur Mills Raymond, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. Aged 62, John 
Donne Collins, esq. of Duffryn, formerly 
of Ingestone, Herefordshire. 

At Usk, aged 53, Thos. Addams Wil. 
liams, esq. 
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April 12, At Usk, aged 63, Sarah, 
second dau. of the late T. Evans, esq. of 
Werndee House, Llantrissant. 

Norro.k.—Lately. At Norwich, Mrs. 
Jane Brooke. The following legacies 
under her will have been lately paid by 
her executors :—To the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Hospitals, 100.; to the Blind Hos- 
pital, 100/.; to the Norfolk and Norwich 
Eye Infirmary, 100/.; to the Norwich 
Dispensary, 100/.; to. the Norwich Mag- 
dalen, 100/. ; to the Norwich Benevolent 
Association, 100/.; to the Norwich Sick 
Poor Society, 100/.; to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 501. ; 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 50/.; to the 
Society for Clergymen’s Widows, 50/. 

March 18. At Geldeston, aged 80, 
Benjamin Utting Dowson, esq. 

NortHamMpTon.—March 12. At Hin- 
ton rectory, aged 80, Charlotte, widow of 
the Hon. H. W. Ryland, member of the 
Legislative Council of Lower Canada. 

April\. At Towcester, Thomas Ogle 
Bache, esq. of Rickmansworth, Herts. 

April 10. At Northampton, aged 59, 
Thomas West, esq. late of Copthall Court, 
London. He was the son of Mrs. West, 
the authoress, of Little Bowden, co. 
Northampton. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Feb. 4. At La- 
dythorne House, near Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, aged 54, Robert Wilkie, esq. 

April]. At Alnwick, aged 71, Robert 
Thorp, esq. Clerk of the Peace for North- 
umberland. 

Oxrorp.—March 18. At Oxford, 
aged 20, John Phipps Sutton, esq. Com- 
moner of Exeter College. 

March. 20. At Oxford, aged 72, Mark 
Morrell, esq. 

March. 21. At Headington, near Ox- 
ford, Elizabeth, wife of Edw. Latimer, esq. 

April. 7. Aged 22, Maria Amelia, se- 
cond dau. of the late William Law, esq. 
of Kidlington. 

Satop.—Feb. 24. At Shrewsbury, 
Charles J. Stewart, esq. formerly of Jesus 
Coll. Cambridge. 

March. 30. Aged 74, John Giles, 
esq. Hope Court, near Ludlow. 

Lately. At Ludlow, aged 68, Thomas 
Prichard, esq. late of the 36th Foot. 

At Ludlow, aged 101, Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late R. Jorden, esq. of 
Abbey Tintern, Monmouthshire. 

Somerset.—Feh, 6. At Bath, Geor- 
giana, third dau. of the late R. B. Wylde 
Browne, esq. of Caughley, Salop. 

March 14. At Huntspill, aged 85, 
James Poole, esq. of Belvedere, Canning- 
ton, many years an inhabitant of Bridge- 
water. 

March 24. Aged 85, Sir Wm. Ha- 





milton, of Keppel-cottage, near Taun- 
ton. : 

March 29. Aged 47, Edward Bassett 
Eve, esq. M.D., Senior Physician of the 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital. 

March 30. At Bath, aged 79, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. John Eddy, late Rector 
of Whaddon, Wilts. 

Lately. In Bath, Miss Liddell, dau. 
of the late Sir H. Liddell, Bart. and 
sister of the present Lord Ravensworth. 

April.1. At Bath, aged 86, St. Albyn 
Gravenor, esq. for many years the inha- 
bitant of Taunton Castle. 

April 4. At the Rectory, Ditcheat, 
aged 60, Harriott, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Leir, Rector of that parish. 

Srarrorp.—March 13. At Walsall, 
aged 70, Peter Potter, esq. formerly resi- 
dent at Kentish Town, and for the last 
23 years the confidential agent of the late 
and present Earls of Bradford. 

March. 17. At Hatherton, Frances, 
relict of Moreton Walhouse, esq. of 
Hatherton, and mother of Lord Hather- 
ton. She was the sister of Sir Edward 
Littleton, fourth and last Baronet of Pi- 
laton Hall, on whose death, in 1812, her 
son, Lord Hatherton, assumed the name 
of Littleton. 

March 29. Anne, relict of the Rev. 
James Hargreaves, Rector of Handsworth. 

March. 31. Aged 28, Georgina Janet, 
wife of Mr. John Potter, of Walsall, Soli- 
citor, and dau. of the late Cliff Ashmore, 
esq. of Henrietta-st., Covent-garden. 

Surrotk.—Feb. 12. Elizabeth, wife 
of William Newton, esq. of Elveden Hall, 

March 14, At Birkfield Lodge, Ips- 
wich, Sophia, wife of Robert Burrell, 
esq. eldestson of the Hon. Lindsey Burrell, 

March 19. Aged 50, R. G. Ranson, 
esq. of Ipswich, well known as one of the 
largest paper manufacturers in England. 

March 20. At Gifford’s Hall, Stoke- 
by-Nayland, aged 74, Sarah, relict of 
John Hoy, esq. 

March 26. At Aldborough, aged 69, 
Elizabeth, wife of John Paternoster, esq. 
of Norfolk-st., and dau. of the late Ri- 
chard Twining, esq. 

At Ashbocking, aged 26, Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Bloom- 
field, of Hawleigh. 

Surrey.—Fed. 9. At the house of 
William Holcombe, esq. at New-cross, 
aged 14, Edmond Holcombe, youngest 
son of Charles Holcombe Dare, esq. of 
North Currey, Somerset. 

March 15. Aged 94, at Croydon, Su- 
sanna Vaux, member of the Society of 
Friends. 

March 19. At the residence of his 
nephew, the Rev. Edward Kerrick, Henry 
Hewitson, esq. of Cullercoats, North. 
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umberland, uncle to Wm. C. Hewitson, 
esq. recently of Bath. 
. March 22. At Heath. Lodge, Croy- 
don, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. Utterton. 
March 24, At Richmond, Susan, only 
ghild of the late Dr. Buchanan, and 
grand-dau. of the late Sir Archibald Prim- 
rose, Bart. of Dunipace. 
. March 27, At Kingston rectory, aged 
82, Mrs. Sarah Butler, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Joseph Butler, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, and Rector of St. Paul’s 
Shadwell. She was the nearest surviving 
relative of Joseph Butler, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, author of the ‘‘ Analogy.” 
. March 29. At Croydon, aged 71, 
Benjamin Stubbing, esq. of Cullum-st., 
City. 
March31. At Ditton House, Sophia, 


wife of Kdward Bligh, esq. and dau. of 


the late Charles Eversfield, esq. of Denne- 
park, near Horsham, Sussex. 

April6. At the Grove, Lower Toot- 
ing, aged 34, Robert, second son of 
Charles Barclay, esq. of Bury-hill. 

. Sussex.—March 14. At Brighton, 
aged 52, Lieut.-Col. Forbes Champagné. 

March 15. At Steyning, Mrs. Charles 
Marshall, 

March 20. At Brighton, Cecilia, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Isaac Saunders, Rec- 
tor of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe and 
St. Ann’s, Blackfriars. 

March 24. At the house of her daugh- 
ther Lady Elizabeth Dickins, at Brighton, 
aged 80, the Most Hon. Mary Dowager 
Marchioness of Northampton. She was 
the eldest dau. of the late Joshua Smith, 
esq. of Earlstoke Park, Wilts, and mar- 
ried, on the 18th Aug. 1787, Charles, first 
and late Marquess of Northampton, by 
whom she had four children, two of whom 
died in their infancy, the present Mar- 
quess of Northampton, and Lady 
Frances Elizabeth Dickins. Her remains 
were conveyed to Castle Ashby for inter- 
ment. 

March 27. At South Lancing, at an 
advanced age, John Geast, esq. formerly 
Storekeeper at Woolwich Arsenal. 

March 28. At Brighton, aged 39, Ro- 
bert Gray, esq. of Brompton-row. 

. March 29. At Brighton, aged 74, 
Sarah, relict of Robert Crosby, esq. of 
Leckhamstead, Berksh. 

March 30. At Brighton, aged 60, Wil- 
liam Haggard, esq. of Bradenham Hall, 
Norfolk. 

At Bristol House, Brighton, aged 78, 
Henry Barrett, esq. 

— 3. At Hambrook House, aged 
, 


73, William Postlethwaite, esq. 


- April 4. At Brighton, aged 55, Mary 

Anne, wife of the Rev. Edward William 

Grinfield. 
1 
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April 5. At Westham, aged 78, John 
Whiteman, esq. many years an active ma- 
gistrate within the liberty of Pevensey. 

April 7. At Hastings, Anne, youngest 
dau. of Dr. John Clark, K.H. and De- 
puty Inspector-Gen. of Army Hospitals. 

Warwicx.—March 5. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 51, George Potter, esq. of 
Guildford. 

March 9. At Harbury, aged 60, Anna 
Watson, third dau. of the late William 
Soady, esq. 

March 19. At Leamington, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Maddock. 

At Birbury Hall, Jane Rebecca, wife of 
Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart. She was 
the 2d dau. of Robert Vyner, of Easthorpe, 
co. Warw. esq. and was married in 1825. 

March 21. At Pinley, near Coventry, 
Henry Carter, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

At Leamington, aged 35, Mary-Finch, 
wife of Edward Dawson, esq. of Whatton 
House, Leicestersh. and eldest dau. of the 
late John Finch Simpson, esq. of Launde 
Abbey, same co. 

March 23. At Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Dinah, relict of Austin Warrilow, esq. of 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

March 29. Aged 56, Charlotte Ann, 
relict of Capt. Field, of Leamington. 

March 31. At Leamington, aged 27, 
Robert Haldane Gordon, esq. 

Aged 63, Joseph Ward, esq. one of the 
Aldermen of Warwick. 

April 6. At the Priory, Warwick, agéd 
79, Samuel Ryland, esq. 

April 9. At Leamington, the Hon. 
Mrs. Ogilvy, of Clova. 

Wits.—Feb. 18. At Rumsey house, 
near Calne, Oliver John Browne, second 
surviving son of B. T. Angell, esq. of 
Rumsey House, Wilts, and Stockwell 
Park, Surrey. 

Feb. 24, At his residence in the Close, 
Salisbury, Edward Davies, esq. Deputy 
Registrar of the Diocese of Sarum, and one 
of the Aldermen of the Corporation of 
Salisbury. 

March 7. At Brixton Deverell, Wil- 
liam Scott, esq. 

March 22. At Tisbury, aged 44, Elea- 
nor, wife of John Rogers, esq. 

March 24. Aged 78, Alexander Wm. 
Reynolds Geddes, esq. of Alderbury Cot- 
tage, near Salisbury. 

March 31. At Winterslow, aged 91, 
Wm. Yeats. He has left behind him 
three brothers, aged respectively 89, 82, 
and 80. 3 

April5. At Amesbury, aged 21, Henry, 
fifth son of Francis Stephen Long, esq. 

April 6. At East Knoyle, aged 55, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. Herbert. 
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April 11. At Pickwick, aged 58, John 
Chapman Keddle, esq. eldest son of John 
Keddle, esq. of Hatchlands, Dorset. 

April 12. Aged 79, Robert Haynes, 
esq. of Bella Vista House, Westbury. 

WorcestErR.—Feb. 24. At Oldbury 
Lodge, near Worcester, aged 46, George 
Allgood Loraine, Esq. late Capt. in the 
5th Dragoon Guards. 

Feb. 28. Aged 86, Sarah, widow of 
Stephen Barber, esq. of Great Alne, 
and only dau. of the late Philip Rufford, 
esq. of Worcester. 

March 21. At Worcester, aged 53, 
Thomas, eldest surviving son of the late 
Wm. Unthank, esq. 

March 27. At the rectory, Evenlode, 
aged 28, Mary Christina, wife of the Rev. 
Charles James, and only dau. of Alexander 
Mitchell, esq. of Bath. 

April]. Aged 41, by being thrown 
from his horse, William Hunt, jun., esq., 
of the firm of Hunt and Sons, solicitors, 
Stourbridge, and Under-Sheriff of Wor- 
cestersh. 

Yorx.—Feb. 3. At Beverley, aged 59, 
Jane, wife of Thomas Hull, esq. M.D. 
of the same place. 

Feb. 17. At Swinefleet, near Goole, 
aged 83, John Laverack, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Tickton Grange, aged 49, 
Richard Wormald, esq. late of York, soli- 
citor. 

Feb. 24. At Barbot Hall, Rotherham, 
Thomas Jackson, esq. 

March 6. At Fulford House, near 
York, the residence of Dr. Briggs, Catho- 
lic Bishop of Yorkshire, the Rev. Charles 
Radcliffe, chaplain to Dr. Briggs, and 
eldest son of Mrs. Radcliffe, St. Saviour- 
gate, York. 

March 12. Aged 65, at York, George 
Wood, esq. of Manchester, and of the 
Pavilion, Scarborough. 

At Scarborough, aged 61, Wyvill Todd, 


esq. 

March 19. At Netherton, near Hud- 
dersfield, aged 28, Mr. Edwin Wrigley, 
of Addiscomb College. 

March 29. At Hull, John Thackray, 
esq. one of the elder brethren of the Tri- 
nity House, and five times warden thereof. 

Wa es.—Jan.31. At his residence, 
the Mote, Pembrokeshire, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Henry Scourfield, esq. formerly M.P. 
for Haverford West, for which borough he 
resigned his seat in 1826. He has left no 
child, and his large property will pass to 
D. S. Davies, esq. of Pentre, M.P. for 
Carmarthenshire, and John Henry Phil- 
lips, esq. of Williamson, Pembrokeshire. 

Feb. 4. At Wrexham, Catharine, wife 
of John James, esq. solicitor, and eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Hil- 
ditch, esq. of Oswestry. 
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Lately. Aged 31, Elizabeth, wife of 
R. Price, esq. of Dolvellin, Breconshire. 

At Carmarthen, aged 79, William 
Jones, esq. solicitor, and for many years 
previous to the passing of the Munici 
Reform Act, Town Clerk for the borough 
of Carmarthen. 

GuERNsEY.— Feb. 2. Thomas-Meacher, 
youngest son of the late Peregrine Nash, 
esq. of Bedford. 

Feb. 16. At his residence, Petit 
Marché, G. W. Booth, esq. late of Bristol. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 8. At Earlston, in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, aged 17, 
Sir John Gordon, Bart. He succeeded 
his father in 1835, and is succeeded by his 
next brother William. 

Jan. 18. At Houston Manse, aged 91, 
the Rev. John Monteith, D.D. in the 63d 
year of his ministry, having been for some 
time the father of the Church of Scotland. 

Jan. 24. At the residence of her uncle, 
Duncan Grant, esq. of Bught, Inverness- 
shire, Marjory Grant Macqueen, only dau. 
of the late Capt. Donald Macqueen, 2nd 
Madras Cavalry, and sole surviving grand- 
child of the late Donald Macqueen, esq. 
of Corrybrough, Inverness-shire. 
~ Feb. 9. At the Pavilion, near Melrose, 
aged 86, Henry Ker Cranstown, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Larbert House, Falkirk, 
Sir Gilbert Stirling, Bart. the second Ba- 
ronet (1792). He succeeded his father 
Sir James (formerly Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh) in 1805, and having died un- 
married, is succeeded by his brother, 
George. 

Feb. 25. At Edinburgh, Robert Thomp- 
son, esq. merchant. He was elected first 
Bailie on the formation of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh under the Reform 
Bill, and in that and many other civic 
offices which he held, as Master of the 
Merchant Company, Dean of Guild, &c. 
took an active share in public affairs. 

Lately. At Gowanbank, Argyllsh. Miss 
Lucy Campbell. She has left to various 
public charities in Scotland the munificent 
sum of 21,500/. and has made the parish 
of Campbeltown her reversionary legatee, 
which will in consequence receive a sum 
of about 30,000/. 

March 7. Aged 83, John Hutchison, 
esq. of Cairngall, Aberdeensh. 

March 9. At his seat, Comrie Castle, 
Perthshire, Robert Clarke, esq. Deputy 
Lieut. and Justice of Peace for the co. 

IrnELAND.—Lately. At Cork, Richard 
Baillie Cotter, esq. son of the late Sir 
James Laurence Cotter, Bart. of Rock- 
forest. 

At Cork, Fanny, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas P. Finney, and dau. of the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

In Dublin, A. H. k aes esq. Clerk 
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of the Crown for 12 counties. The situa- 
tions average 500/. a-year each, and will 
now be divided. 

At Skerries, Emily, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Johnston, and second dau. of Dr. 
Crawford, of Bath. 

Dec. 5. At Dublin, the Countess of 
Howth. She was dau. of the late Earl, 
and sister of the present Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde ; and was married to Lord Howth 
in Jan. 1826. One of her younger chil- 
dren was attacked with measles, and she 
caught the disease, of which she died. 
She has left four children. 

Jan. 12. At Cork, aged 43, Lieut. 
Edward Biffin, R.N. brother to the 
Messrs. Biffin, of Chichester. 

Feb. 14. At Poyntzpass, aged 37, Dr. 
Macgill. 

At Mitchelstown, aged 74, Philip 
Lynch, esq. for many years an apothecary 
of that town. 

At Dublin, Mr. Maxwell Blacker, late 
Chairman of Kilmainham, and who but 
recently resigned the office from ill health. 
A pension reverts to the Crown by his de- 
mise. 

At Kingstown, Thomas Johnson, esq. 
comedian. He was known in the thea- 
trical circles as ‘‘ Yorkshire Johnson,”’ an 
appellation attached to him by his ad- 
mirers in allusion to the unrivalled ability 
which he displayed in his representation 
of Yorkshiremen. 

March 6. At Dublin, aged 72, James 
M‘Cartney, esq. M.D. late Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in Trinity College. 

East Inpirs.—Jan. 1842. Killed, in 
the retreat from Cabool, Lieut. John An- 
cram Kirby, 54th Nat. Inf., eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Kirby, Royal Art. 

Jan. 10. During the retreat from Ca- 
bool, in the Tungee Tareekee Pass, Capt. 
Rawdon Muir Miles, 5th Bengal N. Inf. 

Killed, on the retreat from Cabool, 
having been wounded in the Koord Ca- 
bool Pass, on the &th, aged 33, Capt. Tho- 
mas Richard Leighton, 44th Regt., son 
of the late Thomas Leighton, esq., of 
Richmond, Yorksh., and grandson of the 
late Richard Leighton, esq., of Northaller- 
ton. 

Jan. 13. Killed, at Gundamuck, where 
the last struggle took place with only 
twenty men and three or four officers 
alive, Lieut. Edw. Sandford Cumberland, 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Cumberland, 
grandson of the late Charles Pym Burt, 
esq., of St. Croix and Albemarle-st., great 
nephew of the late Lieut.-Gen. William 
Mathew Burt, Gov.-Gen. of the West 
India Islands. This gallant young officer, 
on leaving Tugdullock, tore one of the 
colours from its staff, and wrapped it 
round his body, but not being able to 
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button his coat over them, was compelled 
to give them over to Serjeant Cary, who 
was killed that night. Lieut. Soutre also 
tore down the other colour, and suc- 
ceeded in concealing it, which saved his 
life,—the enemy, supposing him to be 
some great person, seeing the bright co- 
lour, took him prisoner in the hope of 
ransom. 

May 31, At Singapore, Capt. J. F. 
Leslie, 13th regt. N.I. 

June17. Incamp at Jellalabad, Lieut. 
and brevet Capt. Windsor, 53d regt. N.I. 

June 19. At Ghuznee, Affghanistan, 
Lieut. Thomas Davis, 27th Bengal Nat. 
Inf. son of William Davis, esq. Dor- 
chester. 

June 27. At Jubbulpore, Capt. W. 
Murray, 22 regt. N.I., officiating princi- 
pal assistant commissioner of the Saugor 
and Nerbudda. 

July 7. At Mhow, Major-Gen. R. 
Hampton. 

July 8. At Madras, Surgeon G. Hop- 
kins, M.D. medical establishment. 

July 9. At Landour, by a fall from 
his horse down a Khud, Lieut. and brevet 
Capt. A. Macdonald, 40th N.I. 

July 14. At Jellalabad, Capt. John 
Mathias, 33rd Bengal Inf. son of the late 
Jas. Vincent Mathias, Esq., of Stanhoe- 
hall, Norfolk. 

July 26. Killed in action at Murarz, 
Affghanistan, Lieut. D. M‘Ilveen, 31st 
regt. 

Aug. 13. At the Bishop’s Palace, Cal- 
cutta, aged 24, George A. Clowes, esq. 
surgeon, son of Thomas A. Clowes, esq., 
of Caister, Norfolk. 

Aug. 15. At Loodianah, aged 53, Ma- 
jor Charles Andrews, commanding the 2d 
Light Inf. Batt. eldest son of the late 
Major John Andrews, of Andover, Hants. 

Aug. 16. At Ferozepore, aged 26, 
Henry Millet Travers, Lieut. 8th Bengal 
N.Inf., third son of Benj. Travers, esq., 
of Bruton-st. 

Aug. 21. Dr. Frederick Albert Loins- 
worth, Inpector Gen. of Hospitals in India. 

dug. 27. At Aurungabad, aged 42, 
Capt. George John Fraser, Ist Bengal 
Nat. Cav., and Assistant to the Resident, 
Nagpore, fifth and youngest son of the 
late Edward S. Fraser, esq. of Reelick, In- 
verness-shire. 

i? 4ug. 30. Killed in action, near Ghuz- 
nee, Capt. George Ommanney Reeves, 3d 
Bombay Light Cav. 

Killed, on the same occasion, Horace 
Bury, son of the late James Bury, esq. 
of St. Leonard’s Nazing, Essex. 

Sept. 4. At Calcutta, aged 36, Capt. 
Charles Augustus Hudson, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Navy. 

At Fort William, Calcutta, aged 38, 
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H. H. Spry, esq., M.D., F.R.S. &c., 
Assistant Garr. Surg. and Sec. to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India. 

Sept. 10. At Singapore, aged 19, 
John Forbes Shepherd, Bengal Civil 
Serv., eldest son of John Shepherd, esq., 
of Holly Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 

Oct. 13. At Bombay, aged 36, Capt. 
Stuart, of the 14th Bombay Native 
Inf. 

Oct. 20. At Bombay, Mary, wife of 
Capt. Edward Hume Hart, 19th N. Inf. 

Oct. 21. At Vingoria, en route with 
his regt. from Bombay to Belgaum, Capt. 
Owen Phibbs, 86th regt. 

At Ahmedabad, Bombay, aged 21, 
Augustus Robert, youngest son of H. P. 
Boyce, esq., and the late Lady Amelia 
Sophia Boyce, Ensign 11th Bombay 
N., Inf. 

At Bombay, Robert Collins, eldest son 
of Robert J. Chambers, esq., of Brook-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. 

Oct. 30. At Bombay, William Law- 
rence Mackeson, Lieut. and Adj. 19th 
Bengal Nat. Inf., seventh son of the late 
W. Mackeson, esq. of Hythe, Kent. 

Nov. 1. At Kurnaul, aged 25, Lieut. 
Frederic Somers Macmullen, Ist. Bengal 
European Light Inf., third son of S. Mac- 
mullen, M.D., of Dover. 

Nov. 3. At Calcutta, aged 25, Charles 
Henry Cracroft, esq. 

Nov. 6. Near Cawnpore, Jane, wife 
of Capt. the Hon. Robert Vernon Powys, 
12th Bengal Nat. Inf. and third dau. of 
the late William Beckett, esq. of Enfield, 
Middlesex. She was married in 1825, 
and has left issue four sons. 

At Rajcote Kattiawar, Catharine, wife 
of B. A. R. Nicholson, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Sukkur, on the Indus, 
Capt. John Hoppe, 16th Bengal N. I. 
Grenadiers, third son of Charles Hoppe, 
esq. of Withycombe, Devon. 

Nov. 17. In camp, while returning 
from Cabool, Capt. Alexander Webster, 
43d Bengal N. Inf., eldest son of James 
Webster, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Nov. 18. At Rowul Pindee, aged 25, 
Lieut. Richard Edward Frere, 13th Light 
Inf. He had been present in every ac- 
tion in which this gallant corps had been 
engaged throughout the war in Affghanis- 
tan—amongst which are the storming of 
Ghuznee, in 1839, on the fort of which 
he planted the royal colours ; the battle of 
Bameean in 1840; the march through the 
Khord Cabool aud Tezeen Passes in Oct. 
1841; the glorious defence of Jellalabad 
and the dispersion of the Affghans in 
April 1842. He was repeatedly wounded 


in action and mentioned with distinction 
in the Gazettes. 
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Nov. 23. In camp, at Hooblee, near 
Dharwar, Eliza Louisa, wife of Capt. 
Kenworthy, Madras Nat. Inf. and only 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Isacke, of the 
same service. 

Nov. 26. At Kurrachee, Scinde, aged 
21, Ensign Christopher Charles Hodgson, 
Ist Bengal N, Inf. son of Major-Gen. 
Hodgson, Bombay Art. 

Dec. 2. At Bombay, Captain Lorn 
M‘Intyre, Bombay European Regt., son 
of Major Archibald M‘Intyre, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Dec. 10. While returning from Ca- 
bool, Lieut. Robert Burnett Tritton, H. 
M. 31st Regt., second son of Capt. Trit- 
ton, 3rd Light Dragoons. 

Dec. 16. At Calcutta, Major Saville 
Broom, H.M. 10th Reg. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign 1815, Lieut. 1820, Capt. 
1825, and Major 1836. 

Dec. 20. At Agra, William Francis 
Thompson, esq. Civil Service. 

Dec. 22. At Lucknow, aged 29, Lieut. 
Edward Welland, of the Bombay Art. 
fifth son of the late R. Welland, esq. of 
Lympstone. 

At Colombo, Ceylon, Jane Hickes, 
wife of Major George Thomas Parke. 

Dec. 26. At Fort William, Calcutta, 
Major Thos. L. L. Galloway, H.M. 10th 
reg. appointed 2d Lieut. 1816, Lieut.1825, 
Capt. 1826, and Major 1835. 

Lately. At the Pass of Tazeen, aged 
21, while gallantly leading his company 
of H.M. 49th Regt., Capt. Adolphus 
Frederick Dawson. 

At Calcutta, aged 58, Major-Gen. G.R. 
Penny, E.1.C., son of the late Robert 
Penny, esq. of Weymouth. 

At Bombay, aged 23, Mr. Henry Legge 
Osborn, officer of the ship ‘‘ Rajasthan,” 
and second son of Capt. John Osborn, 
R.N., of Alborough, Suffolk. 

Dr. James M‘Adam, late President of 
the Medical Board, Bombay. He has 
bequeathed in trust to the minister and 
heritors of the parish of Dundonald, of 
which he was a native, the sum of 1,0001., 
to be invested in the public funds, and the 
proceeds to be annually distributed in 
blankets and coals amongst the poor dur- 
ing winter. 

Jan. 7. At Peradenia, Ceylon, aged 
29, Harry Thomas Normansell, superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanical Garden. 

Jan. 11. At Gowahatt, province of 
Assam, aged 28, Richard Valpy Shuter, 
esq. Assistant Surgeon, Hon. Co’s. Ser- 
vice, and grandson of the late Dr. Valpy, 
of Reading. 

Jan. 13. At Sundamuck, Affghanis- 
tan, Capt. Thomas Collins, 44th Regt. 

Jan. 28, At Ghazeepoor, aged 21, 
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George Augustus Frederick Lott, Ensign 
29th Regt., youngest son of the late H.B. 
Lott, esq. of Tracey House. 

Feb. 2. At Mangalore, aged 28, Lieut. 
Charles Lamb, 28th Madras, N. Inf., 
third son of the late James Matthews 
Lamb, esq. of Rye. 

Feb. 16. At Erinpoora, Bengal, aged 
35, Capt. D. T. Pollock, 74th N. Inf., 
and Sub-Assistant Commissary-General, 
eldest son of David Pollock, esq. Queen’s 
Counsel. 

Feb. 17. On the field of battle at 
Meeanee, in Sinde, after having greatly 
distinguished himself, Major W. H. Jack- 
son, 12th Bombay N. Inf., fourth son 
of the late Rev. Gilbert Jackson, D.D., 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts ; Ma- 
jor H. C. Teasdale, 25th N. Inf.; Brevet 
Capt. R. N. Meade, Lieut. 12th N. Inf. ; 
Lieut. E. Wood, 12th N. Inf.; Capt: 
Cookson, Adj. 9th Bengal Light Cav. 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. George 
Cookson, R. A.; and Capt. W. W. Tew, 
H.M. 22d regt. 

West Inpies.—Aug. 13. At Bermu- 
da, aged 31, Capt. Francis Michael Fra- 
ser, 20th Regt. He was appointed En- 
sign 1827, Lieut. 1829, Captain 1837. 

Sept. 21. At St. Lucia, in the Com- 
missariat department, in his 23rd year, 
Henry, 4th son of George Penrice, esq. 
M.D. of Great Yarmouth. 

Dec. 1. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 
14, Thomas George, fourth son of Lieut.- 
Col. Bateman. 

Dec. 2. At Belle Plaine, St. Lucia, 
aged 27, Peter Cotter, esq. 

Dec. 7. At Tabery, Dominica, Fran- 
ces Elizabeth, wife of Edmund Rufus 
Bertrand, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Newton Lee, esq. of Coldry, 
Hampshire. 

Lately. At Bushy Park, Nassarina, 
Trinidad, aged 34, Mary, wife of St. 
Louis Philip, esq. 

Jan. 8. At St. Croix, Anne, dau. of 
the late George Town, esq. of Aberdeen. 

Jan. 29. In Trinidad, Mary, wife of 
the Hon. Dr. Philip ; she has left a 
young family of seven children. 

Feb. 6. In Jamaica, aged 43, David 
Jamieson, esq. of London. 

Asroav.—July. Off Chusan, China, 
Horatio Nelson Parkinson, Chief Officer 
of the Thames East Indiaman, and son of 
- late John Parkinson, esq. of Lewis- 

am. 

July 19. At Mauritius, aged 63, Sa- 
muel Womersley Peeker, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. 

4ug.13. At Bonn, onthe Rhine, aged 
37, John Hardy, jun. esq. late her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul at Santiago de Cuba. 
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Aug. 14. Accidentally drowned in New 
Zealand, aged 27, William Curling Young, 
esq. eldest son of George Frederick 
Young, esq. of Limehouse. L 

Aug. 15. In New Zealand, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. C. W. Saxton, M.A. 

Aug. 18. Robert Gully, son of John 
Gully, esq. of Ackworth Park, Ponte- 
fract. He was wrecked off the Island of 
Formosa, coast of China, in March 1842, 
and taken prisoner. After the most bar- 
barous treatment for five months he was 
cruelly massacred by order of the au- 
thorities. 

Aug. 21. At Venice, George Henry 
Gibbs, esq. of Bedford.sq. London. 

Aug. 23. At Paris, Sarah Frances, 
youngest dau. of Mrs. Bray. 

At Chusan, China, aged 19, Francis, 
son of George Nicholson, esq. of Abing- 
don-st. Westminster. 

Aug. 25. At Monte Nero, near Leg- 
horn, Ann Crosbie, relict of the Hon. 
Christopher Hely Hutchinson. 

Aug. 26. At Blandford, Upper Ca- 
nada, Major Barwick. late of the 79th 
Higblanders. 

Aug. 27. At the Baths of Lucca, 
aged 31, Edward, second son of Col. 
Newbery, of Hereford-st. and late of the 
Madras Civil Service. , 

At Bonn, aged 63, Thomas Daniel, 
esq. late of the Madras Civil Service, 
and of Bryanston-pl. 

Aug. 28. At Boulogne, aged 70, Ro- 
bert Harry Sparks, esq. formerly of St. 
John-street, 

Lately. At Verona, on his return to 
England, Marmaduke George, son of 
Thomas Cramer Roberts, esq. 

At Hamburg, M. Isaac Harlwig D’ 
Essen, one of the heads of the German 
Israelite Congregation. Having no chil- 
dren, he bequeathed his fortune, amount- 
ing to 800,000 mares banco (80,000/.) to 
charitable institutions in Hamburg, Al- 
tona, and Copenbagen. 

In the village of Felsee Foerock, in 
Transylvania, a farmer named Terebesi, 
in the 135th year of his age. He always 
enjoyed good health, and worked in the 
fields until just before his death. 

At New York, Mr. Fisher, father of 
the celebrated Clara Fisher. 

At Albano, near Rome, Constance, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir R. Grant. 

At Sydney, the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur Wellington Wallis, late of Bishop’s 
Coll. Calcutta, having buried their son, 
aged nine months, on the passage. 

Sept. 6. In the Gulf of Mexico, Lieut. 
Thomas Henry Page, Senior Lieut. of 
H.M.S. Victor, brother of George Nugent 
Page, esq. M.D. of the Royal Art. who 
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perished with the Doncaster, on his pas- 
sage home from the Mauritius, a few 
years since, and only surviving brother of 
the Rev. James R. Page, of the College 
for Civil Engineers. 

Sept.9. On the M‘Leay River, New 
South Wales, Henry Robert Oakes, esq. 
formerly of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

Sept. 14. At Auckland, New Zealand, 
Capt. W. Hobson, the first Gov. of the 
settlement. His funeral was attended by 
a vast concourse of the natives, who per- 
formed the funeral dirge, as if for one of 
their own chiefs. 

Oct. —. In Bolivia, aged 31, Francis 
Harold Duncombe, only son of the late 
P. R. Lewis, esq. of H.M. Office of Ord- 
nance, Tower. 

Oct. 3. At his seat, Entelly, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, T. Reibey. He was very 
active and liberal in aiding the erection 
of Churches in that Colony. 

At Wellington, New Zealand, aged 20, 
William Vernon Evans, late of Eton Coll. 
He was in attendance on the Bishop of 
New Zealand in his first visitation tour. 

Oct. 18. At Hong Kong, aged 37, 
Arthur Frederick Beavan, Capt. and Adj. 
of the 39th Madras Native Inf. 

Oct. 25. At Macao, China, Capt. Robt. 
Francis Martin, only son of the late Capt. 
Robert Martin, of Bristol. 

Nov. 12. At Paris, Mary, dau. of the 
late Thomas Parr, esq. of Liverpool. 

Nov. 30. On board the Duke of Bed- 
ford, in Hong Kong Harbour, China, 
Major Charles Gregory, of H. M. 49th 
regiment. 

Dec. 13. At St. José de Cuenta, in 
New Granada, aged 44, William Marsh 
Greenup, esq. 

Dec. 23. On the voyage from Calcutta 
to London, aged 46, Capt. Anthony Steel, 
of the ship Mary Gray, fifth son of Joseph 
Steel, esq. of Cockermouth. 

Jan. ... At Cyprus, aged 40, Dr. 
James Lilburn, her Majesty’s Consul for 
that island, second son of Capt. Lilburn, 
of Dover. 

Jan. 1. At Bonn, aged 42, Prince 
Francis Salm Salm, Col. of the Grenadiers 
of the King of Sardinia. 

Jan.2. At sea, on his way from China, 
Henry Hale Bowdich, esq. only brother 
of the late T. Edward Bowdich, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Packolet, near Kilkeel, 
aged 88, Alexander Chesney, esq. one of 
the last of the American Loyalists, and 
for fifty years a magistrate of Downshire. 

Jan. 14. On board the Conqueror, on 


the coast of France, Capt James Nasmyth 
Marshall, of the E. I. Company’s service, 
only surviving son of Col. Marshall, of 
Bath ; also his wife, Elizabeth, third dau. 
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of the late William Butt, esq. of Corney- 
bury, Herts. 

At the Cape, aged 36, Samuel Spalding, 
esq. M.A. of the firm of Spalding and 
Hodge, Drury Lane. 

Jan. 16. The Duchess Dowager of 
Schleswig Holstein Augustenburg, mother 
of the Queen of Denmark. 

Jan. 22. At St. John, New Brunswick, 
Elizabeth R., wife of R. C. Macdonald, 
esq. Paymaster 30th Regt. of Castle Ti- 
oram, Prince Edward Island. She was a 
dau. of Glengarry, and niece of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Macdonell, and was 
connected with some of the first families 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 


Jan. 24. At Brussels, aged 17, Julia 
Henrietta, dau. of the Rev. William 
Drury. 

Jan. 25. At Florence, having survived 


its mother four weeks, the infant son of 
the Hon. Henry Savile. 

At Maxwell, in Upper Canada, Dinah 
Adams, relict of the Rev. John Salter, 
Vicar of Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts. 

Jan. 27. At Brussels, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Lea, Vicar of Bishop’s 
Itchington, Warwickshire, and Rector of 
Tadmarton, Oxon. 

Jan, 28. At Siout, in Upper Egypt, 
aged 18, Arthur, only surviving son of A. 
A. Goldsmid, esq. of Cavendish-sq. 

At Dresden, Mrs. Seyffarth, better 
known as Miss Louisa Sharpe, whose ex- 
quisitely finished costume-pieces were long 
an attraction at the Water-Colour Exhi- 
bition. 

At Malta, aged 21, Francis Marcus 
Hummel, seventh son of the late James 
P. Hummel, esq. of Conduit-st. 

Jan. 29. At Pau, in the Lower Pyre- 
nees, Sophia Scarlett, wife of William 
Kellitt Hewitt, esq. late of Budleigh-Sal- 
terton. 

Jan. 31. At Copenhagen, Prince Fre- 
derick Augustus Emilius of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

Feb. ... At Brussels, the Vicomtesse 
de la Ferronays, sister-in-law to Mr. Cra- 
ven, Secretary to the British Embassy at 
Brussels. 

Feb. 1. At Engonville, near Havre, 
Margarett Maria Isabella, wife of Major 
Jones, of the Royal Denbigh Militia, and 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. D’Arcy, 
Royal Eng. 

Feb. 2. At Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
United States, aged 26, Joseph, eldest son 
of Joseph Pedley, of Mornington-pl. 

Feb. 4. At St. Petersburgh, aged 81, 
Mrs. Anderson, relict of Matthew An- 
derson, esq. of that city. 

At St. Omer, aged 82, Capt. Nicolas 
Haddock Holworthy, R.N. 

Feb. 13, At New York, United States, 
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aged 22, Jacob Walton, jun. son of Rear- 
Adm. Walton, R.N. 

Feb. 15. At Toronto, in Canada West, 
Lady Campbell, widow of the Hon. Sir 
William Campbell, formerly Chief Justice 
and President of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Council of Upper Canada. 

Feb. 20. At Malta, aged 21, Eliza 
Maria Boddam, wife of Henry Colling- 
wood Ibbetson, esq. of Chester-terr, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

Feb. 21. At Ingouville, near Havre, 
Major Maddock Jones, late of the Royal 
Denbigh Militia, and Pen-y-bryn, Ruabon. 

Feb, 22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, on his 
way to England, Robert Paunceforte, esq. 
of Preston-court, Gloucestersh. 

Feb. 23. At Nice, Harriott M. Wood- 
cock, wife of William Henry Woodcock, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

At Madeira, aged 18, Edward George, 
only child of the Rev. Edward James 
Moor, of Great Bealings, Suffolk. 

Feb. 26. At St. Thomas’s, on his way 
to England, George Robertson, esq. of 
the Guiana Bank, and nephew of the late 
Hon. James Robertson, Chief Judge of 
the Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 27. Atsea, on his passage home- 
wards, aged 30, Professor Walter Kyte 
Coles, of Bishop’s college, Calcutta. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 74, M. Defau- 
conpret, the well-known translator of 
Scott’s novels into French. The Journal 
des Debats says that he was twenty years 
a resident of London, during which time 
he published more than 600 volumes of 
translations and many original works. 

At East Flamborough, Canada, aged 
100, George Chisholm, esq. a resident of 
the province 74 years. 

At Berlin, aged 66, the Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, well known as the author 
of the spiritual and beautiful legend of 
“ Undine.”’ 

At Boulogne, a lady of the name of 
Phillips. She has bequeathed the sum of 
45,000/. in equal shares to the four fol- 
lowing charities: St. George’s Hospital, 
the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, the Blind 
Asylum, and the Welsh Charity School in 
Gray’s Inn-road. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 17, Sophia, 
dau. of F. H. Brandram, esq. of Cowden, 
Kent. 

A. Le Montblanc, Archbishop of Tours. 
He has bequeathed a legacy of 1,500 francs 
to the poor of London, requesting that in 
the distribution a preference should be 
given to those of his own (the Roman 
Catholic) religion, a portion of which has 
been received by the Lord Mayor and ma- 
gistrates. He was for several years a re- 
sident in Oxford, and instructed man 
members of the University in the Frenc 
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language. He received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, in conjunction 
with the late Abbé Bertin in 1816, and 
returned to France with the royal family 
on the downfall of Buonaparte, when he 
was soon promoted to high ecclesiastical 
dignities, and subsequently became Arch- 
bishop of Tours. He was a person of very 
gentlemanly manners and amiable good. 
natured disposition, and never ceased to 
regard Oxford with affection, expressing 
great delight when he saw his old acade- 
mical friends in Paris or elsewhere, and 
exercising towards them much kindness 
and hospitality. He has also left a sum 
of money to be distributed in Oxford, un- 
der the superintendence of the Roman 
Catholic priest now resident there. 

March 3. At Constantinople, Com- 
modore Porter, the United States Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary. His body was em- 
balmed previous to its being conveyed to 
the United States. 

At Pau, in Bearn, Mrs. Lewis Hay, 
dau. of James Chalmers, esq. of Finland, 
and widow of Lewis Hay, esq. one of the 
partners of the banking-house of Sir Wil- 
liam Forbes and Co. Edinburgh. She 
was one of the favourites of Burns during 
his Edinburgh sojourn, and to her are ad- 
dressed some of the most excellent of his 
letters in his printed correspondence. 

March7. At Valetta, Malta, Dr. Mar- 
tin, chief surgeon of the Malta Naval 
Hospital. He was shot dead by a sentry 
of the 88th regt. on duty at the Victual- 
ling Office, as he was stepping out of the 
door of Rear-Adm. Sir John Louis, where 
he had been on a professional visit. No 
cause has been assigned for this atrocious 
act. 

March 9. At Ostend, George Nevile, 
esq..of Skelbrooke Park, Yorkshire. 

March 10. At Funchal, Madeira, aged 
44, John Maudslay, esq. engineer, of 
Lambeth. 

March 14. At Cracow, aged 80, Count 
Stanislas Wodziski. He filled the post 
of President of the republic during fifteen 
years; had formerly acted as Waiwode of 
the kingdom of Poland, and during the 
French occupation was appointed Prefect 
of the department of Cracow. 

At Mannheim, Germany, Mr. Robert 
Gunnell, son of Samuel Richard Gunnell, 
esq. of the House of Commons. 

March 17. At Brussels, M. Falck, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of King William 


March 19. On his passage from Ma- 
deira to England, aged 24, James Fraser, 
fourth surviving son of Charles Monro, 
esq. of Stonehaven, North Brit. 

March 20. At Brussels, aged 73, Ed- 
ward Blount, esq. second son of Sir Wal- 
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ter Blount, Bart. of Sodington, Wor- 
cestersh. 

March21. At Boulogne, Major Joseph 
Dacre Watson, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s army. 

March 23. At Altona, Christopher 
Ratcliffe Silvester, esq. of Hamburgh. 

March 24. At Rue de Faubourg St. 
Honoré, Paris, aged 80, Michael O’ Mal- 
ley, esq. 

March 25. At Genoa, the Hon. Lady 
Erskine, wife of his Excellency Lord 
Erskine, British Minister resident at Mu- 


nich. She was dau. of the late General 
Cadwallader, and married in 1800 Lord 
Erskine, then the Hon. David Montagy 
Erskine, by whom her ladyship leaves 
issue a family of eleven children. 

March 30. At Paris, aged 69, Harriet, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Robert Campbell, 
formerly Assistant-Quartermaster-Gen. of 
Guernsey. 

April 5. At Brussels, aged 48, Har- 
riet, wife of N. Fitzpatrick, esq. M.D. 
late of the Royal Art. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. (See p. 257.) 
Deatus RecisTereD from Mar, 4 to Mar. 25. 


Males 2087 
Females 1955 }4oae 


15 to 60.......1411 
60 and upwards 972 


Under 15...... 1649 
4032 


Average Deaths in four weeks 1838-9-40-1-2, Males 1844, Females 1768, total 3612. 
Deatus RecisTerepD from Arrit | to Aprin 15. 


Males 1834 2 + 
Females 1744 3578 





Under 15...... 1594 
15 to 60....... 1223 
60 and upwards 750 
Age not specified 8 


3575 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, April 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
eo d& | & @&ie € 
- 45 9] 28 8]17 1 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d.| s d.| & d. 
29 2 4)25 1) |28 1 











PRICE OF HOPS, March 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 12s. to 4/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 5i. Os. to 62. Os. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, April 26. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 22. 13s. to 27. 14s.—Clover, 4/. Os. to 57. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, April 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Te STR: Qs. Sd. to 3s. 4d. 
Miatton....csccseccsors:@s Od. to. Be. Sd. 
WeRbnkcssnstvie omen 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 


PORK ccccsvess sorcerers SO 66 Se. BS 





Head of Cattle at Market, April 20. 


COAL MARKET, April 24. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 9d. to 20s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. 6d. to 18s, 6d. 


TALLOW, per cewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s, 0d, 
CANDLES, 0s. per doz. Moulds, Os. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


ee 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 193.——Ellesmere and Chester, 63.——Grand Junction, !41. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 620. 
London Dock Stock, 94. St. Katharine’s, 1074. —— Kast 
and West India, 129, ——- London and Birmingham Railway, 208. 
Western, 933. ——- London and Southwestern, 65. 
Works, 73. —— West Middlesex, 112. —— Globe Insurance, 125. 





—— Kennet and Avon, 123. 
——Rochdale, 54. 

















Guardian, 


414. —— Hope, 8.._— Chartered Gas, 644.——-Imperial Gas, 75. —— Pheenix Gas, 
32,——London and Westminster Bank, 223.———Reversionary Interest, 100. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 


en 513. Calves 193 
Sheep...rersereeevee 7,860 Pigs 315 


Regent’s, 19. 


Great 
Grand Junction Water 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Strranp. 
¢ From March 26 to April 26, 1843, both inclusive. 































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

+ | sq 86 ‘ . a. 2 [44 tb . 
side] g [Bal & s4(f 4) < (8z| ¢ 
m5 \D © om a ‘ SE! 6 |¥.of = 
es 38 PA 2% 3 Weather. as be] z 2% 3 Weather. 
Mar; ° | ° | ® jin. pts. °| ° | ° iin pts. 

26 | 43 | 48 | 39 |29, 77 ||fair, cloudy || 11 | 39 | 55 | 35 , 99 |/fair, cloudy 
27 | 38 | 42/40! , 76 do. || 12| 39 | 43 | 35| , 98 ‘ldo. do. 

28 | 42 | 50 | 34] , 78 ||cloudy, fair || 13 | 38 | 45 | 36 |, 85 |/do. cl. snow 
29 | 43 | 52 | 39| , 98 do. || 14 | 47 | 51 | 47 | , 98 |\do.do.sh. rn. 
30 | 43 | 54 | 52 | , 82 ||fr.clslightsh.|| 15 | 51 | 57 | 50 |30, 10 ido. do. 

31 | 45 | 52 | 50) , 44 | do. do. do. || 16 | 52 | 60 | 48 |29, 83 |ido. do. 
A.1) 52 | 59 | 52| , 55 |\cly. hy. sh. || 17 | 55 | 62 | 48 | , 93 ||do. do. 

2) 54) 59 | SL | , 58 |/do.hy.r.hl.st.|) 18 | 55 | 60 | 47 |30, 10 |/do. do. 

3| 52} 58/49 | , 84 do. fair 19 | 49 | 59 | 47 [29, 95 |/do. do. 

4 53 | 57 | 47 | , 38 |lconstant rain}} 20 | 59 | 67 | 47 | =, 72 | fine 

5| 49/51 | 45! , 77 |cl.sh.blstm. |} 21 | 55 | 64 | 52 | =, 88 /do. 

6 51 | 56 | 52) , 76 |\sm.rn.fr.cly.|| 22 | 54 | 58 | 50 , Sl |isl.rn.cl.bl.st. 
7 | 83 | 60 | 52| , 57 |do.do.do.do. || 23 | 50 | 56 | 48 30, 06 ||fair, do. 
8 | 53 | 57 | 44] , 60 cloudy, fair |} 24 | 53 | 54 | 42 | =, 05 |ido. sl. shs. 
9/43) 45/38) , 64 jdo. do. 25 | 45 | 47 | 45 29, 65 |lel. hy.sh. bl. 
10! 43} 47 | 37{ ? 91 ‘isi.s.s.f-h.b.s.|) 26 143! 53 41 | , 68 Ildo.do.do.do. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 30 to April 26, 1843, both inclusive. 
ee s (|¢ is 3 3a ; 
= >) S-3 =I a | & ra] alo 2iae w 
a| cS a |\2 oC) o RL 2 . s 
“| @/O2 Og Pals) eo we] sl@a se] § | Ex. Bills, 
e483 | 88 |ESES/AER SEER Ra) 2 | £1000. 
Sia | eS | &O we | i542 ig 
S/F | x o i is 7” r 5 
30 | 965 —|—| 1024 |__| 70 pm. | 62 64 pm. 
31 96; |__| 1024 1083 — 62 64pm. 
1—|———|_ 965 ren cae 1023 |______—__|—_| 7 pm. | 64 62 pm. 
3 96% | 102 109 |—|737 pm.| 64 66 pm. 
4 963 |——_——, 1023 —| 74 pm. | 67 65pm. 
5 97 | 1024 ——|7477 pm.| 67 69pm. 
6|1843} 96 | 97 |1014/1013) 1025 | 12g —-|——| 75 pm. | 70 66pm. 
71843] 964 | 97 (1014/101g 102} | 124] 944)1093,——|78 76 pm. 67 69 pm. 
gjl84} 964 | 97 | ——|1013! 1023 | 123-—/——'—— 78 pm. | 69 67 pm. 
10/185 | 964 | 97 _—|1015 1023 | 12) 943\\——| 79 pm. | _67 pm. 
11/1844) 963 | 97 |—1101§ 1029 | 128 944,——|—79 76 pm| 68 66 pm. 
12/1844] 963 | 97 (1014/10ig| 1023 | 12g) 943/28 76 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
13/1844) 96% | 97 —}1013 1023 | 12}|_—|——269 |78 76 pm.| 67 65 pm. 
15)1843) 963 | 97 |——)101%! 1023 | 12§|\——|——270 |7577 pm.| 65 ~67 pm. 
171843) 963 | 97 |——1013 1023 | 12;|\_——.270 |__| 65 67pm. 
18184 | 96 | 963 1013)101§ 1023 | 123|—|108},2693|75 77pm.) 65 67 pm. 
19/183 | 95g | 963 ——j101g 1023 | 123) —_—— 269 | —| 65 67pm. 
201184 | 96 | 96% |——/102 | 102g | 123) ——-|—_|75 77 pm | 65. 67 pm. 
21/183 | 95% | 96% |——/102 | 102% | 12§|; —-——'268}|7577 pm.| 65 67 pm. 
22/183 | 95§ | 96§ |——/102 | 102 | 123] 933 ——/2684|_———| 65 67pm. 
24/183 | 95g | 96§ |——/102 | 102% | 123) —_'2683| 75 pm. | 65 67pm. 
25)183 | 953 | 96) |——/102 | 1023 | 123\__—'2683/77 75 pm.| 65 67 pm. 
26 95§ | 963 |\——\101z' 1023 | 12 cau oee6 aa ——| 65 67pm. 
| | | 
| 
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